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HE READEA will readily per- 
ceive, that as the Introductory 
Part was chiefly deſigned for Be- 
ginners, every Thing ſpeculative has been 

ſtudiouſly avoided; and nothing more ex- 

preſſed than what was thought abſolutely 
neceſſary as a Preparative to Syntax. This 

Part, by being thrown into Queſtion. and 

Anſwer, will be the more pleaſing to eve- 

ry judicious Teacher, net only becau'e it 

contains the Principles of Grammar, the 

_ greateſt Part of which ought to be repeted: 


<4 3 But 


o -.% 


| But becauſe a catechetical Form has been 
allowed by all Judges to be the moſt eaſy 
Method of conveying rudimental Inftruc- 
tion; as it' divides the Subject into Parts, 
and continually relieves the Mind: Befides, 
- Youth can perceive the Force of an An- 
ſwer, when they would be puzzled in rea- 
ſoning, or in a Chain of Conſequences. 
Youth of riper Years, and grown Per- 
ſons, if Maſters of the Parts of Speech, 
may enter immediately on Syntax. For 
the Conjugation of the Verb through 
all its Moocls and Tenſes; the proper Ap- 
plication of the Tables of irregular Verhs, 
and of the Table of Pronouns, will per- 
haps, be all that may demand their Atten- 
tion. | 
Through the whole of Syntax, Diſtinc- 
tion and Preciſion have been ſtudied z and 
the fifteen general Rules in particular, are 
conceived in as few Words as poſſible, and 
methodically ranged according to the two 
grand Forms of Conſtruction; viz. Con- 
cor and Government. n 
When 1 ſay that a Language can ex- 
hibit no more Rules than its Form will 
admit of, I do not mean that I have left 
no Field for future Improvements, Any 
one who would take the Trouble, might 
n . compile 
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compile a Volume of the Barbariſms, falſe 
Syntax, Tautology, wrong Arrangemert 
of Sentences, &c. of Variety of Writers: 
But then, my Opinion at preſent is, that 
moſt or all the Examples of ſuch a Com- 
pilation (excluding mere Nonſenſe). would 
be comprehended under one or other of the 
following Rules, calculated to obviate for 
the future all ſuch Improprieties, * 
Though 
The very improper Uſe of Particles may be 
placed to the Account of Nonſenſe: And if fome _ 
of our beſt Writers were not guilty of this Fault, 
one would be inclined” to, ook upon it rather 
as an Error of the Judgment, than as an Error 
againſt Grammar. The ſeparable Prepoſitions ſer 
after Verbs, each of which determines the Senſe 
of the Verb, as well as of the Phraſe, have by 
ſeveral Authors, been groſsly miſappliecd. To - , 
reſtore myſelf into the good Graces of my fair 
Critics.” Dryden. It ought to be zo; ſee the 
proper Uſe of in and into; Page 98. Your. 
Character, which I, or any other Writer, may 
now value ouifelves by drawing.“ Swift. lc 


ex- ought to be on or upon drawing. — “ They have 

p become the worſt of civil Curſes, and enabled 
1 5 n 

let Men to perpetrate moſt cruel Miſchiefs zo their 


own Species”. Tom Jones, Vol. 1. Page 122. 


\ny It ought to be on or upon. We cannot ſay, A 
ght cruel Murder 'was perpetrated- to the Body. of a 
pile Perſon ; but perpetrated on or upon the Body of, 


; A 4 , &c, © 
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ol PREFACE 
Though the Form of our Language be 


more ſimple, and has that peculiar Beauty 


Kc. The Jifferene Senſe of the ſame Verb is deter- 


mined by different Prepoſitions: Example, When 
commit ſigniſies Truſt, Ward, or ſafe Keeping, 


the Senſe is determed by e; as, „She was com- 
mitted te her Mother's Care.” © He was com- 
mitted to Priſon,” &c. But when commit is uſed 
in a bad Senſe, as to do a Fault; the Senſe is 
determined by en or uten or in: For we cannot 
fay, He committed a Rape te the Body of, &c. 
but n or upon the Body of, &c. He committed 
a Robbery en or un the High-way ; on or upon 
the high Seas, &c. He committed Murder in 
France, Sacrilege in Spain, &c. To prevail upon, 
ſignifies to induce a Perſon to do ſomething by 
Intreaty ; to prevail over ſignifies to be ſuperior, 
or to conquer: So that there is a wide Difference 
betwixt the Phraſes. He prevailed wpon the 
Enemy, and He prevailed ever the Enemy ;” 
the former Phraſe ſignifying that. he induced the 
Enemy. by Intreaty to do, or grant ſomething z 
the latter, that he beat or conquered the Enemy, 


It is Nonſenſe to ſay, Virtue ſhall prevail up9n 


Vice, Courage «ps: Fear, Right pn Force, &c. 


Vice, Fear, Force, &c. not being ſuſceptible of 


Intreaty ; it ought to be over, denoting dSuperio- 
rity, * If Policy can prevail pon Force.“ 
Addiſon's Travels, Page 62. Verbs of accu/ing 
have of after them ; as, He is accuſed of Murder, 
of Man-Slaughter, &c. - ** Accuſed the Miniſter 

fer betraying the Dutch,” Swift. It ought to 
. 64 es | an 
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and Advantage of coming nearer to Na- 
ture than, perhaps, the Form of any other 
Language whatever; yet it is not ſo ſimple 
in its Conſtruction, as too many from In- 
attention have imagined it to be; and 1 
doubt not but it will appear in the Peruſal 
of the following Sheets, that it requires 
more Pains and Study to write Engliſh 
with Propriety than moſt Writers have been 
aware of. ; 


_ Conſidering the many grammatical I- 


proprieties to be found in our beſt Writers, 
ſuch as SwirT, ADppison, Pope, &c. A 
Syſtematical Engliſh Syntax is not beneath 
the Notice of the Learned themſelves. 
Should it be urged, that in the Time of 
thoſe Writers, -Engliſh was but very little 
ſubjected to Grammar, that they had ſcarcely _ 
a ſingle Rule to direct them; a Queſtion _ 
readily occurs; Had they not the Rules of 
Latin Syntax to direct them? For, was it 


not formerly a prevailing, though errone- 


ous Notion, that no one could write Eng- 


lth grammarically without learning Latio ? 


Bur to fer ſuch a Notion in a proper Light, 
it may be worth while to confider how far 


the Rules of Latin Syntax are ſubſervient 


to writing Engliſh correctly. 

Rull I. A Verb agrees with its Nomi- 
native before it, in Number and Ferfqn ; 
A 5 a, 


A 
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der and Number; as, Vir ſapit gui — 4 
loquitur; He is a wiſe Man who | 


little; ſee Page 116. 


* : =— 


as, Ego ſcribo, I write; tu Jeges, thou | 
readeſt or you read ; Præceptor docet, the 


Maſter teaches; Pueri 1 Boys play. 
This Rule is common to all Languages. 
Rur II. The Relative, qui, | que, 


quod, agrees with its Antecedent in Gen- 


Rurx III. If no Nominative comes be- 


- - tween the Relative and the Verb, the Re- 
lative ſhall be the Nominative to the Verb; 


as, Puer qui legit; ſo in Engliſn; The 


Boy who reads, not whom reads K ſee | 
Page 120. 


RuLE IV. But if - a Nomiaative comes 


een the Relative and the Verb, the 


Relative ſhall be of that Caſe which the 


Verb or Noun following, or the Prepoſi- 
tion going before uſed to govern: As, 
Deus quem colimus, God whom we wor- 
_ ſhip; Cui nullus eſt ſimilis, to whom there 
is none like; Cujus munere vivimus, by 


whoſe Gift we live, i. e. by the Gift of 


whom; A quo facta ſunt omnia, by whom 
all Things were made. But the Eng 


liſh 


Rule goes no further than the firſt Exam- 
ple, Deus quem colimus, God whom we 
RP; not In we NP 4 ſee Page 
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Rutz. Two or more Nouns of the Sin- 
gular Number coupled together by the Con- 
Junction et, ac, atque, &c. have a Verb, 
Adjective, and Relative Plural; as, Petrus 
et Joannes qui ſunt docti, Peter and John 
who are ſearned. Engliſh Adjectives have 

neither Gender, Number, nor Caſe. As the 
Relatives cho and which are the fame. in 
both Numbers, our plural Relatives are 
diſtinguiſhed only by the perſonal Pronouns - 
we, ye, they, the Plurals of I, thous. he, 
He, it. But the plural Pronoun is ſeldom 
or never expreſſed in the ſecond-Member ; 
and moſt commonly both the Pronoun 
and Verb are underſtood: As John and 
Thomas were learned and hey were] wiſe 
Men. The following Phraſe is quite inele- 
gant. | WA dn * FO een 
„ Soerates and Plato were wiſe; ey 
were the moſt eminent Philoſophers in 
Greece!“ Men is underſtood to-7vi/e. . Here 
the Conjunction and is left out betwixt the 
two Members which ought expreſsly to 
connect them; and if and be inſerted, it 
will not mend the Matter, if the Pronoun 
and Verb be retained; thus, Soerates, and 
Plato were wiſe; and they were the moſt, 
&cc. nor would the Phraſe be proper by 
leaving out they were and inſerting and; 
thus, Socrates. and Platy were wile; and 
3 A6. 4 3 the: 3 
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rere. 
the moſt, &c. becauſe it is inelegant to 
vary the Conſtruction of the Members in 
the fame Period; for wiſe is of the Poſitive, 
and maſt eminent of the Superlative Degree, 
which Terms do not properly eoincide. 
Would not the Senſe be better expreſſed in 
this Manner? „ Socrates and Plato were 
the wiſe Men, and the moſt eminent Philo- 
ſophers in Greece. 

The Pronoun is ſometimes expreſſed be - 
fore the Verb in the ſecond Member, after 
becauſe, yet, but, &c. as, the Colonel and 
Major were both made Priſoners, becauſe 
they were not properly ſupported in this At- 

tack. But this Form of Conſtruction is 
not altogether elegant. The Senſe might 
be better expreſſed thus; In this Attack, 
the Colonel and Major, not being proper- 
Iy ſupported, were both made Priſoners. 
Though Socrates and Plato were the 
-moſt eminent Philoſophers in Greece, yet 
ftbey were not the _ eminent Orators in 
that Nation. 

err 2: long Debate 1 —— add 

9D. were both impriſoned, but they 
dere ſoon releaſed, &c. mer, But were 

- * ſoon releaſed, &c. Moſt commonly both 
4 the Relative and Verb are elegantly left 
. out in the ſecond Member; as, S0 
mW crates. and Plato "Were the moſt eminent 
1 MT 1K Philo- 
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Philoſophers in Greece, but not the moſt 
eminent Orators in that Nation. 

The glorious Inhabitants of thoſe fa- 
ww Palaces, Where nothing but Light and 
bleſſed Immortality, no Shadow of Matter 
for "Tears, Diſcontentments, Griefs, and 
uncomfortable Paſſions to work upon; but 
all Joy, Tranquillity, and Peace, even for 
ever and ever doth dwell.” Hooker, B. 1. 
4. This aukward Mode of Conſtruction, 
to ſay no more, is deſervedly obſolete; 
nor will any good Writer venture to imi- 
tate it. | 

In Latin the Verb a agrees ite the 
Nominative neareſt to it, and is underſtood 
to the reſt; as, Et Ego et tu es in Culpa. 
But we cannot ſay with Propriety, Both 1 


and thou art in Fault; but, both 1 and you - 


are in Fault, i. e. both you and 1 (we) are 
in Fault. This Mode of Latin Conſtruc- 
tion is uſed when the different Nomina- 
tives Nez one and the ſame, Thing; as, 
Mens, Ratio, et Conſilium in Senibus eſt. 
Underſtanding, 'Reaſofh, and Prudence, is 


in old Men. Is in dd Men is à fort” of 


childiſh Engliſn, and what Writers - 
would nor uſe: They would /reverſe the 
Conſtruction, 1 ſay ſomethiig 


old Men are en yy with 
c. 3 IK £353 &- 2.140 
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The following Sentence is ungrammati-Y 
cal. Sand, and Salt, and a Maſs of Iron 
n eaſier to bear than a Man without 
\ Underſtanding,” Eccleſiaſt. xxii. 15. It 
would be good Grammar thus; It is ca- 
ier to bear Sand, and Salt, and a Maſs of 
Iron, than a Man without Underſtanding ; 
4. e. It is an eaſier Thing, &c. - This 
Conſtruction is agreeable to Rule 3, Page 
79. And it is alſo agreeable to Caſtalio's 
elegant Latin Verſion. Arenam, et ſalem 
et ferri maſſam, ferre facilius eſt, quam 
"hominem ſtupidum ; conſtrued thus 3 eſt 
facilius (negotium) ferre arenam, et ſalem, 
et maſſam ferri, quam (Free) ſtupidum ho- 
minem. 
Il Ilsa Latin when two or more Nominatives 
= are of different Perſons, the Verb Plural 
muſt agree with the firſt, rather than the 
ſecond, and the ſecond rather than the 
| . third Perlon : as, Si tu et Tullia valetis, 
eg et Cicero valemus; If you and Tullia 
ate well, 1 and Cicero are, well. This 
Manner of Conſtruction is ſolved at once 
by ſupplying che firſt and ſecond Perſons 
Plural; as, Si tu et Tullia (vos). valetis, 
ego et Cicero (nos) valemus: So in Eng- 
An, If you (for thou) and Tullia (ye) are 
well, I and Cicero (we) are well. This 
*ConltruSion is: no. otherwiſe Known in 
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Engliſh but by ſupplying the firſt or ſe- 
> | — Perſon Plural; becauſe an Engliſh 
Plural Verb has not different Terminations. 
See the Note, Page 758. 

Rur VI. One Subftantive agrees with 
another, ſignifying the ſame Thing, in Caſe. 
As, Dominus Deus; Cicero Orator; Paulus 
Apoſtolus. So in Engliſh ; The Lord 
God; Cicero the Orator ; 3 The Apoſtle 


Paul. 
Rol VII. One Subſtantive governs 


another in the Genitive; as, Amor Dei; 


Lex Naturæ. So in Engliſn; The Love 
of God, or God's Love; the Law of Na- 


ture, or Nature's Law. The Engliſh Scho: 


lar learns little from the two laſt Rules: 
For, with reſpect to the proper Uſe of the 


Poſſeſſive ('s) or Genitive Caſe, he muſt 


conſult. his Engliſh Rule; ſee Rule 8. 
Page 124 

Nauk VII. One Verb governs another 
in the Infinitive Mood; as, Cupio diſ- 
cere: So in Engliſh, I deſire to learn. 
Rol IX. Paxriciples, Gerunds, and 
Supines,. govern the Cafe of their o 
Verbs. The Engliſh has no Supines; but 


the active Participle and the Gerund al. 


ways ending in ing. have a Fuser coy 
* Page 88. 

„Ren X. rde Conjlnttions, et. i 
IF atque: ; 
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.atque, nec, neque, aut, vel; and ſome 
others couple like Caſes and Moods, as, 
Honora Patrem et Matrem; nec ſcribit nec 
legit. So in Engliſh; Honour your Fa- 
ther and Mother; He neither writes nor 
reads. But Engliſh Nouns having no Di- 
verſity of Terminations, the Connection of 
Caſes is diſcernable to the Scholar in the 


Ferſonal Pronouns only, which have ob- 


lique Caſes; as, Honour him and her. 
Hear us and them; ſee Rule 14. Page 


LI * 


Theſe are all the Latin Rules that J, or 


perhaps any one elſe can muſter, which 
van be the leaſt conducive to writing Eng- 
liſh grammatically: Nay, the judiciops 
Reader may think that I have adduced 
more than are really uſeful. But were they 
all uſeful, what is the great Acquiſition af-- 
ter fix or ſeven Years painful Labour! ſup- 
 Poling, which has not been the Caſe, that 


one. of a Hundred who has learned the 


- (Rules of Latin Syntax, had ever thought 
of, or applied them, ſo far as they go, to 
-- writing his own Language correctly? and 
if he had, which is more than ſome of the 
Learned themſelves have done; the fol- 
lowing Syntax will ſufficiently evince how 
far he muſt ſtill have come ſhort of the 
| End. No wonder therefor, that Mr. Locke 


and 
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and the Spectator took notice, that Men 
oho have threſhed hard at Greek and Latin 


for ten or eleven Years, were often deficient 


in their own Language. Nor that a great 
Adept and Critic in the learned Languages, 


when he applied his Criticiſm to an Engliſh | 1 
Claſſic, was found ſo deficient in the Idiom 


and Conſtruction of his 'own Tongue. 
A certain Alderman of a Country Cor- 

poration, took it highly ill that ſome Me- 
chanics ſent their Sons to a Latin School 
before they put them to Trades; for what 

elſe, ſays he, can we, Gentlemen, do for 
our Sons? But this doughty Alderman had 
not got ſo much as a ſmattering in Latin 
himſelf, otherwiſe, upon conſidering its 


inſignificant ' Conſequence, he would not 


have been diſobliged with the unthinking 
Parents for waſting their Childrens Time ta 
no manner of purpoſe. Certain it is, whe- 
ther it proceeds from Vanity, or a miſtaken 
Notion, “Few Parents, ſays an ingenious 

Writer, think their Children qualified for 


a Trade till they have been whipped at a 


Latin School for five or fix Years, to 
learn a little of that which they are obliged 
to forget, when in thoſe Years right Edu- 
cation would have improved their Minds, 
and taught them to acquire Habits of wri- 
ting their own Language eaſily under right 
$6 | 4 Direc» 
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Direction; and this would be uſeful to Me 
them as long as they lived.“ 6 
a =) 

So much with reſpect to the Education of 
Youth who are to be put to Trades, who 
ought by all means to learn to write their 
on Language correctly, that for the future 
our Tradeſmen may not be ſtigmatized 
5 even by Foreigners, who, after they have 
learned our Language grammatically, are 
ſurprized at the Exgliſſʒ Tradeſmens Barba- 
riſms in Grammar, and declare that they 
never receive them in greater abundance 
than from their illiterate Correſpondents in 
TDuoouth of Diſtinction, and all deſigned 
for the 0 the Bar, Phyſic, and other 
genteel Profeſſions, requiring a liberal Edu- 
cation, ought to lay the Foundation of Wc 
Grammar in that of their own Tongue, by Wt! 
means of which, they would not have occa- if o 
Hon to ſpend the half of the Time which b 
they commonly do in acquiring a compe- t! 
Wi tent Knowledge of the Latin and Greek © li 
= Languages, and then too with ſo little Im- It 
hl provement of the Underſtanding. e 
bl When young Gentlemen are taught the He 
1 Parts of Speech by the Grammar of. their Ne 
| 
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-own Tongue, they are taught them alſo in 
| every Language, the Parts of Speech be- 
dee dhe fame in all Languages. A 48. 


4 . 


FTT 
to Pentleman ought not to begin the Latin 
Fyntax till his Capacity be opened by a 
n of tompetent Knowledge of Engliſh Syntax; 
whovhich will pave the way not only to the 
heir afy and ſpeedy Acquiſition of Latin Syn- 

ax, but the Syntax of any modern Lan- 
vage he is to learn 

Of Reſolution. Reſolution in any Lan- 
guage, is the unfolding of a Sentence, and 
placing all the Parts of it, whether expreſ- 
ſed or underſtood, in their proper and na- 
tural Order, that the true meaning of it 
MIMD. „ 

The Order of Words in a Sentence is ei- 


ned ther natural or artificial. A Latin Sen- 
ther tence may be reſolved from its artificial 
du- Wor inverted Order into its natural Order, 

of WF correſponding with the natural Order f 
by che Engliſh, thus: Take firſt the exciting 
ea · ¶ or introductory Words, as, O, en, ecce, 


bene, jam, cum, dum, interea, &c. 2. 
the Vocative; 3. the Nominative; 4. Words 
limiting, agreeing with or governed by it, 
till you come to the Verb; 5. the Verb; 
6. Words limiting, explaining, or govern- 
ed by it ſucceſſively, till you come to the 
end of the Sentence; 7. Supply every where 
the Ellipſis; 8, If the Sentence de eom- 
pounded, take the Parts of it ſeverally, 
as they depend upon one another; proceed- | 


/ 


n ij CE 
with each of them as in a ſimple Sentence, 
For tbe ſeveral: Parts or Members in a com- 
pound Sentence are as ſo many ſimple Sen- 
tet ces, and are conſtrued as ſuch.* _ 


ED AASRAIPARG 41 6b 
Vale igitur, mi Cicero, tibique perſuade 
eſſe te quidem mihi, cariſſimum; ſed multo 
fore cariorem, ſi talibus monumentis præ- 
ceptiſque lætabere. Cicero Off. Lib. 3. 
In a Sentence in any Language generall 
Tpeaking, there is at leaſt 00 Capital Ob on 
hidered. as acting or as ſuffering. The Object is 
expreſſed by a Subſtantive Noun called the No- 
minative Cale, its Action is expreſſed an 
Active Verb; and the Perſon or Thing 
by the Action is expreſſed by another Subſtantive 
ö Noun called the Accuſative Caſe; the ſuffering 
..or. paſſive State of the Noun, or Nominative, 
the Patient, is expreſſed by a Paſſive Verb; and 
the Perſon or Thing that acts upon it, is expreſſed 
by a Subſtantive Noun, called the Agent. Theſe 
are the capital Parts of a Sentence; but there are 
generally under Parts: Each of the Subſtantives 
: as well as the Verbs, may be qualified; Time, 
Place, Purpoſe, Motive, Means, Inſtrument, 
and many other Cireumſtances may be neceſſary 
to complete the Thought : But no Difficulty can 
ariſe on this account, for in every complete Sen- 
"tence, all the Members or Parts are mutually 
Connected and related by Conjunctions and Pre- 
poſitions, ſome ſlightly, ſome more rr i 
2s |: | 142% | * Fare- 


. 
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4 Farewell then my Cicero, and aſſure your- 
felf that you are very dear to me; but ſnall 
be much dearer, if you ſhall take Delight 


in ſuch Writings and Inſtructions.” This 


compound Sentence is reſolved into: theſe - 
five ſimple Sentences. Igitur mi (fili) 
Cicero (tu) vale, 1. et (tz) perſuade tibi te 
eſſe quidem cariſſimum (filium) mihi, 2. 
ſed (tu perſuade tibi te) fore cariorem (fili- 
um mihi in) multo (negotio) 3. & (tu) 
lætabere talibus monumentis, 4. et (fi tu 
lætabere talibus) præceptis, 5. Fare (you) 
well then, my (Son) Cicero, 1. and (do 


you) aſſure yourſelf, that you are (a) very _. 5 


dear (Son) to me; 2. but (do you aſſure 
yourſelf that you) ſhall be (a) much dearer 
(Son to me) 3: if you ſhall take Delight 

in ſuch Writings, 4. and (if you ſhall rake 
Delight in fuch) Inſtructions. - Here 4 

Scholar learning Latin will perceive that 

by reſolving a Latin Sentence into its gramm 
matical Order, it correſponds with the 
natural Order of the Engliſh ; and that tjge 
Ellipfis in both is much the ſame, Let 
young Gentlemen proceed in this manner, 
and by carrying on the two Languages 
together they will ſoon become Maſters 
of the Idioms of both. They will begin _ 
to know what they are about, and Will 

WAA, zen n an perform $5 
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perform their. Taſks with Alacrity and | 
Spirit. 
4 Word, ſuch A Method. will ſo re- 
live and improve the Mind, that they will 
ſcarcely feel the irkſome Trammels of a to 
ſtrange and dead Verbalit y. th 
. Young Gentlemen ought daily to write In 
two or more Sentences according to their Wto 
Years or Progreſs, from ſome good Engliſh 
' Claſſic z or every other Day, if they have 
Latin Exerciſes to write. Let them firſt co 
ſhed this Exerciſe off, giving the Rules co 
5 for Spelling; next the various Significations ti 
|; of each Word, as they. find them in their I G 
| Dictionary; by which they will ſoon ac- ch 
auire a copious Vocabulary, and become w. 
{. acquainted not with Words only, but with P 
| 
| 


Things themſelves. Let them next give 
an Account of the Parts of Speech one by 
One, and apply the Rules of Syntax in the 
Conſtruction. Laſtly, let them reſolve 
| eech Sentence, ſupplying every where the 

- Ellipſis. | To proceed thus, will ſoon re- 
| fees Honour on a Maſter, give the higheſt 
| Satisfaction to a ſenſible Pareat,. and entail 
on the Scholar a, Feng and laſting Ad- 
Vane 4; | 
Something Baier to this Method} is high- 
.ly recommended by an . ingenious anony- 
mous Writer; who after treating of 9 
| other 
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other eſſential Parts of Education, reſumes 
the Subject of an Engliſh one, as a Matter 
of the utmoſt Importance.  _ __ 

„ Particularly, ſays he, teaching them 
Ito write and ſpeak correctly and fluently in 

their own Language, is the moſt important 
e Inſtruction. One Exerciſe ſhould be daily _ 
r to write a Page of Epgliſh, and after that, 
to examine every Word by the Grammar 
Rules; and in every Sentence they have 
compoſed, to oblige them to give an Ac 
count of the Engliſh Syntax and Confſtruc- 
tion.“ And ſpeaking of the Education of. ©. 
Greece, whoſe Youth were taught to write 
their own Language more accurately than 
we are taught Latin and Greek, . aſks,” 
But where is Engliſh taught at preſent ?® . 

00 ( 

'* We have Latin Grammar Schools in moſt 
incorporate Towns; but we have not a profeſſed. 
Engliſh Grammar School in all Britain; notwith- 
ſtanding, that take the Youth of the United King- 
dom in general, hardly one of an hundred require 
a Latin Education; though thoſe of all Ranks 
require an Engliſh one. Engliſh Grammar ought > 
to be taught in every Latin School: And there 


= 


ought to be a Maſter for the Engliſh Language, 
in each of thoſe eminent Seminaries of Weſtmin- 
da Raton, n eee Me SIR tes 


: - would not do Juſtice, if I did not ſay that 
er ih — 12 , 9 . 1 3 i with F 
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Who thinks it of uſe to "ſtudy. correctly 


that Language which he is to uſe every Day 


in his Life, be his Station ever ſo high or 


ever ſo inſignificant. It is in this the No- 


bility and Gentry defend their Country, and 


ſerve their Prince in Parliament; in this the 


Lawyers plead ; the Divines inſtruct; and 
all ranks of People write their Letters, and 
tranſact all their Affairs: and yet who ſtu- 


dies to write this even accurately, not to 


ſay politely ? Every one is ſuffered to form 
his Style by Chance; to .imitate the firſt 


- wretched Model that falls in his way, be- 


fore he knows what is faulty, or can reliſh 


the Beauties of a juſt Simplicity.“ Quo- 


tations might here be made from the cele- 
brated Mr. Locke, and ſome other learned 


Writers on Education, ftrongly recom- 


mending the Inſtruction of the Britiſh Youth 


in the Grammar of their own. Language; 
were it not, that Reaſon as much as Autho- 
rity ought, in a Matter of ſuch Importance, 


| : to determine the Readers Judgment. For, 
beſides What has been already ſaid, if it be | 
ſeriouſly conſidered,” that Grammar is che 


ſolſ F oundation, HOO, Wee all other. 
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Science reſts, and as all human Enquiry. 
is divided into Science and Language; and 
further, as under the latter fall the Ideas 


and Subjects of the Didactic Style, Orato- 


ry, Poetry, Painting and Sculpture; I 
would aſk whether young Gentlemen ought 
to be left to form their Style by Chance, 


ox to be obliged to begin the Study of their 


Mother Tongue, at the very Hour which, 
calls them forth to play their ſeveral Parts, 
upon the great Theatre of Human Life? 

In forming the Style, the . 
Obſervations will be of Uſe. 

That the Language ought to corre- 
ſpond to the Subject; grand or heroic 
Actions or Sentiments requite. elevated 
Language; tender Sentiments ought to 
be expreſſed in Words ſoft and flowing \ 


is adapted to Words grave and didactic, 
7 8% % 5 may be conſidered as the Dreſs 
of Thought; and where the one js. not 


ſuited to the Nr we are ſenſible of In- | 


"EL.EE 


like a Man of Quality "Where the Im 
Ia made by the Words reſembles the 
mpreſſion made by the Thought, the fi- 
miſar Emotions mix ſweetly in the Mind. 
- i augment 1 18 But where $ 

& Tat; 
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and pa ain Language devoid of Ornament, 


3 
9 
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the Impreſſions made by the Thought and 
the Words are diſſimilar, the vagus oy | 
Un'an | they are forced into is diſa | 
This erate betwixt the gh . 
See Words has been obſerved by every 
ritic LL 
Writers of inferior Rank are continually 
pon 809 8 to enliven 1 78 BE 
r Exaggeration and Juper- 
latives. This unluckily has an Effect 
contrary to what is intended. The Reader 
diſguſted with Lan that ſwells abovt 
the Subject, is led by Contraſt to think 
more meanly of the Subject than ir may 
poſſibly deſerve. 
© Alll affefted Words and harſh Tranſpo- 
fitions ſhould be noted; every Phraſe not 
uſed in Authors, or in good Com any 
. barſh 1 aphors, which 


2 uliar L be nor Force, mould 
1 be rp el eee joy aphors are a kind 
= of Banu. "which 0 admirably on 
1 proper oper Occaſions, but ſhew a tawdry Mind 
bn ; Kt 


ſeruples to appear, unleſs dreſſed 3 


gen dither good Eggli Cine, 
ot 
0, Irole - Writings of Sui me 


5 beſt Mode odels for: formit a. 
"of of Yoach, by Writing Exerciſes 
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no Writer equals Swift. Plutarch de gloria 
Athenienſium, obſerves that Thucydides 
makes his Reader a Spectator, and inſpires 
him with the ſame Paſſions as if he were 
| an. Eye Witneſs, 1 am entitled, ſays, an 
elegant Writer, to make the ſame Obſer- 
vation. on our Country Man Swift. From 
this happy Talent ariſes that Energy of 
Style which is peculiar to him. 
Style in general, may be briefly defined, 
the proper and elegant Manner of adjuſt- 
ing the N to the Subject, or a pro- 
per Choice of Words, agreeable to the 
Rules of Syntax. 1 e 
If a conciſe or nervous Style be an Or- 
nament, - Tautology muſt be a Blemißi. 
Tautology conſiſts either in an unneceſſary 
Repetition of the ſame, or different Words, 
to the ſame Purpoſe; or in a Repetition 
of the lame Senſe in different Words. 
An uncultivated Mind naturally falls 
into Tautology with reſpect both to Words 
and Sentiment. Nothing can more readily 


reyent this Fault in Youth, or lay a more 


ſolid Foundation towards forming their 
N than (after they have written Ex er- 
ciſes ſufficient to make them Maſters of 

Syntax) to ply them with Exerciſes of Tau- 
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ſite, he will nad ft, proper, neceſſary, & 
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The firſt and perhaps, the beſt Step i in 
this Requiſice, is to dictate a few Sentences 


at a Time, and to ſupply the Ellipſis every 


where, according to the Examples in the 
Chapter of Ellipſis, and Page 223. This 
Method will anſwer two good Ends; firſt, 
it will improve the Scholar in the Know-. 


| ledge of a full and grammatical Conſtruc- 
tion; ſecondly, it will ſhew him all along 
what Words are elegantly left out by our 


beſt Writers, though otherwiſe neceſſary 
to make the Sentence full and gramma- 
tical. 

The next Step is to prevent a Redun- 
dancy of Words apparently ſynonymous, 


To accompliſh this Particular, a Maſter, 


when diftatiog, will throw in ſeveral 
Words of the fame Signification z for Ex- 
ample, if the Word happens to be on 


Al 


+ * has gay Time falleg i into. >ihis fort, of 


. in the Iliad. z 
. 1 and Omnipotence inveſt thy throne. 1 


lia 5. 3. 


. A armour rung. - lliad 12. 94. 
Far on their check, Mp r in 3 _ 
* 1 | 0 
"And Like the Moon he broad refulgent ſhie 45 
Blaz'd with long * and gleam'd athwart 
we Field. * man 19. * 
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All which, the Scholar being unaware, 
will write. But this Method continued for 
ſome Time, will prevent à ridiculous Ver- 
. boſity, by making the Scholar well ac- 
: quainted with N e ve Terms,“ on 
wi 


| 3 $ 

If a Redundancy be diſ uſting to Men of Tate, 
* I furely, it is not to be juſtified 1a Addreſſes to the 
: Supreme. f 
; « Almighty God, who art-the firſt and thief. 
r of Good, engage all 'the Powers and Faculties © . ; 
5 r n e 4 00 t in thee, and to 
a place ul en Tre und in 
Nelſon's Companion, P. 418. 


J do not a 
N Prayers, when ſpun. out to an indiſereet Length. 
8 There. is a fort of Tautology often to vy met 


's with in low Writers, where x Word or Words 
1 are inſerted which have no relation to the Senſe: 
2 Of this Nature is the following "Example. © You 
| that are a Step higher than a Philoſopher, a Di- 
vine, yet have too much Grace and Wit thun 
to be a Biſhop. Pope's Letters, 80. Than is a2 
1 Gr N it 3 to de, yet have too much 
ace and Wit to be a Biſhop; or, leaving « out, 

tes much, thus, Yet have mote Grace and Witt 
than to be 4 Biſhop; for than always follows the 
Compazative, but never the ans. Deter 
ſee Page 1 

W. — «af re ee ene ol. Fey | 
nyms, the WA 4 muſt, oy his eee heat - 
tily in every Exerciſe. - lter will not 
Place the proper Term always ry bs in Page 232, 
bs ſometimes in che middie, and fometimes at” 
the end. 
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with the Term beſt adapted ta the Subject; 
ſo us to be in ſome meaſure an Introduction 
to the proper Choice of Words. Thefe 
'Exercifes may be interſperſed with falſe 
Syntax, becauſe in ſome Writers both 
Tautology and falſe Syntax are to be met 
'with } in the ſame Sentence. 

When the Scholar is ſufficiently verſed 
in the r Exerciſes, he will 
- oe to the proper Arrangement of 

ords and Members in a Period. The 
Examples extracted from Lord Kaimes's 
admired Elements of Criticiſm, Vol., 2. 
Sect. 2. are Aly adapted to my Plan 
for forming the Style, and bid fair to crown 
the work. If any Maſter ſhould find that 
there is not a ſufficient Number of thoſe 
Examples of improper Arrangement; it 
is eaſy to dictate more from any good Wri- 
ter, by miſplaeing e. IIs Membess, 
or Circumſtances. 

It may be proper now, to epo ano- 
ther Exerciſe of very great Importance, 
recommended by the anonymous Writer 

abovementioned, viz. © To oblige young 
- Gentlemen to ſpeak every Day their un- 

_ © written Thoughts on any Subject in En- 
glich. Let them read an Oration in Tully 

or Livy, let them read it to themſelves in 


Latin as often as Or Reale, then ſhut the 
* 


a 
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of our beſt Poets, and to make chem * 
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Book and ſpeak the Senſe. of it extempore 


in unpremeditated Words. A little Uſe 
will make it moſt agreeably eaſy ; and what 
a Habit is this for a Man of Quality? Be- 
gin with a Fable of Phædrus, thence to a 
ſhort. Speech in an Hiſtorian : You will 


be amazed how ſoon they will enter into 


the Spirit of Cicero, and plead the Cauſe 
of Ligarius with his Ardour, and feel what 
they utter. This is the Ambition I would 
have you purſue: Afford to Gentlemen this 
diſtinguiſhing, this neceſſary Education, 
and become thus a Nurſery of State Orators. 
I need not adviſe you to give them a Taſte 


aloud gracefully,? &c. r. 

J was ſorry to differ from this, ſenſible 
Writer in the Preface to the Briuiſb Grams 
mar ; but from Experience I am ſtill of the 
ſame Opinion, namely, that it would be 
more rational to let young Gentlemen: fir 
deliver their written Thoughts, I mean the 
Subjects given them for Exerciſes as the 
Foundation of Oratory, whether extempo- 
rary or ſtudied. It is an Obſervation, that 
we muſt be born Poets. but that we may 


es ew een Fate Fimus, 


| | | Oratorgs.;. 
+ A 1 aleo W oth wanted in our 
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Orateres. ''Let young Gentlemen then have 
Variety of Exerciſes from our pureſt Writers, 
Speeches or Orations the moſt elegantly 
err put into falſe Grammar, Tau- 
. ; &e, let them firſt render their Ex- 
i excl into the Style of the Original; after 
which let them read the Subject, whether 
a ſhort Speech, an Oration, or part of one, 
two or three times over, and then deliver 
it exrempore: This is in a great meaſure de- 
livering their own Compoſitions which is a 
vaſt help to the Memory, as every Gen- 
tleman can witneſs who delivers his own 
Compoſitions ertempere either from the 
Pulpit, or at che Bar. 
It is greatly to be cee thee che 4 
Sex have been fo ſhamefully neglected with 
regard to a proper hſh Education; 
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A without which, 1. I cannot ſee how a young 

» Lady can be Company even to berſel 

4  Buſtomn, though in Point of Genius they 

i are not inferior to the other Sex. has | 
oO ved chem'of any Benefit reſulting from a 

a Latin and Greek Education: But is a Lady 
bl of Birth or Fortune to be deprived of the 


e Pleafure reſulting from a 3 
Proprie 


of Re herſelf with 
Fluency in Speaking and Writing her —— 
Language? $4 Qualification which - muſt 

more * diſtinguiſh her from the 


illiterate 
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illiterate Vulgar, and throw a Luſtre on all 
her other Accompliſhments?? 

The ſame Rule laid down for young 
Gentlemen who are to learn Latin, will 
hold with relation to young Ladies who 
are to learn French; viz. to lay the Foun- 
dation of Grammar in that of their own. 
Tongue. For the Grammars of all Lan- 

ages are of near Affinity; and the French 
Rules of Syntax, as far as they go, are per- 
haps more Analogous to thoſe of 2 
than the Latin Rules are. 

In the Exercifes of falſe Syntax upon each 
of the fifteen general Rules, that. the Scho- 
lar might not be too much embarraſſed at 
his firſt ſetting out, there is no Word falſe, 
but what is Jiſtinguiſhed byItalics, and relates 75 

immediately to the Rule. However, a Maſ- 
ter, when dictating, may mix the Exerciſes, 
and make them as promiſcuous as he pleaſes, 

The third Chapter contains promiſcuous,. . 
Exerciſes of falſe Syntax both in Proſe and 
Verſe; and to aſſiſt thoſe who would im- 
prove themſelves without a. Maſter, the Fi- 
gures 1, 2, 3, &c. refer to' the true Syntax 
at the Bottom of the Page. 

To conclude, being aware that a bulky 1 
Book of this Nature is diſguftful to Maſters, 
and always diſheartening to Scholars; he 
W Materials have been crowded within 
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converſant with Method, will, it is hoped, 
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for the Honour and ry xj 0g" of the 
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.as narrow Bounds as was conſiſtent with 


Perſpicuity, an Ingredient, which, to thoſe 


ppear t thisPerformance. But after 
all, tho? I may not have reached the intend- 
ed Goal, yet if I have drawn up a more 
extenſtve = beneficial Plan, than has been 
hitherto offered to the Public, and have, 


Engliſh Language, and 


the Benefit of 
the. Youth be thek Kingdoms, ſtruck out 


great and ultimate End; I ſhall. have the 
Satisfaction to think, chat I have not miſ- 
pent my Time in the Service of the ag 
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+ four Parts, viz, Orthography, Proſody, Etymo- 
logy, and Syntax. Orthography teaches to ſpell 


| the Art of _—_ Verſes. Etymology teaches 


2 InTrxoDvucT un W 75; 
mar ſhould teach to ſpeak and write the Engliſh 


not toom; taught, not taut, &c. Proſody con- 
ſiſts of two Parts: The firſt teaches the true Pro- 
nunciation of Words and Syllables; compriſing 


tion, Change, Analogy 


compounded Sound. Are Letters Sounds? No; 
Letters are only the Signs or * of Sounds, 
not the Sounds themſelves. 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstu 
5 .W X Y 2Z. 


Language correctly. | | 
How many Parts has Grammar ? Grammar has 


or write every Word with proper Letters ; as na- 
tion, not naſhun; precious, not preſhus ; tomb, 


Accent, Quantity, and Emphaſis z- and the other 


inds of Words; their Deriva- 
or Likeneſs to one an- 


other in any Language. Syntax teaches the right 
placing or joining of Words together in Senten- 


the Expoſition or 


0 
ces. 1 95 we ſee, that Grammar treats of Let · 
ters, Syllables, Words, and Sentences, 


* 


SECTION I. 


Of LETTERS. a 
> 7 1 1 2 -” 1 6 
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HAT is a Letter? A Letter is the Sign, 
Mark, or Character of a ſimple or un- 


ws + —— at. —_—_— . x * 


| | ow many Letters 
are there in the- Engliſh Language? "Twenty-ſix, 
heſe Letters are divided into Vow 


els and Conſonants. What is a Vowel? A Vow: 
elis a Letter which makes a full and perfect 1 7 
ne | r 


Sign, 
r un- 
No; 
unds, 
etters 
y-ſix, 
tu V! 
Vow 
Vow: 


Sound 
Wy: of 
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of itſelf, without, joining any other Letter to it. 

There are five Marks 2 Vowels in the Engliſh 

Tongue, ay e, i, o, u, and (y) at the End of 

Words for ie. Y is alſo a Vowel in the middle 
of all Words of Greek Origin. 

What is a Diphthong ? A Diphthong is the 
Meeting of two Vowels in one Syllable. There are 
twenty Diphthongs in the Engliſh Language, viz. 
ai, au, ea, ee, ei, eo, eu, ie, oa, oi, oo, Ou, ui, ay, 
ey, oy, uy, aw, ew, ow. The laſt ſeven may be 
called improper Diphthongs; * becauſe they are 
only written at the End of Words, to expreſs the 
Sounds of the proper Diphthongs they repreſent ; 


as, ay is always written at the End of Words for 


ai; ey for ei; oy for ol; uy for viz aw for au; 
ew for eu; ow for ou. | 5 
What is a Triphthong? A Triphthorig'is the 
meeting of three Vowels in one Syllable. "There 
are three Triphthongs in our Language, viz. 1. 
Eau, which ſounds (u) long, in beauty, With 1 its 
Derivatives; but (o) long, in beau. 2. Leu in , 
lieu, adieu. 3. Iew in view. 
What is a Conſonant? A Conſonant is a Let | 

ter which cannot make a perfect Sound without 
adding ſome ſingle or double Vowel. either Yefore 


or after it; 28, ab or be, eat or tea; and there- 


fore derives its Name from conſounding 85 or ſound- 
ing together with the Vowels.” | 

There are twenty-one Conſonants,' b, e, d, 1 
lde I, m, n, p, , 7, 5, t, Vs w, x, Y, 2. 

hey are divided into Mutes and half Vowels. 
The Mutes cannot make a Sound without a VoW- 
el; as, b, c, d, f, g, by J, k, p, d, 8, t, v, 
x, 2. A half Vowel, or Liquid, makes an im- 


B 2 perfect 


4  InTrxopucTion e 
perfeft. Sound, without Johitng any other Letter 
to it; as, l, m, po, r. and y have complete 


Sounds; w ſounds like (oo); y, as a Conſonant, 


ſounds like ſhort (i) twice, but rapidly pronoun- 


Ot an meſe Conſobants (e) and (g) ſuffer the 
moſt viſible change as to their Sounds. C ſounds 


always hard like (k) before the Vowels z, o, u, 


and the Conſonants 1, r, t; as, came, come, 
cup, clear, creep, act, &c. but before the Vow- 
els e, i, y, or before an Apoſtrophe, it ſounds 
without exception like (s); as cell, city, cypreſs, 
plac'd for placed. G, without Exception, keeps 
its guttural hard Sound before a, o, u, as, game, 
gold, gun, &c.. and before all Conſonants: But 


| Fo before e, i, yy or before an Apoſtrophe, it ſounds 


ſoſt like (j), 1. e. (dh) ; as, gender, ginger, gyp- 


ip, judg'd for judged. G has this ſoft Sound be- 
fore e, and i, in all Words derived from the 


Greek, Latin, and French. In ſome Words 
purely Engliſh (g) keeps its hard Sound before e, 
and 1; as, get, gift, gilt, geld, together, begin, 
ive, gild, gird, girt, with their Derivatives and 
ee G retains its hard Sound before e, 
and i, in all Hebrew Names of the Bible; and 
wherever two gg's come together, they are both 
hard, though e, i, of y follow; as, dagger, ſtag- 
ver begging, hugging, dreggy, craggy, foggy. 
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SECTION u. 
Of SYLLABLES. 


Fo HAT is the Uſe of Letters? Letters ſerve 
to make Syllables; Syllables, properly 
combined, produce Words; ords, properly 
combined, produce Sentences; Sentences, proper- 
ly ordered, produce a Speech or Diſcourſe. 
What is a Syllable? A Syllable is a complete 
Sound uttered in ane diſtinct Breath; as, O, come, 
let, us, ſing, to, the, Lord, for, he, is, good; in 
the utterance of which Words we obſerve twelve 
diſtin Motions of Breathing, N 
What Letters cab make a Syllable? One fingle, 
or one double Vowel only; or any one of the 
ſingle or double Vowels joined to any one of the 
ſingle or double Conſonants, can make a Syltable. 
No Number of Conſonants can make a Syllable 
without a Vowel z as, String th can make no 
»yllable of themſelves ;-but if 1 put in (e) betwixt 
(r) and (n), thus Strength, it makes a Syllable 
and proper Word, Therefore, as many Vowe 
fingle or double, as are found in a Word, of fo 
many Syllables does that Ward conſiſt; as good 
1, ſeem-ly 2, in- form- er 3, per-pe-tu-ate'4, de- 
po- pu. lat ed 5, in- ſen fi-bi-li-ty 6, un · phi· lo · ſo- 
phi-cal-ly 7, in com- pre -hen- ſi bi li- ty 8. 
F mY are there two Vowels in (good), and but 
one Syllable? Becauſe a Diphthang makes but 
one Syllable, having but one diſtin Sound. 5 
But why are there 87 Vowels in W 
2 | 5 3 


> 
* 9 
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and only four Syllables? Becauſe the fina! br f- 


lent (e) ſerves only to lengthen the Sound of the 


foregoing Vowel, and being never pronounced, 


cannot increaſe the Number of Syllables. 
ny is a Monoſyllable ? A Word of one Syl- 
able | 

What is a DiſſyNable? A Word of two Syl- 
lables. 


What is a Triffyllable ? A Word of d 
Syllables. 


What is 2 Polyſyllable "A Word of many 
8 Uables. E = 
How many general Rules have you for the ti true 


Diviſion of Syllables? Five. 


RuLe I. When a ſingle Oveifoliant' comes be- 
tween two Vowels, it goes with the laſt Vowel 
in dividing the Syllables. As, a-bate, a- bo- mi- 
nate, hu-mi-li-ty, lu-mi-na-ry, py-ra- mid, ra- pa- 
ci-ty, Kc. X is * wien the firſt Mlablez ; > 
ex-alt, e. 1 


” RvLe II. "When t. two Sate meet n 


two Vowels, Which are not proper to begin a 


Word, they are parted in dividing the Syllables. 
As, ab-hor, am- buſn, con- vent, dor- mant, flim-ſy, 


e mor-tar, Ke. a 


y 2+ * 1 "x 


"Rvutt III. When tws « or bee Ge meet 
between two Vowels, which are proper to be- 


giv a Word, they go with the laſt Syllable in the 


viſion. As, a bridge, de-ſtroy, d ine N 


S ect, Ne c. 


* wed — 3 a — : ry # * hs bs 
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Rur IV. When three or four Conſonants 


meet between two Vowels, which are not proper 


to begin a Word, the- firſt Conſonant is always 


kept with the firtt Syllable. As, abſtain, ab- f 
ſcond, - for-treſs, mar- ſhal, mer. chant, tran- 


ſcribe, &c. 


> Rurs v. When two o Vowbls that 1 not a 
Diphthong meet in the Middle of Words, they 
are parted in dividing the Syllables. As, Pri-ar, 
el ent, won, NW. ri-ot, tri-al, e &c. 


Have you no Exceptions from theſe general- 


Rules? From theſe general e ate ene 


derivative and compound Words. 


How many Sorts of Words are there? All f 


Words whatſoever are either * or nen, 
tive, {imple or compound. 

What is 4 primitive or imple Word ? A pri. 
mitive or ſimple Word is ſuch as cannot be deri- 
ved from any other Word in the ſame Language; 
as, man, good, hope, kind, honeſt, &. 
What is a derivative Word ? A derivative 
Word is a primitive or ſimple Word, with the Ad- 
dition of a Syllable or Syllables to the ſame; as 
by adding (ly) to the primitive Word man, is 


formed the derivative Word man ly; ſo from the 


primitive good, by adding (neſs) comes the derj+ 
vative good- neſs; and by adding the Syllable (5) 
to the primitive honeſt, is formed the derivative 


honeſty. The additional Syllables or Termina- 


tions that form derivative Words are, able, al, 


ance, ary, age, ard, ate, ation, ed, done, en, ence, - 


ent, er, es, els, eſt, ot, eth, ice, ing, iſh, iſm, iſt, 
B4 8 ys 


— 


_—_— 
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| ($} before (able); as, peace, peace - able; fer- 
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ity, ize, leſs, ly, ment; neſs, oe, Or, 2 kein, ric, 
ſhip, ty, ure, y. 

What is a compound Word? A compannd 
Mou. is formed of two or more ſimple Words ; 

as gold-ſmith, ſhip- wreck, wheel-wright, mau- 
hood, Fiſh- ſtreet-hill, &c. or of a Goole Word, 
and a Prepoſition ſet before it as diſ-pleaſe, un- 
fit, fore · ſight, out: do, trans- ſorm, &c. 

How are derivative Words ſpelled? In ſpel- 


ling of derivative Words, the Primitive muſt al- 
ways be kept whole; thus, tempt, tempt-ed ; me 
form- ing; covet, covet-ous 3 mane, ſec 


ary, &c. 
Except 1. When the Primitive; ends wich a 


Vowel, and the Syllable which is added begins al- 
a ſo with 2 Vowel, then the firſt Vowel is always 


dropped; as, fame, fam-ous; love, lov-ing; dance, 
danc-ing; trifle, trifl ing; humble, humbl- ing; 
bubble, bubbl- ing; deſue, deſir-· ing derive, de- 
riv-ed, & c. But (e) is not dropped after (e) and 


— 


vice - able, 


charge- able, change able, &c. becauſe 


= ths (e)/was hopped, (c) and (x) would aſume 


dard Sounds before (a) in able. If the ad- 
ditional. Syllable which makes the Derivative be- 
. with a Conſonant, then the Vowel in the 


monte Wh, 


ſecond Exception? When the 


- What is Jour 
primitive ord ends with (y), it is changed into 


(i) in the Derivative; as, duty, duti-fui; crafty, 


W angry. oe: anger envy, n 


4 


Primitive is alſo retained; as, love, love-ly; like, 
ke-neſs; ee rern — 
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&c. but (y) is retained before the $yllable (ing) +, 
as, teſtify-ing, multiply-ing, en 1 
What is your third Exception ena Ward 
of one or tg Syllables ends with a ſingle Conſo - 
nant, and no Diphth fal before it, and the 
Accent lies on the lat &y able, then that Conſo-. 
nant is always doubled in the Derixatiye ; as, 
man, man- ned; pen, pen. ned; tin, tin - ned, ſing. 
ſinned; ſan, fan-ning ; ſtir, ſtir-red; ſap, Rop- 
per, &. prefer, 
acquit, ac uit-te 


omit-ted ; defer, defer-, 


red, &c. But when the Accent is on the firſt $ N. 
lable, the Conſonant is not doubled; as, profiteed,, 
banter-ing, POR thünder-i * mür - mur - 


ns. 0s. 


F 
a * . & Wa * 1381 W 3 179 
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HAT is Accent? Accent is the Rig 


yllable in a Word, which 8 yah muſt de 
by heard than the reſt of we Word; as in. 
Thunder, the Streſs of the Voice lies on the T4 
 Syllable { Thun), which takes the Accent, and' is 
therefore louder or better heard than the ſe- 
cond Syllable (der J. So, to cqnfoiind, * 
ſecond Syllable, which has the Accent, is 
er and beter heard than the firſt (con). "80, in 
Con ſanguinity, the third Syllable (gin), which 
_ the Accent, is yo and better * than 
5 de 


A er-red ; campel,, compel-led 5.. - 
omit, om | 


and Inflection of the Voice . a cer- f 1 
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the reft of the Syllables. The Syllable that takes 
the Accent is always long by Inflexion. 
What do you underſtand by Quantity? Quan- 
tity is the proper Meaſure of 8 yllables, determin- 
ing them to be long or ſhort, A long Syllable C 
takes double the time in pronouncing that a ſhort 
one does; as, bib, babe; her, here; e 
röb, röbe; tün, tüne. | 
_ *Whatis Emphaſis? As Accent is the Riſing 
| of the Voice upon a certain Syllable in a Word; 
| ſo Emphaſis is the Elevation of the Voice upon a 
certain Word or Werds in a Sentence. The em- 
atical Word or Words, carrying an Importance 
in themſelves, and on which the Senſe of the reſt 


wy 


depends, muſt always, —_— they are found, yy 
whether in the Beginning, Middle, or End of a 

Sentence, be pronounced with a fuller and Rrodg- | 4 
er Tone of Voice. al 


What do. you mean by Cadence? Cadence. is Pr 
| r to Emphaſis; for as Emphaſis is 


the xi Cadence is the falling of the Voice up- Ss 
on one or more Words in a Sentence. Cadence \ or 

- . generally takes place at the End of a Sentehce,. oth 
unles the e poſes Fan an n is 1 
2 ann ö A A5 

15 ; 2 wh 
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CHAP. Il. 


of the Eight Son f. of Wein « or Pars ] | 
of Sp. FN 


HAT do you mean by a Word? A 

Word is an articulate Voice, ſignificant 
by Compact; of which no Part is of itſelf fignif- - 
cant “*. 

Are Words Things or Ideas? No: Words 
are neither Things nor Ideas; but only the Siens 
or Symbols of Ideas 1. 1 

How many Parts of Speech are there > There 
are eight Sorts of Words of a different Nature, 
which we call eight Parts of Speech, viz.. Noun, 
Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjuntion, 


Every whole of Speech, every Section, Paragraph, 
or Sentence, implies a certain Meaning, diviſible into 
other Meanings; but Words imply a Meaning -whigh 
is not ſo diviſible ; and are therefore the ſmalleſt Parts 
of Speech, as nothing leſs.than a Word can have any 
Meaning at all. Now the Words, Get Wi: dom, have 
each a Meaning; but there. is no e in any of” 
their Parts: neither in the Letters of the firſt, 0. 4 
nor in the Syllables of che laſt: thus, Viſ dm. 

+3 Words are the Symbols of Ideas, both _ ral! 
and particular; yet of the general primarily; eſſential · 
ly. and immediately; of the pn 24 2 
rily, accidentallys: th mediately. | - | 
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Prepoſition, Interjection; under which all the 


Words of a wn, rh are com̃prized. 
Are the Parts of u be ſame in the Eng- 
liſh as in other Tables Ves; for that which 


is a Noun in Engliſh, is a Noun in the Latin, 


| "I French, lealian, * Languages. 
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of a thing that may be perceived either by 
the Senſes or Underſtanding. which conveying 
- ſome certain Idea or Image to the Mind, it wants 
| eee ord to make us under- 
it. : 


3 What do you mean b the Senſes 7 The Hear- 


ing, Seeing, Smelling, Taſting, and Feeling: So 


that whateverT cur Near, foes nia, taſte, or feel, 


is a Noun, © 
-How is a Novn Subſtantive divided? A Noun 
_ Subſtantive is proper, common, or abſtract. 
A Noun proper is a Ward which belongs to 
ſome AN 8 one 2 4 Kind; as, 
ames, , mes, &c 
1 What pl, — common? : A Noun Subftan- 
tive common'is a Word which belongs to all of a 


Kind; as, man, woman, city, river, & e. 


Is the Word James a proper or à common 
Name? It is a proper Name; becauſe it belongs 


to ſome particular one of a Kind; for James is not | 


the Nannrof * 
25 ee 


HAT is + Noun? A Nounis the Name 


1 A. qa ac. at. 
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Are the Words, Man, . proper or com- 
mon Names? They are common; becauſe they _ 
belong to all of a ind; for eve Severe Man. is called 
a Man, and every; Woman! is called a Woman; 
but every Man is not called James; nor every 
Woman M 
Are the ods; horſe,” dog, ſkip, river, proper 
or common Names? - They are N for 
every Horſe is called a Horſe, and 
called a Dog, and every Ship is e Sl, 
and every River is called. \ a River; | 
Are the Words, Bucephalus, Turk, Terrible, 
Thames, proper or common Names? They are 
proper; becauſe they belong to ſome individual or 
8 a Kind; A N is not 
called Bucephalus; nor eve og Turk ; norev 
Ship Tartu; nor — Damen. 51 
What Nouns are the Objects of the Under- 
ſtanding ? They are called Abſtract Nouns; be- 
cauſe p are abſtracted or ſeparated from mate- 
rial Subſtances (which are the Objects of the out- 
ward Senſes), and are on perceptible by the 
refined. Operations of the Mind. Such) are. atk 
the Speties of: of Attributes, Virtues, V ices, Paſſions, 
and Affections, &c. as, juſtice,” mercy,” good-. 
holy temperance, fortitude, . patience, revenge, 
| pride, ul, male „anger, 2 WW 2 


5 
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HERE are four Cbaracteriſties viſible ; in, 
or pertaining to a Noun, viz. Number, 
Caſe, Gender, and Article. > ; 
Wbat is Number? Number is the Diſtindion | 
of one from two, or many. There ate two Num- 
bers, the Singular and the Plural. The Singular 
Number is uſed when we ſpeak of one Perſon or 
Thing; as, a Boy, a Dog, a Stone, a Tree, &c. 
The Plural Number is uſed when we ſpeak of 
more Perſons or Things than one; as, Boys, 
Dogs, Stones, Trees, Kc. . 
„ - The Plural Number is generally formed b add- 
ing(s) to the Singular. But if the Singular Num- 
ber ends in ch, ſu, {s, or x, then the Pronunciation, 
requires that (es) be added to the Singular; as, 
church, church; es; bruſn, bruſh-es; witneſs, 
witneſs: es; box, hox- es. And if the Singular 
ends in ſe, ze, ce, or ge, pronounced ſoft, then the 
(8)«that, is added to make the Plural, cannot be 
heard without making another Syllable; as, borfe, 
- horkes ; breeze, bree · es; face, ſac- es; age, 
ages. 
I in (f ) and (fe) ia, 2 eaſe in Pros | 
ciation, make their Plural by changing (f) and 
(fe) into (ves) ; as, calf, calves; half, halves; 
kpifesknives ; leaf, leaves; loaf, leaves; 3 ſheaf, 
ſheaves ; J ſelf, (elves; thicf, "thieves ; 3 Wiſe, wives z 
* Cily 
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ſhelf, ſhelves; wolf, wolves. The following 
Words ending in (f) and (ff) make their Plural 

* by adding only (s), viz. hoof, roof, grief, dwarf, 
miſchief, handkerchief, relief, muff, ruff, cuff," 
ſnuff, ſtuff, puff, cliff, ſkiff, But ſtaff makes 
„„ / LT TIN. 
Some Words have their Plural in (en); as, 
Child, children; Man, men; Woman, women; 
Ox, oxen 3 Brother, brethren, or brothers: | 

Chicken is not Plural; we ſay Chicken, Singular, : 
chickens, Plural. The following Plurals are ir- | 

regular. | 


Plur. Zing. Plur. Sing. 

Dice |Louſe|Lice Penny Pence Foot 
Mice Gooſe . Geeſeſ Tooth Teeth|Sow. 
/ Sa 


EC} £1 + bg s e ; 
Deer, Hoſe, Sheep, Fern, are uſed alike. in. 
both Numbers. ©. : tt FA a 


Plur. 

Feet 

Swine 
T * 


Die 


Sing, be Sing, 
Mouſe 


Have all Words a Singular and a Plural Num- 
ber? No, whatever Nature or Art has made 
double, wants the Singular Number; as, - Aſhes, 
Bowels, Bellows, - Breeches, Entrails, ; Lungs, | 
Sciſſars, Snuffers, Thanks, 'Tongs, Wages, Alps, 
Annals, Kalends, Ides, Nones, Sc. 

A ſtill greater Number of Words have no Plu - 
ral; as, the Names of Men and Women, Cities, 
Countries, Mountains, Rivers, c. The Names 
of Virtues, Vices, Habits, Metals, Li uids, 
Herbs, unQuous Matter; as, Fat, Wax, n 
Glue, &c. and moſt Sorts of Grain, as Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Darnel, except Oats and Tares ; ,- 
Pea makes Peas in the Plural, and Bean makes 

"Ft 3 8 „ 
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Beans ; from Herbs are excepted Colewarts, Leeks, 
Artichokes, Cabbages and Nettles. 


Have Adjectives any Number? Adjectives have 
no Difference of Numbers; for when an (s) is 
added to an Adjective to make the Plural Num- 


ber, it becomes a Subſtantive; as, Goods, for 
good Things or Wares ; News, for new Things ; 


e., > 
8 ECTION I. 
Of CASES. 


FAVE we any Caſes i in ur Language? We 

have but one, called the Genitive Cafe, 
| which ends both in the Singular and Plural in (s) 
or (es if the Pronunciation requires wht as Ho- 


mer s lliad, for the Iliad of Homer; Virgil's X- 


neid, for the Aneid of Virgil; the urche 8 
J Peace, for the Peace of the Clare. 5 
Does (5) when added to a Noun to denote the 


Genitive Cafe, ever ſig 
denotes Poſſeſſion or R 


tion, and Gonifies niftes of” „ 


as Man's Breath, for the Breath of n;. not 


Man 5% Breath. Queen Dido's Vow, for the 


Vo of Queen Dido; not Queen Dido bir Vow. 
Diana's Chaſtity, for the Chaſtity of Diana; not 


Diana his Chaſtity. When there are three Nouns, 
to prevent a Circumlocution, the fecond Noun 


forms the Genitive Caſe ; as, the King of Spain's 
Grandes, inſtead of. repeting of twice thus, 44 | 


| 6s. And when 


or 


hites, for white People; Blacks, for black 


e No, ('s) always 


Animal Subſtance; none Feminine, but what denotes 
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or more Nouns are connected by and, or, and 
vor, to prevent hiſſing, the Genitive Caſe may be 
formed only from the laſt; and the Poſſeſſive (5s) 
be underſtood to each of the foregoing. Nquns. 
As, Theſe are Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob's Poſs 
terity. It is either in Homer, Virgil, or Ovid's 
Works. It is neither Hannibal, Pompey, Cæſar, 
nor Alexander's Sword. 
Since we have but one Caſe, baw do we ex- 
preſs the Relation of one Thing to another 7 The 
Powers of the Nomioative and Accuſative Caſes 
are expreſſed by Situation; the reſt! of the Caſes 


by et oh "ti for, w. in, en 4 


SECTION: Iv. 62 
Of Grub As E : 


THAT. js Gendet? Gender. is the Dif, 
tinction of Sen, or the Difference be- 
tween Male and Female. We diſtinguiſh. the 
Genders, n eee four dif 
er 6 w. 

X LEY . wands & as WM; 


e Vn of. 
Caſes; yt: Ae her DH Ines 


fa cur: Langaagy, following Nature alone, has ano- 


A reſulting from the ſame Cauſe, 
an Y, its not being diverſified by Genders. : i | 
It n @ general Rule. in the Engliſh Tongue (except 
only when infringed by à Figure of Speech) chat no 
Subſtantive is Maſculine, but what denotes à Male 


che 
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1. We expreſs the Difference of Sex by diffe- 
rent Words; thus, ac ul u . 


Male. Female. Male. Female, 


Batchelor, Maid, Virgin |'Friar, Nun. 
Boar, SW. [Gander Gooſe. 
Boyz - Girl. Herſe, Mare. 
Bridegroom, Bride. | Huſband, Wife. 
Brother, Siſter. King, Queen. 
Buck, Doe. Lord, Lady. 
. Dall, Cen | Land; DA 
Bullock, Heifer. | Man, Woman. 
Coca nnn Rem, Boe. 
Dog, Bitch. Sloven, © Slut. 
Drake, Duck. Son, Daughter, 
Drone, . Bee. | Stag, Hind, 
Father, Mother. | Uncle, Aunt, 


the Female Animal. Subſtance ;z. and that when the 
Subſtance has no Sex, the Subſtantive is always Neu- 
ter. But it is not ſo in the learned Languages, nor 
in many of the modern Tongues. Theſe, all of them 
have t Multitudes of Words, - ſome Maſculine, 
ſome Feminine, which have References to'Subſtatices, 
where Sex never had Exiſtence. And as they never 
vary the Gender which they have once acquired, our 
Language” has a fingular Advantage which theſe. have 
not. For Example; we cannot ſay hc Virtus, or hic 
Virtus ; la Feriu, or le Vertu; but we can ſay in Eng- 
liſh, Virtue is its own Reward, or Vittue is her own 
Reward: Time maintains it wonted Pace, or Time 
maintains his wonted Pace. This Liberty enables us 
to mark with a peculiar Force, the DiſtinQion between 
the ſevere or logical Stile, and the ornamental or rhe- 
wn: rut oc tain am ace (þ 


G $5 3+ 
1 
9 | . Male. 
- 3 1 ' . 4 


\ 
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Male, Female. | Male. Female. 
Maſter, Dame. Widower, Widow. 
Maſter, Miſs. Wizzard, Witch. 
Milter, Spawner. | Whore- Whore, or 
Nephew, Niece, monger, Strumpet. K 


2, When there is but one Word to expreſs 
both Sexes, as Child, Goat, Cat, Ass, &c. then 
we add another Word to diſtinguiſh” the Sex; 
thus, a Male Child, a Female Child; a he Goat 
for the Male, a ſhe Goat for the Female; a he 
Cat for the Male, a ſhe Cat for the Female; a 
he Aſs for the Male, a ſhe Aſs for the Female. 

3. We ſometimes add another Subſtantive-to 


the Word to diſtinguiſh the Sex; as a Man- Ser- 


vant, a Maid-Servant; a Man-Cook, a Wo- 
man- Cook; a Cock- Sparrow, a Hen- Sparrow; 
a Cock-Lark, a Hen-Lark; a Fes: Cock, a Pea- 


Hen, Sc. 'F 
4. The following Words bore the Feminine —_— 

regularly, by els 3 cen Ge 18 
Male, Female. 1 Male.” 1785 Fanal 

Abbot, © Abbeſs. Emperor Empreſs. 

Actor, Actreſs. Fornicator { Fornica- 

Adiiherer, Adultereſs. E e en 

Ambaſſa- _ Ambaſſa- | Fautor " Faotreſs - 
dor, 7 © ffels. ©] Governor Governeſs 

Baron, Baroneſs. Heir Heireſs 

Benef2Qtor; BencfaAtreh | Prieſt Prieſteſs” 

Count, Counteſs." | Prince Princeſs” 

Deacon, Deaconeſs. Prior Prioreſs TH 

Duke,  *© Dutcheſs." | Poet Poetes | Wig 

EleQor, Electreſs. Propheteèſs 1 


Male. 1 


* 


Teſtator, 
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Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Hunter Huntreſs I Shepherd Shepherdeſs 
Inchanter Inchantreſs | Sorcerer Sorcereſs 
an leweſss Sultan Sultaneſs 
Lion Lioneſs Tutor Tutoreſs 
Marquis Marchion- Traitor Traitoteſs 
er „ e nn Tygreſa 
Maſter Miſtreſs | Songſter Songſtreſs 
Patron - Patroneſs {j Seamſter Scamftreſs 
Protector ProteQrefs | Viſcount Viſcounteſs 

* Peerels | | 


| There are ſame Words which 30's their Fe- 


minine in ix; as Adminiſtrator, Adminiſtratrix; 

Procurator, Procuratrix; Executor, Executrix ; 
Teſtatrix: There is one Feminine end- 

ing in (ine), as Heros. Heroine, Addiſon. He- 

_ roeſs, C 

We give ſex to, or perſonify the following 


Words repreſenting inanimate Things, viz. Sun, 
Time, Death, Sleep, og nee] Bout, Veſſel, 
City, Church, CN Moon, Gun, 
Nature, Fortune, Ship, Fiddle ; % Femi. 


nine: Virtue, with moſt of its Species, is Fe- 
minine, and ſo is Vice, for being Virtue's op- 
- polite 3: the Furies are alſo Feminine. 4 


Note, W amncices Weds wp ale.to ox- 
preſs the Difference of Sex by are be and be. 
When we ſpeak of the Male Sex, 'we uſe the 
Word he; and when we ſpeak of the Female Sex 
| we. uſe the Word he: Hut when we ſpeak of 7 
eren ane . a 
} 4 


37 $- * 
. s \ 


| te, in 


called a demonſtrative Article; becauſe it denotes 


* 
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nor Female Sex, but without Life, we uſe the 


$ECTION v. 
Of the ARTICLES. 


HAT is an Article? An Article is a 
| Word placed before a Subſtantive, for 
the more particular expreſſing or determining of 
its Signification. There are two Articles in our 
Language, à and the; and theſe are really adjec- 
tives, as they are added to Nouns, and cannot 


ſubſiſt or convey any Idea without them. 


Where is a written? A is written before a 
Word beginning with a Conſonant; but when 
the Word begins with a Vowel, or (h) if the (bh) 
be not ſounded, then we write an inſtead of a; as 
an Ass, an Apple, an Evil, an Eye, an Hour, 


an Hoſt, an Heir, an Honour; but a Hand, a © | 


Heart, a Hare, &c, becauſe the (h) is ſounded, 4 
is an Article of Number, and ſignifies one; 28, a 
Man, i. e. one Man; an Hour, i. e. one Hour, c. 
What is the Difference between @ and the? 14 
or an denotes the applying of a general Word to 
ſome individual Perſon or Thing, in a large or 
unlimitted Senſe, i. 6. not telling what particular 
Perſon or Thing we mean; as a man, à horſe, a 


church, à town, Cc. i. c. any man, horſe, . 


church, or town, in general; but no man, horſe, 
n particular, A or ax therefore is uſed be- 
fore Words of the fingular Number only. The is 


what : 
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what particular Perſon or Thing we mean; as t 
man, the horſe, the church, the town, 22 ic e. 
ſome particular man, horſe, church, and town, 
ſpoken of, and known to us before. The is writ- 
ten, therefore, before the Singular and Plural Num- 
ber, as, the man, the men; the horſe, the horſes, 
Sc. The Articles are never put before the Pro- 
nouns, nor the proper Names of Men, Women, 
Kingdoms, Cities, nor the particular Names of Vir- 
tues, Vices, Metals, Corns, Herbs, except when 
We fay by Way of DiſtinQion, He is a Howard, 
he is a Hamilton, f. e. one whoſe Name is How- 
ard or Hamilton, 
We ſometimes put the Article the before the 
proper Names of Ships, Rivers, Mountains, Cc. 
when a Subſtantive is underſtood; as, he com- 
mands the Defiance, i. 4. the Ship called the De- 
flance; ſhe lies in the Thames, i. . in the river 
Thames: Ee. h 
Why have not the Pronouns and proper Names 
the Articles put before them? - Becauſe the Arti- 
cles are put only before Words which require de- 

fining; and the Pronouns and proper Names do 
of themſelves: particularly diſtinguiſh the Perſons 


1 Things of which we ſpeak 3 for it would be 


abſurd to fay, the I, the thou, the John, the 

Thomas. Cannot I lay, he commands the John, 

"the Thomas, the Elizabeth, Sr. Yes, but Ship 

is underſtood to each; 7, e. he commands the Ship 
"EL John, Oc. 5 

The Articles are definite and indefinite; the 

\ "-defivite Article is the, which determines the Senſe 

to ſome particular Petſon or Thing, The inde- 

— finite Article | ls , which on not determine the 


Lena « 


SC 0 5. 5H ww. 


\ . 
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Senſe of the Word to any particular Perſon or 
Thing. 31.077 Vet 8 — — | L s 1 


e 
Of the ApIECTIy E, with its Compariſon, 


HAT is an Adjective? An AdjeQive 
is a Word which expreſſes the Qualities, 
Manners, or Properties of a Noun Subſtantive; 
a8, good, bad, wiſe, fooliſh, virtuous, gallant, 
brave, valiant, generous, honeſt, ſober, induſtii- 
ous, vicious, wicked, tall, little, poor, rich, &c. 
are all, Adjectives, and expreſs the Qualities or 
| Properties of the Noun Man; as, a good Man, 
a a bad Man, a wiſe Man, a fooliſh Man, Se. 80 
narrow, broad, thick, thin, fine,. coarſe, black, 
white, brown, yellow, red, green, Cc. are Ad- 
: jectives, and denote the Qualities or Properties of 
. the Noun Cloth; as, narrow Cloth, broad Cloth, 
thick Cloth, thin Cloch, black Cloth, white Cloth, 
I Sc. 8 


8 What is the Difference between a Noun and 
e an Adjective? A Noun Subſtantive is the. Thing 
0 itſelf, and ſubſiſts of itſelf, as Geld is the Subſtance 


, of Gold, or Gold itſelf, without regard to its. 
ip Qualities -or Properties, which are merely acei- 
ip dental; a Noun, therefore, can make Senſe, or 


| convey a perfect Idea ly itſelf: As, What did he 
je betray bis Country for? Anſwer. Gold. The 
ſe Adjective having no Subſtance. of. its on, is de- 
e- pendent on, and inherent in the Subſtantive, and 
de an make no Senſe by itſelf; as, What did he be- 


bh 


tray 5 


® 


CA 
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tray his Country for? Anſwer, Yellow: Hers, 
the | AdjeQive yellow can convey no perfet Idea 
till the Noun Gold be joined . e 
How may we way". diſtiaguiſh an AdjeQive 
from a Noutt? An Adjective can make Senſe with 
the. Word. Thing after it; as, a good thing, a bad 
thing, a white thing, a black thing, a round thing, 
. 
Can AdjeRtives beet Nouns only 27 Ad- 
jectives, Ne their Nature, . f 
jedi ouns only, in order to 12 
— their Manner of Being, in reſpect of ſome 
Quality, Number, Fi igure, menen Relation, 
Poſture, Habit, &c. . 
Do not ives/ formetimes ſiand by thei. | 
ſelves? Yes, Adjectives often ſtand by 3 ; th 
as, the gay, the young, the old, the lame, the a 
blind, the free, the active, the brave, the bold, ſu 


the wiſe, the chaſte, the virtuous, the mighty, the * 
noble, the rich, the poor, the righteous, the juſt, Sig 
the amorous, Cc. But then ſome Subſtantive is ſof 
always underſtood, ſuch as Man or Men, Woman De 
or Women, Perſon, or People, Part, World, .. Po 
2, the gay (World) the- gay (Patt of Mabkind) | of 
as 1 


the young vs (People); ; Fortune favdurs the” braye 

(Man) Ee. | by 

This elegant Freedom of uſug Adjeftives'Shb- 

3 Jeon bot adds Vanity. and Veancy dp our Lah- 

=o * 1235 

* eee in our Language have nekhet Cake, 

Gender nor Number; "the on Variation they 
bare is' by Compariſon.” 12? £11.97 

* What — We Þ the 


parative, and the Superlative. 


are Jeſs for the Comparative, and leaſt for the Su- 
- perlative. Adjectives of two Syllables in general, 


Enolisn SYNTAX: iq. 
thus we ſee one Thing white, another whiter, and 


How many Degrees are there? There are three 
Degrees of Compariſon; the Poſitive, the Com- 


The poſitive Degree is the Adjective itſelf, . 3 
ſimply, without any Compariſon ; as white, ſoſt, 
hard,  &c. and ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no Degree 4 
of Compariſon, becauſe it does not compare 53 
Things together. The Comparative begins the 


Compariſon, and increaſes or diminiſhes the Sig- 17, 
fication of the Poſitive, The Superlative inereaſes 1 
or diminiſhes the Poſitive. in Signification, to the 1 
higheſt or loweſt Degree of all. J 

The Comparative Degree is formed by adding \ 

the Syllable er to the Poſitive, when it ends with i M 

a, Conſonant, or the Letter (r) only, if the Pokʒꝛ?ẽ4 
ſuive ends in (e) ; as, ſoft, ſofter, white, whiter, 1 
We alſo form the Comparative by putting the 1 Wi 
Sign more beſore the Poſitive ;* as, ſofter, or more 11 
ſoft ; whiter ot more white. The Superlative 
Degree is formed by adding the Syllable / to the 1 


Poſitive, when it ends with a Conſonant; as, ſoft, 
ſofteſt ; or ({) only, if the Poſitive ends in (e) 3 

as white, whiteſt. The Superlative is alſo formed 

by putting the Signs w or very before the Poſi- 

tive. The Signs of increaſing the Signification of 

the Word ate r, er, and more for the Compara-+ - 
tive; /f, , and mo/t for the Superlative: The. 
Signs for diminiſhing the-Signification of the Ward 


and all Polyſyllables are compared by mire and 
moſt, and not by er, and 4 All AdjeQiyes may 


* 
— *, 


* 
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be compared by more and moft, although they have 
Comparatives and Superlatives regularly formed by 


er and ; as, ſoft, fofter, or more ſoft; ſofteſt, 
or moſt" ſoft, Some Adgjediven are irregularly 


BR 3. % 


S "Pas e Seer 
good 1 betten n 


little leſs leaſt 
bad worſe 2 much more moſt 
before former fit : near nearer nent 


„Some Adverbs admit of Compariton ; 2s; up, 
upper, uppermoſt; above, over, overmoſt; oft, 
oftener, ofteneſt; behind, or — hindermoſt; 
beneath, nether, nethermoſt, & 0 

Some Adjectives cannot — becauſe 
their Significations do not admit of increaſe; as, 


all, each, "every, any, ſore, why why: three 


"8 


Sc. 2 $3 D 


. SECTION vn. 
of the” Prone ons 


$4 —_ . 


"PEE is Arien? A Bainbuk is a 
13 Part- of Speech which is often uſed in- 
1 ſtead of a Noun Subſtantive common, and ſup- 
4 - plies the Want of a Noun proper. 
How many Perſons are there in Diſcourſe ? 
| There are three Perſons or Heads, which compre- 
hend all the Branches of Diſcourſe or Speech ; for 
we Ader ek of ourlelyes, to. Sager, or of 
another. 73 
_ How many Kinds of © *Pronoufs' are | there ?. 
T here ate four Kinds of Eronouus, vix. * 
* 


% 4+ F 5 
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Demonſtrative, Relative, and interrogative. The 
Perſonal Pronouns are I, thou, you, he, ſhe, 
" thee, him, her. The Demonſtrative-Pronouns 
are this and hat. ty 
Which are the Relative * Inaredgatire fro! 
nouns, He, that, which, who, whoſe, whom, 
without a Queſtions | are called Relatives; _-_ 
ww which, who, whoſe, whom; when wo 
aſk 'a Queſtion ate called Iaterrogatives. 
las the Pronoun Number? The Pronoun of: 
Perſon. has Number; (I) has the Plural we, be- 
cauſe there may be many Speaken at once of 
the fame Sentiment, as well as one, who, in- 
cluding himſelf, ſpeaks the Sentiments of many. 
Thou has the Plural yu, becauſe a Speech may be 
ſpoken to many as well as to one. ie has _ 
Plural try, becauſe the Subject of Wacunehe 
often | many at once. tat ; Mies 1 
The Pronouns have a two · ſold State both in 2 2 
Singular and Plural Number. The füſt State is 
called the foregoing State, as, I, we; the ſecond - 
State is called the following” State, as me, us. 
From the following State come ſeveral others, 
called Pronouns Poſſeſſive, becauſe they ulignify 3: 
Poſſeſſion ; | as, from me, come my and mine; 
from thee, come thy and thine, &c. We uſe the 
Poſſeſſives my, thy, her, our, your, their, when 
they are joined with Subſtantives or the Word 
en; as, my Book, my owt Book ; thy Book, _. 
thy own Book ; ber Book, her own Book; our 
Boak, our own Book; your Book, . own + 
Book; - their Book, heh own Book. ut mine, 
bing hers, ours, yours, theirs, . are uſed when +. 
the Subſtantive is underſtood ; as, this Houſe is 
C2 mine, 


—_ l 


A " 
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mine, this Houſe is thine, is hers, is ours, is yours, 


Houſe, &. 

Ours, yours, 8 -thiies, are applied to 
Nouns of both Numbers; as, this Houſe is 
ours, yours, &c. theſe Houſes are ours, yours, 
&c. So is own added to Poſſeſſives of both Num- 
bers, as, my own Houſe, our own Houſe. Own 

4 is emphatical, and implies Oppoſition; as, I ride 

my own Horſe, that is, not a borrowed Horſe, 

| | It was begun and Aniſhed by my own Hand, i. e. 
| without the A ſſiſtance of any other Perſon. When 

| ſelf is added to Poſſeſſives, as, myſelf, yourſelves, 


| xy ; it like own, becomes emphatical, and ex- 
preſſes Oppoſition; as, I went myſelf, 1. e. not 
another. You ruin yourſelves by Temerity. Self 


ſelves, are put 1 for his ſelf, it ar, 
their ſelves. © 
Here follows a Table of all the Pronouns, 4 


State, with their Polleſlives to be uſed with. or 
ba a Subſtantive.” N 8 » 
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is theirs, i. e. this ute is my Houſe, thy 


or to perſonal Pronouns,” as, himſelf, itſelf, them- 


is always a Subſtantive ; as, himſelf, itſelf, them- | 


\ enting at one View their foregoing and following | 
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V HAT isaVeb? A Verb is a Word 


which expreffes what is affirmed or faid of 
Things; and denotes Being, Doing, or Suffer- 
„ Wege b 1. 
1. Being denotes the being in fome Poſture, 
Situation, or Circumſtance, or ſome Way or 
other affected; as, to fit, to lie, to hang,” to 
ſtand, to be cold, to be wet, to grieve, to lan- 
LEI» id ns. Fs” 

2. Doing, -denotes all Manner of Action; 
as, to dance, to play, to write, to read, to teach, 
to fight, &c. n 
3. Suffering denotes the Impreſſons that Per- 


ſons or Things receive when acted upon; as lam 


burned, thou art bruiſed, it is cruſhed, &c. 
How may a Verb be diftinguiſhed from any 
other Part of Speech? A Verb may be diſtin- 
guithed from any other Part of Speech two Ways. 
1. A Verb being the moſt neceſſary or effential 
Part of a Sentence, without which it cannot ſub- 
fiſt, whatever Word, with a Noun Subſtantive, 
makes full Senſe, or a Sentence, is a Verb; as Man 
exiſts, Trees grow, John laughs, Boys play, &c. 
But that Word which does not make full Senſe 
with a Subſtantive; is not a Verb. 


. | oe 2. What 
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2. Whatever Word has any of the Perſons, I. 


thou, you, he, ſhe, it, we, ye, they, or that has it 
ſhall before i it, and makes Senſe,” is a Verb, other- | 


wiſe not. 


How many Voices bas a Verb? A Verb " | 


two Forms or Voices, the active and paſſive. The 


active Voice expreſſea what is done or acted by 
the Nominative or Perſon, the Agent, before it; 


as, I burn, I hate. The paſſive Voice, which is 


formed by the helping Verb to be, expreſſes what 
is done to, or ſuffered by the Nominative or Per 
” the bannt, beſore it; as, I am burned, I am 
hated, * 

How many Numbers hes a Verb? A Verb has 


two Numbers, the Singular and Plural. 


How many Perſons? A Verb has three Perſons,” 


in each Number, viz. I, than or you, be, ſhe, and 


it, for the Singular; . or qeu, and they, for 
the: Flur. 1 


What is Mood? The Mood, Mode, or Man- 


and infinitive. : | 


- The Indicative Mood, which is firſt, both as 46) - 
Dignity and Uſe, declares, affirms, or denies po- 


ſitively; as, I love, I do not love; or elſe doubts 


and aſks a Queſtion; as, Do I burn? Bo I not” 


burn ? 
The Sabj unctive Mood depends upon a Verb 


G ei- 


C4 | ther 


84 
En 


ner ef a Verb, denotes the N Volitions or Af- 


fections of the Mind, with reſpect to 3 Sms | 
or ſuffering, 


How many Moods are there? A Verb has "IN | TTY 
Moods ; the Indicative, Sud junctive, n Th 


% = 
% 
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ther before or after it, having generally ſome Con- 
junction before it; ſuch 28, , if, that; though, &c. 
as, He will ſpeak to him, i he ſee him there. 4 
read that I may learn. Though he fall, he ſhalt 
: not be utterly. caſt down. 
The Imperative Mood mand, exhorts, in- 
treats or permits; as read thou, love God, let me 
read, let him read. | 
— The Infinitive Mood expreſſes the Signification 
of the Verb in general, and is uſed in an undeter- 
mined Senſe, being bounded neither by Perſon nor 
Naugiher.; as, to love, to burn 

How many Tenſes or Times are there ? There 
are five Tenſes or Times, viz, The Preſent, the 


Preter· imperfect, the Preter-perfect, the Preter- 


pluperfect, and the Future. 

An Engliſh Verb marks only two. Diſtinctions 
of Time by different Terminations, viz. the pre- 
ſent Time, and the preter Time. The preſent 
Time is the Verb itſelf; as, burn, love; the Pre- 
terite or paſt Time is commonly made by adding 


ed to it, or d only, when the Verb W bc 6M 


. as, burned, loved. 


Since our Verb has uniy two Times diflinguiſh- * | 


ed by different Terminations, how do we expreſs 
its different Times of affirming, and Modes or 
Manners of ſignifying ? We expreſs. its different 
Times of affirming, and Modes or Manners of 


ſignifying, in a vety eaſy, perſect, and beautiful 


Manner, by the Aid of nine different Words only, 


called Auxiliary, or helping Verbs. For with re- 


ſpect to Mood, the Poſſibility of the Thing is ex- 


pony by can or could 5 the Liberty of the 2 2 | 
| "op 


Seger n Dui» a 


” * . 
FY 4 . 


7 


( 
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ker to do a Thing, by may or migbt; the Inclina- 


tion of the Will is expreſſed by will, or would ; 


and the Neceſſity of a Thing to be done, by mu/?, 


or dught, ſhall, or ſhould. 
W hat do you mean by a helping Verb? A Verb 


* 


which is put before another Verb, to denote the 


Time, and ſignify the Mood or Manner of a 
Verb. | | | | 


Which are they * Do, will, ſhall, may, can, | 


with their preter Times, did, would, ſhould, might, 
could, and alſo miufl and aught, the Prepoſition 10 


never being expreſſed after any one of them, except 


aſter ought T, 


The two Times of the helping Verbs are thus 
DV 


formed. | 


„ Theſe helping Verbs are alſo called defective; be- 
cauſe they are only uſed in their oπẽn Times, 1. e. the 
pus and the preter Time: Befides, they have no 


articiples; neither do they admit of any helping 
Verbs to be put after them, except do and will, which -. 


are ſometimes uſed as abſolute Verbs, and are therefor 


4ormed ages. hay all Times, and have Participles 8 
Ming, willed ; and they alſo admit of the _ 
auxiliary os helping Verbs before them, to expreſs their 
Times, &c. i. e. when they are uſed as principal Verbs; 
but not when they are helping Verbs. The different 
Senſe of the principal Verb vill, and the auxiliary aui, 
may be ſeen in the following Sentence, where hey are 
confounded. Thou, that (who) art the Author and 
Beſtower of Life, canſt doubtleſs reſtore it alſo, if theu 
willi, and when thon avilP/ ; But Whether tbon 
willi (wilt) pleaſe to reſtore it, or not, that thou alone 
laſt ſhould have been au///, 


ing. done; d 


knoweſt.“ Atterbury. Tbe 
| C5 
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A | 175 ; BEE DO. 
+ PRESENT. 


Sin! 1 do, thou doſt or you to, he doth or 
Wa. - 
Prux. We do, ye or you do, they do. 


. | Pasr. - 
Sins 1 did, thou ddt er you did he did 3 
Fron. We did, ye or you did, they, did. r 


WILL. 81 


| + Parent. q 1 
ties. I will; thou wilt or you will be =" 
.- _ PLpR. We will Je or you will, they will. 


the ſecond Perſon, preſent Tenſe of the Auxiliary will ; 
and the Phrafe would have been better expreſſed thus: 
4% whether thou wilt be pleaſed ta reſtore it, &c. Pleaſe 
is not ſolemn ; be pleafed is properly uſed in folemn 
Forms of Religion, and in external Forms of State. 
We, out of Complaifance, though we ſpeak but to one 
particular Perſon, uſe the Plural yon, and never hou, 
but when we addreſs ourſelves to God, or when we 
ſpeak in an emphatical Manner, or make a diſtinct and 
particular Application to a Perſon. But you, though 
applied to a fingle Perſon, requires a Plural Verb,” the 
ſame as ye; as, you love, not you Jouef or lover; you 
were N in the 884 3 not J weit cr a, & c. 


PasT. 
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PasT. 


SinG. I would, thou wouldſt or you would, te 
would ; 
Prux. We. would, ye or you ao. they 
would. a 


SHALL. ne 2 5s 
PRESENT. 


Six. T mall. thou ſhalt or you mall, he fnall. 
Prox. We ſhall, ye or you ſhall, they ſhall. 


1 


PAST. 


SING, I ſhould, than ſhouldeſt or you ſhould, 

baue ſhould; 

Prog. We ſhould, ye ot you mould, * 
ſhould. 


. £ % * 
tg 4 TS I . 8 4 * LEE 


"_U _— 1/46 PRESENT, / 


Se. 1e thow- egen. or you moy, he 


15 yz: viz 


Prom. We Wy ye or you may, they may. 4 


* 54 54 1 4 1 * 


* 
oh Fan Per. 8 7 


Ca . * 


Sine. kr thou mightelt er „dea might, | 


gina he might⸗ 


al. 13043 | An nN ik 60g 


.* Y & 5 7 C 6 Pius. | 
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Punx. We might, ye or you might, they 
' might, 
Wa CAN. ASIC] 


PRESEN 7% 5 


Side. I can, thou .canſt or you can, he can; 
ren: We can, 1 or you can, they can. 


* Pkür 


SING, I _ thou couldeſt or you 3 he 


Pron. We. 5.5 or you could, they could, 
MUST.” 


Ste., I muſt, thou or you maſt, * myſt; 
9 bs muſt, ye or you . RY muſt, 


dad en 


SING, I FRAY thou oughteſt or you ought, 
he ought. 


Prux. We ought, ye or you ought, they wa 


_  - Note, When any one of the helping Verbs is yt 
before another Verb, it changes its om ending; 
bdiut the Verb that it aſſiſts is always the ſame; as, 

4 | I do love, thou doſt love, he doth or does love. 

Here the helping Verb de changes its endingy but 

the principal Verb love does not. „„ 
" Why are hate and % called perfect helping E 
Verbs? Becauſe they are formed like principa St 
Verbs throughout all Moods 2223 NI. 


2 
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HAVE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


= 


Pazskxr Trax. 


So. Fhave, thou haſt S have, be bath 
." of as?.” © 
PLuR. We have, ye or you have, hey have. 


PazTER IMPERFECT» 


SING. I had, thou hadſt or you had, he had ; 
N We had, ye or you had, they had. 


PRETER-PERFECT- 


S1NG. 1 hae had; thin haſt 1 or you have 
had, he hath or has nad; ** 
Prun. We have had, ye or you have had, they 
have had. 


5 * 
1 y 2% » ak of V : ® 2: .i%T — . ＋ % # vs © * : — 
* 4 2 . * 1 4 1 3 


PRETBR-PLUPERFECT Re 
Ine uz nen 


Sind. I had had, thou. hadſt had ar you 1 | 
24 2: 261Hhddyhe had had; nod #7 
nga ons boos * e OF; 
2 ad had. They? , 


19 * 3672 a 
20 TED 9 10-13: 0. 
+ Harß is uſed i in 1 Fes Sele, and bas in me 5 
familiar ; fo doth in the ſolemn, and dhe in the familiar. 
oak not e always by A in the eee 
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Furunz.“ 


SING. I ſhall or will have, thou ſhalt or wilt 
have, or you ſhall or will _ he ſhall 
or will haare; 

Fron. We ſhall or will * ye or you ſhall 


or wil have, rep or w have s. 
2 8 


$UBJUNCTIVE x00D.” 


A 


Passer. 


ak 1. may or . thou dw on ent 

have, or you may or can have, he may 

> or can haas 445 

Prua. We may or can hare ye or you may 

dt can have, the or can have. 

Or with — is, d exe, 
whether, &c, before it, thus; 

Six. I have, thou have or you have, he have; 5 

PLUR. We have, ye or you have, * 4 have, 

* en 5 

* Shall, in > the firſt Perſons, amply . the fu- 
tute: Aion ; but in the ſecond and third! Ferfons it 
promiſes, commands or threatens. On the contrary, 
wiſh, in the fixſt Perſons, promiſes. or threatens ; but iu 
the ſecond and third Perſons it barely foretells. 

We cannot aſk a Queſtion with will in the firſt Per- 
ſonsg as, will I go? will I help vn will we do it ? 
will we lay? Ke. But we mult uſe ll a8, ſhall I ga? | 
ſhall L help you? - ſhall we do it ? ſhall we lay? Ke. 
Shall and 4 denote abſolutely the Time to come; 
Pond 1 = do Dr e | 


; 
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PRETER-LMPERFECT 


Six. I might, could. would, or ſhould have, 
thou mighteſt; could” ſt, would'ſt, or 
ſhould'ſt have; or you might, could, 
would, or thould have, he might, could, 
would, or ſhould have ; 

PLuUR. We might, could; would, or ſhould have, 
I r you might, could, would or 


d have, they er 202 would, 


or ſhould have. 


PRETER-PERFECT, W 8 | 8 


SN. 1 may have had, thou mayeſt have had, 
ory you may hare Gas he may have 
ha 

an We may have had, ye or you may have 


n 


Six. I might, could, would, or ſhould have 
had, thou might'ſt, could'ſt, would'ſt, 


or ſhould bave had, or you might, 
could, would, or ſhould have had. 


Puvi, We might, could, would, or fhould:have 


1 


- 


had, ye or you might, could, would, or 
| ſhould tave had, they i could, 

. Nope or ſhould have ha 
Forusz. 0 0 n our? 
41 
Sm, I ſhall have bad, thou ſhalt kive had, or. 
you 


- 


- 
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3» u ſhall have had, he ſhall have had; 
PLus. 


e ſhall have had, ye or you ſhall have 


had, they ſhall have had. 
IMPER AT] VE Moo D. 
PreseEnT TIME. 


$186, Let me have, have thou or you, let him 
- haves 1; 
Prox. gun ws have, have ye or you, let them 
VE. F 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


3 To have. 

PRET BR. To have had. 
Foruxz. About to have. 
PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. Having. 


PART ICIPLE Passzvk. Had, ang had. 


* 


BE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


1 T 12. 
Sen., 1am, thou axt or you are, he.is ; 
Prox. We are, ye or you 5 1 they are. 


5 * Wo 4 * A * 4 


6 4 


” Impxnxnct, | 8 


| bp. 1 waſt, he was; 
| * We Wer c or * were, g's were. 


- 


g EL. 


- 
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* 


m Parker. APE 
3 I have bad thou haſt FI or you 3 
been, he bath or has been; 
Prox. We have been, ye or . have AP , 
they have been. 0 


PLUPERFE cr. 


SING. 1 had been, thou hadſt bee e or you had 
been, he had been; 

PLUR.. We had been, ye or you had been, they 
had been. t 

\ FUTURE. 4 2 

Simo. 1 — or will be, 500 ſhalt or wilt be, 

ou ſhall” or will be, he ſhall or 


| / will bop” CTIABUUIEES © 
- PLuz#® We Wall or will be; ye ot you mal or 
will de. "Wha es a i 
' SUBJUNCTIVE: MOOD. 
p | PanguNT.! 


"x 


N 


OY Iva or can be, — nw or, cauſt 
' de, or you' may of can be, de may or 
. Tan be; in 4 » Hh. ROM PF 
Pius, We! may or can be, ye or you may or 
{EA $1 can be, they may or * be. Or, |: 
moe, S : £5 | 
Stud. Ibe, thou beeſt ot you be an 
Prox. We be, ye or. you be, they be. 
N . 


. 4 


wy 


. #2 _InTroDvcTIAN 75 


a IMPERFECT. | 
nen F might, could, would, er ſhould be, 
| thou mighteſt, <onldſt;' "wouldſt, or 
- ſhould be} or you might, cou d, would, 
or ſhould be, he might; *<6duld, would, 
bor ſhould be; 
Pius, We might, could, would or ſhould be, 
5 or vou might, could, would or 
ould be, they might, could, would 
or ſhould be. Or, it, tho", Ke. ape 
. Sin6; 1 were, thou wert, or you were, he 1 
die 7 
Prun. We were, ye or you were, they were. | 


Fg 


, % 
= 
* 
„ N 9 32 of 
4 * * 139 2 * $4 » . * Ld E 
? OY N A y * 


dee I; may (UL, 4 3 mayeſt have un, 
ted * tr ORE have, beew, er have 
en; 


bann. We may have been, ye or you may have 
F mapythary thorns: 7, - 


PLUPERFECT. 


Sie. T-wight, could, Would bude have 
deen, thou mighteſt, couldſt, wouldſt, 
| or ſhouldſt have been; or you might, 

* could, would, or ſhould have been, he 
N 2 might, Wa would, or mould have 
en; 135 bt 

Prun⸗ We might, coul Would, ende have 
8 might, could, would, | 


* a 
221 or 
„ 
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or ſhould have been, they might, _ | 


_— would, or ſhould have been. 
 FuruRs, 16; 36;287 + 


Sine. 1 al Coe aces, thou ſhalt 
or you ſhall have been, he 


been; 
PLR. We ſhall have been, ye or you ſhall 
8 have been, they ſhall have been. 


IMPERATIVE MO OD. 


% Prkskur. _— | Fi ; 4 2 


Wi been, 
all have 


Sie g. Let me be, be thou or you, let him bez > 
Prun. Let us be, be ye or you, let them be. 


-INFINITIVE. MOOD. Haas 
Ht: (Poke a le ten En 
PR ETER. Fo have been. 
FuTuRE. To be about to be. 
PaRTICIrER Active. Being. 


© PARTICIPLE PASSIVE, Been, 85 been. 95 


I be, thou beeſt, ke: be; we be, ye be, they: be; 

I were, thou wert, he were, are altogether obſo- 
lete in the Indicative Mood; and are uſed only in 
the Subjunctive Mood by the pureſt Writers, after 
the Conjunctions if, though, — unleſs, &c. 
and Words of Therefor, we muſt not, 
with the Mg „ ſay, I be going, be I to ga? bee ft 
thou m haſte 7 be he come? be 108 io ftay? be ye to 
err. * to ftay? n O was 


— 
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44 InTrxODUcTION' 7 | 
you here 1 I wiſh he was: in my Place, &c. But we 
ought to lay, Lam going; am I to go? art thou, 
or are you in baſte ? is he come? are we to ſtay? 
are ye or you to return? are they to-ſtay? O were 
I (or if I were) there l O were you (or if you 
were; here ? I wiſh he were in my — &. 


N A ie e #1395115" 


SEC TTON IX. 


ot e Panvycyrrs. 


% 


- 


W 1. HAT is a partie ple? A Participle is a 
Part of Speech derte from a Verb, and 


denotes . * or ſultering, and implies 
Time, as a Verb 


3 os bees r, oy 4 am tung: I was 


— 


nifies doing 3 as 4: am n a Let- 
ter, 1 8 a Dog uf 

3- It-ſignifies/ufferin ; as; I am bruiſed, Lam 
ER 

How many Partciples ue there 7: There are 
two ; the Active Participle, which ends in (ing), 
as, burning ; ; and the pals Participle, which 
ends in (ed), as, burned. The Active Participle 
always ends in (ing), and is ſo called, becauſe 
wherever it is, it denotes Action; as, 1 am fen- 
ings I am dancing, I was writing, &. 

he Verb to ws joined with the Active Par- 

ticiple, expreſſes the Continuation of an Action, 
and exhibits a beautiful Variation in the Inflection 
of our Active Verbs throughout all Times and 
—_— as, I am burning, for. l burn, &c. I was 
n | i burning, 


— 


p 
; 
J 
I 
4 
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burning, for I burned, Kc: 1 have been burning, 
for I have burned, &c. I had been burning, for 
I had burned, &c. I ſhall or will be burningy 


for I ſhall or will burn, &c, and fo through all 
the Times of the Subjunctive, Imperative, and In- 


finitive Moods. All the Times of a Verb are ge- 
nerally expreſſed by be, and the Active Participle, 


in anſwer to a Queſtion; as, what are you read- 


ing? I am reading a Sermon. What was you 
writing? I was writing a Letter. Whom have 


you been viſiting ? I have been viſiting my Bro- 


ther, &c. 


Why is the Participle in (ed) called the Paſſive 


Participle? Becauſe when it is _ with the 
Me; A be), it makes up the Paſſive Voice, or Voice 
of ſu 


in (ed), (t) or (n); as, burned, fought, taken. 
In regular Verbs the Preter- Time and Paſſive 


Participle are the ſame, both ending in d. The 


Paſſive Participle after have always denotes Ac- 
tion; as, I have burned, I had forſaken, &c. But 
if been comes between have and the Participle, it 


denotes. ſuffering ; as, I have been burned, I had 


been forſaken. .. | 
The Participles are uſed as Adjectives, when 


they have no reſpect to Time, but denote only a 


kind of Habit; as, an underſtanding Man,'a wil- 


— 
x 


— 


8 ering; as, I am burned, I am hated, I was | 
whipped. , The Paſſive  Participle ends generally 


ling Horſe, a learned Man, a <arved Head, cc. 
1 Ne 2 LIFS. 461 : I \ it A K 
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"An Piet of whe \Tifetibn err Very thro? 
If the Times and, Moods of the Active and 


Paſtve Voice. eres 
. ' . 


et Aldein 26 


; 


| The 5 VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


g 


14 


DING, It * or do horns thou, burneſt or doſt 
burn, or you burn. or. do burn, he burn 


ee.th or doth. een 
13 burn; 


Pius. We burn or do burn, ve or you bum 


9 or do burn, they burn or do burn. 


\PRETER-JMPERFECT: 


Siwo, 1 burns or did F thou burnedft * 
Jidſt burn, or you, burned. or fs burn, , 


he burned. or did burn. 


Pio: We burned or did burn, ye or you burn 


Rin 


ed or did vr * l or did 
e ö | 


2 x  PRETER- eurer. | 


$33 » 7 ** We 5 3 * s * 


— 


SING, I hav burned, thou haſt buried; or you 
have burned, he hath or has burned ; 
PLUR, We have burned, ye'or you have ** 
| ed, they have brned. 


— 


PRETER- 


5 1 a 13 


þ K : Fi 4 » 
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EM GTI n. 8 n TAR, 1 


4 2 


bauresfrtswter., 5 5 
* * 19 4 : 14 


8m. Thad burned, thou hadſt burned, or 5 
had burned; he had burned; 
- ibs We had:burned, ye or you had burned; ” 
* *they had burned. ] 


* UTYRE, 4 | F 

„ 1 ſhall ar Will 1 t © or 1 

burn, or you ſhall or will 11 77 he ſhall 

e terrier e endet 
Prem. We ſhall or will bann, 

or will burn, rg ſhall or "will burn ; 


SUBJUNCTIVE, MOOD. 


4; Prtervr. 
se. 1 may or can en, on maze or canſt 
burn, or you may or can burn, he "my 
or can bum; Ken nn,, 
"Tha, We may or can burn, ye-or you may or 
can burn, they may or can burn. Or, 
if, thoogh, whethet, &c, f 5 
"Shs. I burn, thou but 
Prun. my TH ye ot you _ they burn, 


SI 


"£44 


TuyRFECT, 
13373 


$186. might, could, would, 


"thou m hteſt, couldfk, wouldſt or 


: © Thoutdft- urn, or $ v might could, 


would 


or you burn, he burn; 


r ſhould burn, 
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2 Ls DU on to. 
would or ſhould burn; he might, could, 


would, or ſhould burn; 
Thank: We might, could, would, or ſhould 


* durn, ye or yen might, i could, would 


or ſhould burn, o_ might, could, | 


would or ſhould burn. 
Paxrzcr. 


Lins, I may have . thou mayeſt, or you 
i 10 n burned, be en have burn- 
D 36 "Ol 


Pr un. We may have e ye or you may 
45 A burned, * 1 have burned. 


PLuPER apr 


Swe. 1 might, could, would or ſhould have or 
had burned, thou mighteſt, couldſt, 
wouldſt, or ſhouldſt have or had 8 
ea, or you might, could, would, or 
ſhould — or had burned, he might, 
could, would, or . have or had 
| : butned; | 

| Prun. We migbt, could, would, or ſhould 
have or had burned, ye or you might, 
could, would, or ſhould have or had 
. . burned, they might, could, would, or 

| ſhould have or had — - 


 Forunz, 


Sine. 1 mall bave bei thou malt bade 


| - . burned, or you ſhall have burned, he 
tie, ' ſhall have burned ; CNN 


PLUR, 
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S1 
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Pr ok. We:ſhalt have burned, ye or you ſhall 
hae burned, they ſhall Law burned, 


IMPERATIVE-MO OD, 


* . 


P  Paeamv'y Ti. : WW £ 


Sin. Let me burn, burn thou or you, or = 

8 thou or you burn, let him burn; 

Prox, Let us burn, burn ye or you, or do ye 
or you burn, let them burn. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


þ ood To —— phe 
PrETER. To have or had tuned... 
FvTyuRE. To be. about to burn. 
PARTICIPLE Burning 


The PASSIVEVOIC 
of SUFFERING 


INDICATIVE MoD.” 125 


"Pancune Ties, Nt ave: 
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or Voten 


Sri, 1 ant bathed, * e 80 burned or you 
are burned, de is burned ; 
N We are burned; ye or you ure burned, 
* are — | 
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Pr us. We were burned, ye ns * | 


yarn ed, eee . 


Gs ego «i! — A * 0,30 4 1 4 


9 85 Prnricr: ii 
SING. I have been burned; 00 Kibeen burn- 


. ed or you have been burned, he hath 


or has been burned; | 
Pron. We have been burned," or you have 
we, been TREAT! the 1 4 have 12 burned. 


IT 299 wh S467) J 
PLUPERFECT. 4 
L « is {I 43% & A : IT? *19 j* 2 


. I had been ned thou had been 
burned or you had been burned, he 
had been burn ed 


ins We had; been burned, ye or you had 


| been burned, 407 Rey en burned. 
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wilt be burned;. or you ſhall or will be 

| burned, he ſhall or "ill be burned; 
PLur. We „ 2 be burned, ye or you 
„hall ↄr will be durned, they ſhall or 

- ap * . 
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ie 3581 


bart Tu, 


SING, I may or can be burned, thou mayeſt or 
| canſt be burned, or you may or can be 
borned, * may or can be _; 
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Prox, We may or can be burned,” ye or you 

may or can be burned, they may or 
can be burned. Or, if, though, &c. 

Sind. I be burned, thou or you be n. he 

550 11 ur. &c. 
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Sind. I might, could, would er ſhoold be burn- 


ed, thou mighteſt, couldſt, wouldſt or 
ſhouldſt be burned, or you might, 
could, would of ſhould be burned, 


he might, could, would or ſhould be 
burned; J ben 1 


ae r 4a 
z < 48) N * 


"Prom Me might, Wen childs; or ſhould. — 


burned, ye or you might, could, would 
or ſhould be burned, they might, ee 
would or ſhould be burned; 
On, if, though, &c. and Words of wiſhing. 
Six. I were burned; thou were burned or you. 
were burned, he were burned ; _ 
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ene e 1 were 'duptied: 


bee et 8 


1 Prkrxcr. n 
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Seo. fr ha been burned, Now mayeſt 


have been burned or you may have 


been burned, he may have been burned ; 
Pris, We may have been burned, ye or you 


$ may have been burned, they may have 
| been burned, 
PLUPERFECT:. | oh, 
SING, 1 might, could, would or ſhould have or 
D 2 had 


res We were burded; ye ot you were bürn-⸗ 
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52.  InTRrRoODucT1oON #7. 


had been burned, thou mighteſt, couldſt, wouldft, 
or ſhouldſt/have or had been burned, or you might, 
could, would orfhould have or had been burned, 
he might, could, Wale or mond have or had 
been burned: 30 N n U I 1 $5 
_ PruR., We might, TY! ada -or ſhould 
have or had been burned, ye or you might, could, 
would, or ſhould have or had been burned, they 
might, could, nnen or r had been 
Dunn. * $26 
= " Fununs, Fil 
h nad Iſhall have been burned, thow ſhalt have 
been burned or you ſhall have been burned, be ſhall 
have been burned... 
Pro. We ſhall have: Nn ye or you 
all have youne oats they ſhall. ave — 


burned. 0 
| — "IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT Tims, 2 


s BIG ia me. be burned, be. thou or you 

burned,, let him be burn ed. | 
Punx. Let us be burned, be ye or you burned, 

let them be burned. | | 


23 INFINITIVE MOOD.” : 
ke, To be burned. cart 
PRRTE R. To have or had * en 
'FoTuRE.,. To be about to by burned.” 
*PARPFICIPLE.. Burned. 
„„ e bed When 


* The Times of a Verb are eicher . or com- 


nl. The fupple Times are the Preſent, the Pre- 
perfect 


. 


% 
/ 


| Enctisn SYNTAX. 53 
When do we uſe ds to denote the preſent Time, 
and did thePreter? Mben we would expreſs the 
Action in a more diſtinct and emphatical Manner, 
or, when we deny a Thing to be ſo and ſo; as, 
I do ſoye bim; thou doſt cheat him; he does 
fpeak ; I: did not love him; thou didſt lie: be did 
not lie. Do ſerves. often inſtead of the princi- 


pal Verb; as, I love you as well as I do him; 
i. e. as I love him. 6 2 


ter · Perfect. and the Future $ and this is. the natural 


; PDiviton.of:Time,, for all Time is either paſt, preſent, 
or to come. The compound; Times are the Preter- Im- 
perfect, and the Preter- Pluperfect. The Peter- Im- 
erfect refers to ſome. paſt Lime, and im posts that the 
hing was preſent and unfiniſhed then; as, I loved or 
did love, viz. then. The Preter-Plupertect refer to 


ſome paſt Time, and imports that the Thing was paſt 


ut or before that Time; as, I had written the Letter, 
i. e. before that Time. There isalfo 'a compound 
future Time: called the Future · Perſett, or exact, Which 
refers to ſome Time yet to come, and imports, that a 


Thing as yet Future, hall be pal, and finiſhed at or 


before that Time; as, when I ſhall have: ſupped (i. e. 
after Supper) you ſhall read. This Future is only in 
the Subjunctive Mood, and the Sign of it is h have; 
as the other Future, called the Future-Imperfect, is 
only in the Indicative, which when joined with ano- 
ther Future, imports that two Things yet Future, ſhall 
contemporary, or exiſt at one Time; as, when I 
ſhall ſap, (i. e. in Time of Supper) you ſhall fead. 
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* 0. the VERB bern nd Nevs gr; 


8 10 NIA ihe 1 
10 many Sorts of Verbs, are there? ?"Ene- 
| lich VN axe either Active, Nite or 
Suter. 
| There are two Sorts of ative Verbs, vir. ac- 
tive tranſitive, and active intranſitive Verbs. An 
active tranſitive Verb is ſuch as can have a Noun 
after it, ſignifying the Subject of the Action; or a 
tranſitive Verb ſigniſies ſo to act, as that the Ac- 
tian paſſes over from the Agent to fome other 
Thing; as, to teach à Boy, to ſtrike a Ball, to 
beat a Drum, &c. 

An active intranſitive verb can. have no Noun 
alter it, becauſe the Aktion does not paſs over 
from the Agent to any other Thing; as to walk, 
to gallop, to creep, to run, &c. when I ay 
Alexander walks, the Action of walking paſſes 
not to any other Perſon or Thing, but termi- 
-nates in himſelf.” 

How ſhall 1 readily know a tranſitive from 
an intranſitive Verb? When to any Verb we put 
the Tnterrogatiyes' whom of what, if a rational 
Anfwer can be returned, the Verb is tranſitive; 
as, Whom do you teach? Anſwer. A Boy. 
What do you teach? Anſwer, Grammar. If a 
rational Anſwer cannot be returned, then the 
Verdi is intranſitive ; as, What do you live, ſleep, 


die, 
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10 


7110 
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0 be wiſe, to reſt, BE 


chat TABLE VR e 


* 
ain 
3530 & CE 
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81 


Nr dene Pant. and 
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ENU nm N Kk. 55, 
die, run, go, come, &c. to which no rational 
Anſwer can be given, unleſs it be by a Word of 
like Signification; as, to live a Life of Pleaſure ; 
to /leep the Sleep of Death ; ; to die the Death of 
the. Righteous, ir FE 

What i b a Verb Neuter F A 4 Neuter is 
chat which denotes. neither Action nor Paſſion; 
but ligniftes ſimply the Stare, Situatign, Gi 
ane, Poſture, Qualities, Tay Aﬀe 
Perſons or Things; as, to fit, to hang, to lie, 
to ſtand, to endure, to be greens. io be Jello, 
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1117 Abide,, |, abode. lay * — * 
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bind bound {loſe loſt 
bleed _ bled make | 
breed breed mean a 
bting brought [meet vo 
buy bought rend d 
catch  * caught ſay b 
creep crept eek © r 
deal —c fell | bi 
dig dug ſend bl 
"Fream "*Jreamt ſhoot _ by 
. dwell dwelt ſleep © ct 
feed fed ing ct 
feel felt {well cl 
fight fought ſpend - = 
nd - w ; « | 
ORE E 0 and 3 
Hrelsbt + 23 or Rick 8 do 
— Freag hted © Ring flung © dr; 
eld or gelded ſweep ſwept © ori 
i | t of gilded teach” * 5 ah qr 
ird Sirt er pirded tel! nn * 
5 think | a 
| weep” E MAE fly 
win! wound) for 
work wrought®”* free 
ring wrung 78 get 
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Bear 
begin 
bid 
beat 
bite 
blow 
break 
chide 
chooſe 


cleave 


come 
crow 
dare 
die 

do 
draw 
drink 
drive 
- | 
fall 


fly 
forſake 
freeze 
get 
give 
go 
grow 
bew 
hide 
hold 
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bore 
began 
bade 
beat 
bit 
blew 
broke 
chid 
choſe 
. clove 
came 


crew 
durſt - 


_ 


born 
begun 
bidden 
beaten 
bitten 
blown 
broken 
chidden 
choſen 
cloven 
come 
crowed 
_ dared 
dead 
done 
drawn: 
drunk 


_ +... driven 


fallen 


„ „ 


grown 
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know 
ly or lie 


he gy 


* 
known 
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firive _ on ſtrove |... - ſtriven 
ſwear. ..;;... ſwore. - (worn 
ſwell s ſwelled | ſwollen 
=! Foung 
_ ſwum 


na taken 
„ lain. 
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e dern 
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thriven | 
_- thrown © 'l 
0h trodden | 
woven if 
Written 5 

waren. | 1 


The ſllosing Verbs 15 neither Preter- 
Tenſe nor Paffive-Participle, viz. Caſt, cut, coſt, 
ſhut, knit, let, bid, ſhed, hurt hit, put, thruſt, 
lit, ſpit, ſplit, ſpread ; wit Their Compounds; 
they remain the ſame in 8 Tenſe Pre-. 
terite, and, Participle paſſive; but they have the 
Participle in ing ; 2s caſting, ting, ae 7-5" 0 

Note, that the Preter- Ten te. Peu. 
 ciple (when one Word ſerves for I as in Ta- 

ble I.) are thus diſtinguiſheT?: :. When the Word 
— on ly the Nominative | bife&re i it, or haue ot had 
with it, it. e Preterite, Abe; as, I bound, 
we bound, "have bound, WE had bound, Kr. F 
but 2 has a Part of the helping 


Verb Behgfoic it, it is the r Paſſive; as, 
"PREY A T Db” x3 1 an 0 
24 12 | 4 


60 INTRODUCTION; #0 | 
I am bounds, be is. bound, we are bound, &. 
except came n, teturned, arrived, run, fal- 
len, grown, wWithetred, decayed, and ſuch-lke 
n which e the Pat · 
five Signs am, art, &c. inſtead: of baue in the 
perfect Time, and was, pes &. ioſtead of 
bad in the PluperfeCt ;. as, I am come, for I have 
come; I was come, for I had come; I am riſen, 
for I bave riſen, I was riſen, far I had riſen; Iam- 
returned, for Þ have returned, &c. But tho ſuch 


Verbs hate Paſſive Signs, they never have Paſfive- 


Signiſications, but ſtill retain their own Nature, 


the Signs am, art, was, waſt, "denoting ah * 


Time of the 4 n or 8 


4 
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1 is an Adverb? 7 Karts. is al 


Part of 5 which.i is Joop to a Verb. 
AdjeRive, Partieſple, ot ig another Adverb, TY 
expreſs ſome Modihgation. or Circumſtance: 


bs, ang as it were the 'Verb's- 3 Adjettive: 


expreſſed or underſtood, - 


lity, or Naser of; yy, Sgnibcation, ® 8 6A 


0 This Part of. 8 ech has r e ä 
e of Adyerb, 4. It is the natural Append 2 

8 
* an Adverb can no 2 e ſub6ſt wirhout its Verb? © 
a Verb can Ar | 

out its CN 5 a 6 
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Fnettsn STM TAX. 61 
1. It is joined to a Verb, to few how, or 
whether or no, or When, or dert obe is, 1 
or ſuffers; as, James lies there; he. dines here; 
* Book l there'; he'reads now, be reads then, 
To un Adj ive; The Boy is how good, 
opal lately wicked. 3: To Þ ticighe 3 i as, 
* acting ptudent yz it was juftly ſpoken, 
a Adverb; as he is 198 5 


tho? formerly ver r. cs, fare. 
Gee file, W 9 9 85 


o * 5 
a l | ate aan. | 
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7, Ot TIE, i 8 ec. 


17s L 77 


IME preſent ; as, now, To-day;- 

5 | 2. Time, paſt ;- ns, being already, 
yeſterday, heretofore,. long ſince, la 7 4 

3- The Time to come ; as, reſently,. imme - 
diately, by and by, inſtantly, | ETA Fo? © 
puts. not yet, bereaſeers: henceforth or hepge-" 

rwarg. 

Allo, an indefinite Wage as, wben, N. 
oftentimes, ſometimes, ſeldom, daily, Veaily, 25 
always, then, ever, never, again. . 

2. Of lace ;. as, Where, here, there; \elſe-.. 
where, every-where, no- where, ſome - Where, 
any-where, within, without, Whither, hither, 
thither, | whithecward, bitherward, thither ward, 
towasdl towards, upward, downward, ſor ward. 
backward, above, below, whence, bene, thencez.- 

5 whitherſoever,: | 10 5 

Of Number; a8, onde, twice, <A 
four Times, five Times, fix Times, &c. rarely, 
ſeldom, frequently, often, 
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f 62 . INTrRAO DVS TION i 
4. Of. Or 7 ase laſtl aſt of ſecond- 
> thirdly, Pound 100. e 910 forth. 


* Of Quantity; as, how much, how great, 
enough, ſufficient, : ſomewhat, : ſomething, no- 
thing. 

6. Of Affirming; as, eue ruly, un- 
goubtedly, unfeignedly, yea, yes, truly, ſurely, 


Be . ka XY 
"denyin as,. "na » no, not, 

* 8 not at all. 4 - Po 
e doubting ; as, perhaps, peradventure, 
dy chance. 

9. Of compari, "as, "how, as, ſo, ow 
much, leis, leaſt, more, very, tather, than, 
whether, either, 'nejther, "allo, exceedingly, al 
moſt; well. nigh, Httle, lefs, leaſt of all, as i} 

were,.. alike, otherwiſe, differently, far oth? 
"Wiſe, even as; in Uke manner, elſe , | fearcdly, 


har 

X dy. Of Quality ;, of which there are a,yery 
nel Number ending in Y, formed ftom A A0 
tivas g for there axe but fe. Adjectixes that can- 
not be made Adverbs by the Addition of ly ; a, 
prudent-ly, wiſe: ly, yuſt-ly, conſtant- , &c. 
ang Ahis e iof Adyerbs commonly. admit of 
Caonperifenz the Comparative by mars, and the 
Superlative by moſt ; as, prudently,; more ptu- 
denily, moft\prydentlys(s be., for. the. Formation 
of ive hy en, and of the Superlayive 
by %, of Adverbs in 4, is uncouth, and juſtig 
become obſolete 4; as, . barglieſt; from. hardly; » 
IT frironglier, from ſtrongly; 27 ien, 
193 <8 from 


ec 
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. . 5 dle, ee from 
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tion is a Part of Speech which j joins wt 
tences. together, and ſhews the Manner of their 
Dependance upon one another, 
Nes the Conjunction join Words together ? 
No, the Wan on only joins Sentences toge- 
ther ; I 8 Geſar came, gau, and conquered - 
bee Corigodtion and does not join together 
ingle ords, but three Sentences; thus, 
came, 1. Ceſar ſaw, 2. Cear con- 
. Go 5 


Wort en al So et Conjunidnay a+ 


2p, Copulatiye; 15 and, alſo,''bothy- neither, 


nor. * O on 2373995 bam = 4 


. Disjunctive; as, ther! o eee 


i) 3/'Conceflive ; as, though, although, albeit. 
140 Adverfitive ;/ 0 dur, yet, notwithſtand- 


| nevertheleſs.” | es > Ned i ii 
0. "Caſual 3/ as, dd tht jo Nevgadon 1 


i ſeeing, ince, foraſmueh as... 
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148, Mative'or Rational 3 zs, therelor, an 
: © Final of PerſeQtve; e us 8 and 
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6. In'Tx0vv fr "i 


8. Conditional; as, but if, if. 

9. Exceptive or Wee Ar! ' unleſs, er- 
cept. 

* Diminutive ; > at leaſt. * 

11. Suſpenfive or ubitative; 28, whether or 
not. 
12. Ezpletive; as, now, tl indeed... 
13. Ordinative; as, thereafter, finally, more- 


over, however. 5 
14. Declarative; as, to wit, namely. 73 
Note, ſome of theſe Wende as they are * Pr 
in different e en eee in 
| 1, ht 
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HAT" i is 4 Ve EF en 'A Pres IAN the 
a Part of Speech,. which boom added 


to any othe; Parts of Speech, ſerves to ſhew their 
State, Relation, or Reference to each other: As, 
John lives in the City, t che Lion. The King- 
dom of Heaven is prepared for the r I ; 
am going to London. \ g 
The Prepoſitions are of tao au 
and infepacable; The ſeparable are fuch este 
he ang, a well as in Compolition, . 
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above [behind ' © [from Itin, or 
about © beneath, or in, or into until 
after below of, on, or [to 


againſt _ between, or upon toward 
among, or betwixt qout, or out of under 
amongſt beyond [over _ [with 
at by © {through, or within 


before for, off [thorough | without. 


The Idea of Place is ines alh theſe 
Prepoſitions. The EL Prepoſitions -mak- 


g na Senſe alone, they are uſed only in Compo- 


"Bag The Engliſh, Prepoſitions uſed in Compo- 
tion, are, A, be, for, fore, mis, over, out, un, 
up, With. The Latin inſeparable. Prepoſitions, uſed 
in the Compaſition of Engliſh . ate Ab, or 
abs, ad, ante, circum, contra, de, dis „ di, e, 
or, ex, en, enter, extra, in, inter, nes; ob, 
per, poſt, pre, pro, preter, re, retro, ſe,” ſub, 
ſubter, ſuper, trans. 


The Chief of the Greek Prepoſitions NE in 


the Compoſition of Engliſh Words, are A bs 
PP: Anti, by per, hypo, meta, peri ſyn. . BIS 
1 Of Turanguctrous. .., 
5 SN \ 
| AT i is an Interjection? An [nterjec- 
lion is a Part of Speech thrown, intp Diſ- 


„and denotes ſame ſudden Paſſion ot Emo- 


cout 


tion of the Soul; being a compendious Way. of Aa 


expreſſing a whole Sentence! in one Word. 
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Sets | | ; There 
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SI AS 
1. Joy as; bi 1 brave! 3H 0 f SS 8 
2. Grief; as, O] ah! alas! woe is me! i. e. 
woe is to me | 
3. Wonder; as, O ſtrange ! hah! 
tt Surprize 3 as, hah! aha | &c. e. 


be ae foderjeGtibn genotes fometimes one 4 
Paffon, and ſometimes another. | 
| a0) 
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DE. 
_- 


ion O, a Noun, ex- 
e Cried Tha | 2e 
— ; as, O Mortals! I am Cyrus, who 
conquered all Aſia, envy me rot a Grave! O 
Woods]! O Fountains! &c,—-It 3 to, I the 
* Vocsdte. 120 4 
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| HAT: is Sy ntax !? Serbe is 
placing or Joling/al 0 ry 


THERE LL. 
.. Ot SENTENCES: 
l HAT is a Sentedce? A Sentence is any 
od Thought of the Mind, expreſſed b 
5 


or more Words joined together in proper 
and it is either in ple or Pens . 


ood What 


* I aid in proper Order; becauſe as Letters and 
Syllables woul ſerve to no Purpoſe, but remain . 
y 


* 


16 
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What is a hte Sentence 75 A fimple, enbebce 
is that which; has one Verb Fnite im it, and a 
Noun the Subject of that Veib; as, God is juſt ?. 
What is a compound Sentence ? Azcorpe 
Senterice-i is two or more Bentencęs Joined 
together; as, God is juſt, and Man is wicked. 
God is juſt, but Men are prone to Evil, and te 
to that which is 
What Words connect or join Sentences toge- 
ther? They are either Conjunctionb, properly ſo 
called, or comparative Adverbs, or relative Pro- 
nouns. 
Vie me ſome Examples where & Confunction 
is the Couple? ; 
John danced, and Mary ſung; Will you walk, 
or mo you ride? LE, is neither * nor cold. 
7 me an e un ts TAE” 
"Nord, eee l Gu wb A 
4. 73-4 { - 3 


by infgnifeane till properly combined 3 6 
ords ean convey no- clear Idea or perfect Meaning, 


till properly ordered in Sentences: "as, my of Diligence 
Reward a as Apple Maſter, the me an 7 Here are 


Words joined; but they eonvey no ing till joined 

according to the Propriety of the Language : Thus, 
the Matter gare me eee. 

ENCE, 

* As in ſimp! e Sentences the true Senſe is clegrly ex- 

preſſed by the Words being placed in proper Order; 

ſo all. Obſcurity, as Well des, is avoided by 


the Proper Arangement of the covjun& Members of 
compound. Sentences. , 
The Species of Sentences, WloNraced by Athmonius 
Jen Homer, and by Bovthias from Virgil, are five, 
vix. 
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As you behaye to me 0 will I to you, He ſings 
better than pint! eee? * 

b- 45 5 an Example where 2 Relative, i is the, 
„„ Are e e 3 

"This is the Horfe which I vought; ; that i is che 
Man who ſold che Horſe, | 

589% eb Tig ; 

Note, In every Ss ee is Seck ſaid, 
but 31 can be ſaid without a Verb, ea thers 
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9 
* Dein 


via. the * his leet Voca- + 
tive, and Aſſertive; all which are to de found occa- 
aaa enn Poets. „N at 


The following are from Milton. 


Taz PrzcaTiy E. 


| —Univerſal Lord! be bbuntecbs HII. 
To give us nought but 8 
Tas JMPERATAVE. cd he EA 


Go then, thou nes, in chy Father's Might 


at ami ;Tun:dumznnoodrred.: AR 
i end chat are thous —_— 


E Tur Vocariez. 1 
1 6 hallowed Neu, 
* 8 *_ 
"Tas Ae h on Exvncranave. - 87 


The conquer'd alſo, and enſlav'd by War wu 
la een loſt all Virtue oe. 
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. can be no Verb Without a-Subſtantive: Noun or 
Perſon ; as, the Maſter reads.) Beys ſhould-at- 
ther the:Ac-: 
Agent, or the 


tend. For 28 a. Verb denotes, I. 
tion or Motion of the Perſon, the 
Thing moving; as, God created; 


an God faid 


let there be Light, and there was Light: Or, 2, 


- The Paſſion of the Subſtantive or Perſon, the Pa- 
tient; as, Truants are deſpiſed; | Diligence 18 
praiſed: Or, 3. The Exiſtence or Being of the 
Subſtantive or Perſon exiſting ; as; I am, Men are. 
And as there can be no Action without an Agent, 
nor Paſſion without a Patient, nor Exiſtence with; 
out ſomething exiſting; jo a Verb cannot be with · 
out a Subſtantive Noun ot Pronoun expreſſed or 
underſtood. Fi | | 
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Of the ConsrzucTion of the Nous and 

n bluov APRNoOunmt d „nome 
iat NM ‚ ot nn eb 60 „beo blur 
oz) 10 h To A edi Iggul a0, rok zu 91. 
HERE is the Subſtantive Noun or Pro- 

noun (commonly called the Nominative 
Word or Caſe) to be placed? The Subſtantive 
Noun or Pronoun that is, does, or ſuffers; is ge- 
nerally placed before the Verb in Conſtruction; 
as, I am ; John writes; the Book is read. 
Except, 1. When a Queſtion is aſked by how, 
what, wben, where, whence; as, How fares he ? 
James? Whence came they? The Nominative 
Word is placed after all the helping Verbs, when 
| . they 


* 


1 


nase Vans 71 


they aſk Queſtions ) dsj) Does he hear? Did ſhe 


ſpeak ? Will become? Shall Jehan write? May 
he play & c. When there are two helping Verbs 
before the principal Verb, the Nominative Word 
is ſet detwint them; as, Could he have ſpoken 
better? 1 ames have written? If there be 
three helping Verbs, the Nominative is ſet after 
the firſt; as, Should he have been admitted ? 
r the er have been lettered? 


"Note, Iti is improper to aſk: Queſtions with prin- 


cipal Verbs; as, Fights he? Loves ſhe? &c, I. 
"think it is hardly allowable in Poetry, 28 it tends 


to perplex an ordinary Reader; as, 


But errs not Nature from this gracious ; End 
From burning Suns when, livid Deaths deſcend? 
| TORE s Eflay on Man. 


2. The Nominative is, by way of yielding or 


Conceſſion, ſet after the Verbs did, would, might, 
could, ſhould, had, were, i. e. which theſe Verbs 


are put for, or ſupply the Place of (if) or (though) ; 


as, Did I (if 1 did) uſe him ill, &c. Would 1 (if 


L would) comply with, Ne. Might we (if we 


might, proceed in that Manger, &c. Should John 


(if John ſhould) come this Way, & e. Had I (if I 


had) known, &c. Were they Gi, . they 


befors the Verb, the 

Nominative is ſet 4. vr the Verb; as, Thete: was 
a Man (i. e. a Man was) in London, who, &c. 
There are Arms (i. e. Arms are) in the Towers 


— * 


were) to relinquiſh, &c. 
„3. When (there) goes 


Tay is Corn (i. e. Corn is) in 
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are Men (i. e. Men are) upon the Globe, who eat 
themſelves, and yet ſurvive that ſtrange Repaſt. 

4. When we would diſtinguiſh any Perſon or 
Thing in a particular” Manner, in Anſwer to a 
Queſtion, we put it before the Verb, and the No- 
minative after the Verb; as, It was Peter, it was 
Mary; it is the Dog; it was Men z it is the 
Sun, Ke. n 

5. The Nominative Word is often ſet after In- 
tranſitive Verbs; as, after the Light Infantry 
marched the Grenadiers, then followed the Horſe. 
The Nominative,, in this Poſition, cannot be miſ- 
taken for the Accuſative; becauſe an Intranfitive 
Verb cannot govern an-Accuſative. 

6. The Nominative is placed after the Verb in 
a commanding Sentence; as, Go thou, or do thou 

go; Stay John; Here Jobn: But in this Mood 

the Subſtantive is oſten underſtood, and we ſay, 
go, ſtay, come, &c. * 

For the third Perſon Singular, and the firſt and 
ſecond. Perſons. Plural of this Mood, we uſe the 
Verb (let), with the following State of the Pro- 
noun after it; as, Let him read; let us read, let 
them read; which anſwers to the Imperative Mood 
of the Latins, the Nominative being . underſtood, 
thus; Legizo-(ille), Jegannes (nos ),; legunto (illi). 
How are the Pronouns: placed? The Pronouns 
have two States, viz. the foregoing and following 


te. #4 4 od : SES 88 57 + EF S323 4 
See the Table of P ws, which the Scholar 
mult, get by Heart. 50 193} 4:54. 24 ginnt 

_ The foregaing State is placed before the Verb; 
as, I love, thou loveſt, he loves, we, ye, they 
love: But, as before obſerved, it is ſet Mey the” 
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Helping Verbs in a Queſtion ; as, do I? did he? 
ſhall Ie ſhould we? may they? &c. * and it is 
ſet both before and after the Verb am; as, I am, 


thou art, he is, &c. It was I, thou, you, he, ſhe, | 


we, they. 


The following State is always placed after the 


Verb and Prepoſition; as, love me, hear him, 
teach us, help them; to me, for him, of her, by- 
us, through them, by whom. 

That is often uſed, but inelegantly, for wh o, 

-whom, and which; as, The Man is happy that 


(who) fees the good that (which) God has placed . 


before. his Ey es, and purſues it; He is the very 
Man that (whom) I met in the Fields. 

MA hoſe is the Genitive Caſe of who, and ſigni- 
ies of whom; and though it has been ſeldom uſed 
by Proſe Writers, but when it relates to Perſons 3 
as, a Man whoſe Morals L approve, i. e. the Morals, 


* When a helping Verb aſks a Queſtion, it is under- 
ood to the principal Verbs which tollow in the Sen- 
tence, and by it they are governed, and. have their 
Senſe explained and determined; as, did he not fear 
the Lord, and beſought the Lord, and the Lord re- 
pented him of the Evil which he had pronounced a- 
gainſt them, Jer. xxvi. 9. It ought to be, Did be not 
A the Lord, and beſeech the Lord, and did not the 
Lord repent him of the Evil? “ If a Man have an 


hundred Sheep, and one of them be gone aftray, 


« doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth in- - 


to the Mountains; and ſeebeth that which is gone 


*« aſtray?” Matt. xviii. 12. If we ſupply the beſping : 


| thus, and doth he not go, and doth he not ſeek, &c. for 
: we cannot ſay doth goeth, Eq ſeeketh. 4 


— 


Verb, we ſhall ſee that it ought to be, Go; and ſcek ; 
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of whom; a Woman whoſe Virtue we admire; 
that is, the Virtue of whom, &c. yet our Poets 


have taken the Liberty to uſe it for (of which); 
as in Milton. 


Of Man's firſt Diſobedience, and the Fruit 
Of chat forbidden Tree, who/e mortal Taſte, &c. 
i. e. the mortal Taſte of which, &c. 


Thy Name iphts me, in whoſe Sound is 
Death 3 i. E. in the d of which, &c. Shake · 
ſpear. | 


' Thoſe Darts whoſe Points make Gods adore 3 
i. e. the Points of which, &c. Idem. ene 


This Manner of Perſonification adds an Air of 
- Dignity to the higher and more ſolemn Poetry, 
but it is highly improper in the lower Kind, or 
in Proſe; as, | 


The Queſtion whoſe Solution I require, 
« Ts what the Sex of Women moſt deſire.” 
Dryden, 


4 Is there any other Doctrine whoſe Followers 
<« are puniſhed ? Addiſon. It ought to be of which 
in both Places, i. e. the Solution of wh:ch ; the 
Followers of which. 3 
The Relative who is uſed when we ſpeak of Per- 
ſons, and is Maſculine and Feminine only; which, 
as a Relative, is Neuter, and applied to Things 
only, or to irrational Animals, without regard to 
Sex. Which indeed was anciently uſed wh in 
; | ation 
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relation to Perſons; and we find it uſed by Hook- 
er; as © The Almighty which giveth Wiſdom,” 
&c. and by Shakeſpear; as, pint 


Do you hear, Sir, of a Battle? 
— Every one hears that 

Which can diſtinguiſh Sound. | 
Had I been there, which am a filly Woman, &c. 


I bich is uſed in a Queſtion, with relation to 
Perſons as well as Things; as, which of the Gen- 
tlemen? which of the Ladies? which of the Horſ- 
es? which of the Books? #hich is ſtill impro- 
per'y retained in our Church Prayers for who ;.as, 

ur Father which (who) art in Heaven, &c. 
Spare thou them, O God, which (who) confeſs 
their Faults. F e638 176 ben 

That is ſpoken in a Queſtion. with relation ei- 
ther to Perſons. or Things. hat ſtands for both 
the Antecedent and the Relative; as, that was 
what I expected; that is the Thing which I ex- 


+ That was formerly bat improperly uſed, as in - 
cluding the Relative ev4ich ;. as, to conſider adviſedly 
of that is moved. Bacen. It ſhould be of that which 18 
moved. She appeared not to wiſh that without doubt 
ſhe would have ** very glad of. Clar. Hiſt. It ought 
to be that which without doubt, xc. We ſpeak zhat 
* we do know, and teſtify hat we have ſeen, John iii. 
11. It ought to be in both Members of this Sentence 
that which. It was likewiſe uſed for that vl; as, . 
and this is 7/ men mean by diſtributive Juſtice,” and 


(which ) is properly termed Equity. Hobbs. It ought = 


to be awhat, or that _— Men, Ke. 
if E 2 


* — 
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Its is the Genitive Caſe, or Poſſeſſive for of it, 
and is generally more elegant than (of it); 25, 
his Diſtemper returned with itt uſual 8 
better than with the uſual Violence of it. an 
Earthquake one had his Plantation removed + 
its Place; better than from the Place of it. Fire, 
by its vehement Heat, &c. better than by the vehe- 
ment Heat of it, Thunder, by ite rumbling Noiſe, 
&c. better than by the rumbling Noiſe of it. (Of 
it) is uſed' after whole and none ; as, the whole of 
it; none of it; and after partitive Words; as, a 
Part of it, ſome of it, a third of it, a fourth of it, 
c. but we frequently leave out (of it) aſter theſe 
Words; and ſay, you ſha have the whole, none, 
a Part, ſome, a third, a fourth, &c. Formerly 
the Neuter Pronoun it had no Variation of Caſe, 
and his was uſed for the Poſſeſſive it:; as, Learn- 
ing hath bis Infaney, &c. inſtead of its Infancy. 
Ie for it is is vulgar; tit is uſed. His is uſed 
for its in Ferſcaiheation $008, 5115 21 


of 


And the Thunder, 
2 with ed 1 * op. # and empetnous 


Perhaps bath ſ t bis Shafts: 5 
5 Milton's Pat. 154. 


| Wen owl a be followed by they and 
thine, and wot BY you and your ; as, thou, and thy 
Jon, and th n &c. not tho and your 
Son, Kc. on not . perceive, that all the 


.  Adyantage will be thine, or thy own; not yours, 


or your own. If thy lead. in the Sentence, then 
„ eee . ways" 


thou 


— 
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thou waſt in Town; not while you were. Your 


and yours muſt always follow yon; as, you and your 
Family, and all that is yours; not you and thy 
Family, &c. If your Jead, then you muſt follow; 


as, your Memory is good, but you do not exer- / 


.Ciſe it. 

Now, now I ſeize, I claſp thy Charms, 

And now you fs. ah, cruel! from my Arms. 
Pope. 


t ought to bs. your. in the firſt 8 or thow 
en in the ſecond. 


SECTION n. 


Of the ConsreverION of VeRss. ; 


or Nominative Word before it, in Num- 
ber and Perfon, whether the Number or Perſon be 
expreſſed by the Terminations of the principal Verb, 


or, in a more emphatical Manner, by the auxiliary 


Verbs; as, I love, or I do love; thou loveſt, or 
thou doſt love; or you love or do love; he loves 
or loveth, or he does or doth love; we love or do 


love; ye or you love or do love; they love or 
do love: Not I loves, or I does love ; thou loveth, 


or thou doth love, &c. 
2. The Noun or Nominative Word is often 
elegantly underſtood: to its Verb or Verbs; as, 


Ceſar came, ſaw, and conquered; i. e. Ceſar 70 


came, and Ceſar ſaw, and Ceſar conquered. God 
E 3 "2.20" ons 


A VERB: muſt agree wah. tha e 
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loves, protects, ſupports, and rewards the Riglr- 
teous; i, e. God loves, and God protects, and 
God ſupports, and God rewards the Righteous, 
And again, the Verb is often underftood to its 
Noun or Nouns; as, be dreams of Gibbets, Hal- 
ters, Racks, Daggers, &c. and is haunted with 
Ghoſts, Furies, Devils, &c. i. e. he dreams of 
Gibbets, and he dreams of Halters, &c. and he 
is haunted with Ghoſts, and he is haunted with 
- Furies, &. | 
| 3. We put it before ſome Verbs (called by the 
Latins imperſonal Verbs) when the Nominative 
is underſtood ; as, it thunders, it rains, it ſnows, 
it hails, &c. i. e. Thunder thunders, Hail hails, 
Kc. or Thunder is, Rain is, Hail is, &. But 
there are, properly ſpeaking, no imperſonal Verbs 


in any Language; for ſome Nominative is always 


underſtood : we ſee it expreſſed in Engliſh by it. 
4. Two or more Nouns of the Singular Num- 
der, with a copulative Conjunction between them, 
muſt have a Verb Plural; as, the King and Queen 
are gone to Richmond; not is gone. a 


Note, 1. 7 and another is as much as (we) the 
firſt Perſon Plural; as, I and John (we) are going 
to Town. 2. Thou and another is as much as 
(ye) the ſecond Perſon Plural; as, thou and James 
(ye) dance very well. 3. He, ſbe, or it, and an- 
other, is as much as (they) the third Perſon Plu- 
ral; as, he and Thomas (they) were ſent to 
| Town; ſhe and Mary (they) live in Town; it 
and the Book (they) coſt, &c. | 


3. 1f 
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5. If the Infinitive Mood, or a Sentence, be the 
Nominative to the Verb, we generally fet the In- 
finitive or the Sentence after the other Verb, and 
put it before it; as, it is a mean-ſpirited Action 


to ſteal, i. e. to ſteal is a mean-ſpirited Action. 


It belongs to the King to puniſh rebels, i. e. to 
puniſh Rebels belongs to the King. 

6. An Active Tranſitive Verb governs a Noun 
ſignifying the Subject of the Action (called in La- 
tin the Accuſative Caſe) ; as, love God, honour 
the King, reverence your Parents: But as our 


Nouns have no Diverſity of endings, this Govern- 


ment will be more evident from the Pronouas, 
which have Terminations for this Caſe; as, he 
came to ſee me, to teach him, to wake her, to 
inform them, to hear you, &c. * 

7. When two principal Verbs come together, 
the latter is put in the Infinitive Mood, i. e. with 
(to) before it, which anſwers to the Infinitive 
Mood of the Latins ; as, I love to ſtudy, he deſi es 
to learn. The Sign (to) is never ſet after any of the 
helping Verbs before another Verb, except after 
ought; as, he ought to pay it; nor after let, bid, 


dare, go, need, make, ſee, bear, feel; for we can- 
Fig) n not 


* Two of our greateſt Poets have uſed ye very im- 


properly, as the following State or Accuſative Caſe _ 


plural inſtead of you ; as, | 
The more Shame for ye, holy Men; I thought 7 


Pear. 


His Wrath, which one Day will deſtroy ye both. 
5 | ' Milton's Par, Loſt» 
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not ſay, I will make you zo go, I will make you 
to hear, I will make him to come, he bade him ts. 
ſay it, he bade him zo ride, to ſee him to make ſo 
much Fuſs, &c. but (to) muſt always be left out, 
and we muſt ſay, I will make you go, I will make 
4a” "a0 I will make him come, he bade him ſay 
it, &c. 4 | TOY 
8. The Mood, viz. I burn, thou burn, he burn, 
we, ye, they burn, formerly uſed by the pureſt 
Writers, and by ſome called the Conjunctive 
Mood, becauſe it is always preceded by ſome of 
the Conjunctions, if, that, tho', altho', whether, 
and often by the Words, ere, before, except, unleſs, 
whatſoever, whomſoever; and Words of wiſhing 
is much neglected by modern Writers, and con- 
founded with the Indicative Mood. Some Con- 
junctions indeed require the Indicative; but it ap- 
pears to be a general Rule, and practiſed by our 
beſt Writers, that whatever is conditional, doubt- 
ful, contingent, conceſſive and exceptive, is ex- 
+ preſſed in the Subjunctive Mood, preceded by the 
above - mentioned Conjunctions; as, Doubtleſs 1 
«< thou art our Father, though Abraham be igno- 
<< rant of us, and Iſrael acknowledge us not. 
% Though he fall, he ſhall not be utterly caſt 
« down,” In the former Sentence there is a Con- 
ceſſion and Contingence; in the latter, a Contin- 
gence and Condition. 


The following Sentences ought not to be ex- 5 
preſſed in the Subjunctive Mood; If thou be 
«« the. Son of God;“ 6 tho? he were a Son, yet 'e 
«learned he Obedience by the Things which he th 


«« ſuffered ;” © whether it were I or they, ſo we 
* preach 3” tho" he were divinely inſpired, and 
+. 8 | IE Bp ſpake 


2 


i 
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* ſpake ther</or as the Oracles of God, with ſu- 
„ preme Authority, tho' he were endowed with 
* ſupernatural Powers,” &c. 


In theſe Sentences there is no doubtful Suppo- 


fition or Conceſſion; and therefor the Indicative 
would expreſs a more clear and determinate Senſe; 
thus, if thou art the Son of God; tho' he was a 
Son, &c. whether it was I, &c. tho' he was di- 
vinely, &c. tho? he was endowed, &c. | 
The Senſe of the following Sentences is not de- 
terminate, Milton, ſpeaking of Light, ſays, 


Before the Sun, before the Heav'ns thou wert. 
I knew thou wert not low to hear. Addiſon, 
: Remember what thou wert. Dryden, 


Thou, Stella, wert no longer young, | 
When firſt for wee my Harp I ſtrung. Soi 


In all theſe Places it _ to be /t of the 
eme Mood. 


Werren I. 


Of the emen, of ADJECTIVES. 


HE b Adjeftive is joined to its 9 
tive, without any Difference of Cale, 


Gender, or Number, except this, which makes 
theſe, and that, which makes thoſe, and other, 
which makes others in the Plural; and theſe Caſes, 


2 * 


1 Rn 
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whoſe, whom, his, (hers, its; from who, he, 
her, it. | 

2. Though in Nature we think of the Noun 
before the Adjective, yet in our Language the Ad- 
jective is placed immediately before the Subſtan- 
tive, of which it expreſſes the Quality, Manner, 

or Property; as, a good Man, a chaſte Woman, 
| a ſweet Orange; good Men, chaſte Women, 


ſweet Oranges. 
Except, 1. When a Verb comes between the 


AdjeQtive and Subſtantive ; as happy is the Man, 
for the Man is happy; juſt art thou, O God, and 


righteous are thy Judgments, for, O God, thou 


art juſt, and thy Judgments are righteous, 

2. Or when ſome other Word depends upon 
the Adjective; as, a Man true to his Truſt, a 
Subject loyal to his Prince. | 

3. The Adjective is. often tranſpoſed in Poetry, 
for the greater Harmony of the Verſe: as, 


e Hail Bard divine! 


4. When there are more AdjeQtives than one 
Joined together, (or one AdjeQtive with its depend- 
ing Words) the Adjective is generally placed after 
the Noun ; as, a Prince both wiſe and valiant, a 
Prince ſkilful and political in Military Affairs. 


8855 3 Noun with its Adjective (or any govern- 

ing Word with its Attendants] is as one com- 
und Word, whence the Noun and Adjective fo 
joined do often admit another Adjective, and ſome- 
"times 2 third, and ſo on; as a Man, an old 


Man, 


Mia. . 
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Man, a very good old Man, a very learned, ju- 
dicious temperate old Man. 2 

4. When an Adjective has a Prepoſition before 
it, with the Noun underſtood, it takes the Nature 
of an Adverb, and is reckoned as ſuch ; as, in ge- 
neral, in particular, in earneſt, of late, &c. i. e. 
generally, particularly, earneſtly, lately, Kc. 

Some of our beſt Writers, with great Impropri- 
ety, have ſometimes uſed the Adjective inſtead of 
the Adverb in h; as, ſuitable, agreeable, indiffe- 
rent, conformable, honeft, excellent, marvellous, . 
&c. for ſuitably, agreeably, &c, This Soleciſm 
becomes more evident, when we conſider, that 
the Termination (ly) ſupplies the Place of, and 
ſignifies the ſame as Manner or Way; ſo that we 
ſhould either ſay, he behaved in a Manner ſuit- 
able to his Dignity, or he behaved ſuitably to 
his Dignity ; Homer deſcribes this River in a 
Manner agreeable to the vulgar Reading; or, 
Homer deſcribes this River agreeably to, 34 + wa, 

Moſt Adjectives admit of Manner or Way, and 
then have the Nature of Adverbs : But perhaps the 
Uſe of the Adverb is generally more elegant. We 
ought not to ſay, extreme elaborate, with Dry - 
den, nor extreme unwilling, and extreme ſubject,” 
with Swift ; but, extremely elaborate, extremely - 
_ unwilling, &c. Excellent well, exceeding me 
ate improper Phraſes ; we ought to ſay, excellent-. 
ly well, OILY good. © Ps, p33 uf 

5. The ordinal Numbers, firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, ſixth, &c. are never put before 
Nouns Plural; for we never ſay the firſt Men, the 

ſecond Women, the third Boys. "za 


EG ˙ 055765 Others 
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6. Others is uſed only when the Noun is refer- 


red to, or underſtood. The Adjective both is put 
only before Nouns of the Plural Number; as, 


both Men, both Women, both Things : for both 


the Man and the Woman is a particular Phraſe. 


7. All being put to a Subſtantive of the Singu- 


lar Number, ſignifies the whole Quantity ; as, all 
the Wine; that is, the whole Quantity. of the 
Wine: But being put before a Subſtantive Plural, 
it ſignifies the whole Number; as, all the Men, 


i. e. all the Number of the Men. 


8. Every is joined only to a Subſtantive Singue 


lar; as, every Man, every Woman, every Thing; 
unleſs the Plural Noun conveys a collective Idea; 


as, every three, ſeven, . ten, hundred Years, 
Every was formerly ufed as an AdjeQiive by itſelf, 
for every one; as, he ſent to relieve every of them, 


he commanded all and every of them, &c, we now 
ſay, every one of them. 

9. Much is added to a Subſtantive Singular,, 
and denotes a great Quantity; as, much Wine; 
i. e. a great deal of Wine. 


Many is joined with a Subſtantive Plural, and 
ſignifies a great Number; as, many Men, many 
Women, many Things, for a great Number of 
Men, Women and Things: For many a Man, 


many a Time, 8 O's one, many a one there be, 
&c. are particular | 
and ſcarcely ta be uſed, _ 


10. More, with a Subſtantive Singular, ſigni- 


ou 


fies, a greater Quantity; as, more Wine, i. e. a, 


_ -preater Quantity of Wine: But, when added to 
* a Subſtantive Plural, it denotes a greater Number; 
49, more Men, i. e. a greater Number of 1 


odes in common Diſcourſe, 
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So mo, with a Subſtantive Singular, denotes the 
greateſt Quantity, with a Subſtantive Plural, the 
greateſt Number. 5 
1. Each and either, as Diſtributives, are join- 
ed with Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs of the Sin- 
gular Number only. Each ſignifies both of them, 
or every one of any Number, taken diſtinctly or 
ſeparately. Either fignifies whether the one or 
the other, or whichſoever of the two, taken diſ- 
junctively. The correſpondent Word to each is 
ether; Let each eſteem other better than m- 
ſelves,” Phil. ii. 3. Here, contrary to the Rule, 
the Pronoun is of the Plural Number: It ought to 
be himſelf; for the Conſtruction is, better than each 
eſteems himſelf. It is requiſite that the Lan- 
guage of an Heroic Poem ſhould be both per- 

e ſpicyous and ſublime: In proportion as either of 

e theſe two Qualities are wanting, the Language 
is imperfect. Addiſ..1's Critique on Paradiſe 
Loft. Here, contrary to the Rule, the Verb is 
of the Plural Number: It ought to be is want- 
ing; for either ſignifies only the one, or the other, 
which other is another one disjunctively. On, 
or of either Side, on either Hand, &c. are im- 
proper. Phraſes; we ought to ſay. on, or of each 
Side, &c. „ 

12. Enough, the Singular Number, is joined: 
only to Nouns 1 and - denotes Quantity; 
as, Bread enough, Meat enough, Wine N 


: 
: 
l 


&c. but enow, the Plural of enough, is joined only” 
to Nouns Plural, and denotes Number; as Men. 
enow, Books enow, &c, 1 Lg 7 
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Note, There are fome Verbs uſed as Adjec- 
tives by our Poets; as, ſituate, devote, annihilate, 
contaminate, elate, exhauſt, &c, but it would be 
very improper to-uſe them in Proſe ; their Paſſive 
Participles ſhould be uſed thus, ſituated, devoted, 
annihilated, &c. 


Of the ConsTRUCTION of the ARTICLES and 
the PARTICIPLE, when uſed 'as an AD- 
 JECTIVE. 


& | HE Articles which have the Nature of Ad- 
jectives, are placed immediately before the 
Noun ; as, a Man, an Eye; the Men, the Eyes, 
&c. and when an Adjective is joined with a Noun, 
the Articles are ſet before both; as, a good Man, 
an honeſt Man; the good Men, the honeſt Men; 
except after the Words ſo, too, as, and what, and 
ſuch, when uſed adjectively; as, ſo ſmall a Re- 
ward; too great a Sum; as honeſt a Man as 
lives; what an Eye! what a Beaſt ! where we 
ſee the Article placed betwixt the Adjective and 
the Noun. | | 
The definite Article the is ſet before the Adjec- 
tive, when the Subſtantive is underſtood ; as, the 
virtuous (Man) ſhall be rewarded; the wicked 
| (Man) fhall be puniſhed; the juſt (Man) ſhall 
live by Faith, &c. ; 

The Article the ſhould never be ſet before any 
Noun, but when we would define that Noun in a 
particular Manner; ** thoſe that determine about 
& the World's End, and other ſuch the —_ of 
„„ Pro- 
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& Prophecy; the Word Points is noway partieu- 
lar, and therefor ſhould have been without the Ar- 
ticle the; and I perſecuted this way unto the 
« Neath ;” it ought to be unto Death; for no 
particular Death is here meant, but Death in 
ye God Almighty hath given Reaſon to 4 
an to be a Light unto him: This is too particu- 
lar; it ought to be, to Man in general. _ _ 
The collective Numbers that admit of the Ar- 

ticle a before them, are Million, Thouſand, Hun- 
dred, Score, Dozen; as, a Million of Money, a 
Thouſand Vears, a Hundred Men, a Score of 
Sheep, a Dozen of Wine. No qther Number ad- 
mits of the Article @ before it; for we cannot ſay 
a three, a five, a ten, a twenty, a fifty, a two 
hundred, a three thouſand, a ten million, &c, - 

The Adjective few admits of the Article a, tho? 
joined to Nouns Plural; as, few Men, few Wo- 
men, few Things: So does many, with great be- 
fore it ; as, a great many Men, a great many 
Women, a great many Things. Few and many, 
In this Senſe, are taken collectively ; few means a 
ſmall Number, and a great many means a great 
Number. | 

When a Participle is uſed adjeQively, the Ar- 
ticle is placed before it; as, a willing Horſe, a 
ſcolding Wife, a ſcalded Leg, a carved Head; 
except after ſuch and what ; as, ſuch a hardened 
Sinner] what a charming Voice! 3 
The Active Participle, with a Prepoſition be- 
fore it, and retaining the Government of its Verb, 
anſwers to the Latin Gerund; as, you will grow 


wiſe by reading, and by hearing good Sermons; 
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and you will be happy by practiſing what you 
read, and by perſevering in Virtu. 
The Active Participle, with the Article the 
before it, and the Prepoſition of after it, has the 
Nature of a Noun, expreſſing the Action itſelf, 
which the Verb ſignifies ; as, theſe are the Ring- 
leaders, by the ſecuring of whom Peace” may be 
reſtored; this is the Letter, by the comparing of 
which you will be ſatisfied : Or, perhaps, ſuch 
Phraſes may be more elegantly expreſſed by the 
Participle or Gerund ; as, theſe are the Ringlead- 


ers, by ſecuring whom, &c. by comparing which, 


&c, We muſt not ſay, by the ſecuring whom; 
| becauſe this is deſtroying the Government of the 


Participle as a Noun, and giving it improperly the 


Regimen of a Verb; nor muſt we ſay, by ſecuring 
of whom ; for that would be depriving the Gerund 


of its verbal Government, by which, as an Active 


_ Tranfitive, it would govern the oblique Caſe 
whom. * Therefor both the Article and Prepoſi- 
tion mult be expreſſed, or both left out; as, Po- 
verty turns our Thoughts too much upon the ſup- 
plying of our Wants, and Riches upon enjoyin 
dur Superfluitics. Addiſon. Where, in the ff 


Member, they are both exprefſed, and in the ſe- 


cond. 75 are both left out. Rat 
The Caſe, called in Latin the Ablative Abſo- 


Jute,” but which is always the Nominative in Eng- 


liſh, is formed by the Participle, independently of 
the reſt of the Sentence, when the Adverbs, toben, 


while, after, are left out; as, the Sun ring, (or 


while the Sun riſes) Darkneſs flies away; theſe 
Points being ſettled (when theſe Points were ſettl- 
_ el) he withdrew; the Parliament being . 


* 


| 


%, 
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(after the Parliament was diſſolved) the Lords re- 
tired to their Counrry Seats. That this Caſe is 
always the Nominative (for we have no Ablative) 
will be more evident from the Pronoun ; as, 
Gad from the Mount of Sinai, whoſe grey Top 
Shall tremble ; He deſcending, will himſelf, 


In Thunder, Lightning, and loud IL rumpets | 


Sound, 
Ordain them Laws. Milton's P. Loſt, xii. 227. 


But in Book ix. 129, he inadvertently uſes the 


oblique Caſe of the Pronoun; as, 
For only in deſtroying I find Eaſe 


To my relentleſs Thoughts; and him, de- 


ſtroy' d, &c. 


It ought to be be, i. e. he being deftroyed, viz. 
Man. * Solomon was of this Mind, and I make 


© no doubt but he made as wiſe and true Proverbs 


0 as any body ſince; him only excepted, who was 
en much greater and wiſer Man than Solomon.“ 
Tillotſon, It ſhould have been he, i. e. he only 
being excepted, Him would have been right af - 
ter the Verb or Active Participle, except him, or 
excepting him only who was, &c. but this Form 


of Conſtruction he did not intend. 


The Ave Participle, when put after ſimple 


Verbs, ſupplies the Flace of the Infinitive Mood ; 


as, I like wa/king, i. e. to walk; I hate trifling, 
| i.e. to trifle; ſhe loves dancing, i, e. to dance, 
&c. And alſo after the Prepoſitions of, to, for, 


in; as, deſirous of learning, i. e. to learn; addict- 
ed to lying, i. e. to lie; Graſs fit for mawing, i. e. 


to, 
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to mow; he delights in riding, i. e. to ride. It 
ſupplies the Place of a Noun, after the Prepoſition 
with ; as, wearied with walking, i. e. with the 
Exerciſe of walking; blind with weeping, hoarſe 
with /peaking, i. e. with the Actions of weeping 
and ſpeaking ; but theſe laſt Examples are, more 
properly ſpeaking, Gerunds; wearied with walk- 
ing, defeſſus ambulando. 


Note, A Soleciſm altogether inexcuſable fill 
prevails ; I mean the uſing of the Preter Time af- 
ter the Verbs have and be, inſtead of the Paſſive 


Participle ; as, I have wrote, for I have written; 


he was drove, for he was driven; he has ſpoke, 
for he has ſpoken; it was ſtole, for it was ftolen ; 
I am took, for I am taken; he was bore, for he 
was borne, &c. In theſe Examples a Verb, with- 


out the leaſt Neceſſity, is abſurdly uſed to ſupply 


the proper Participle. Several of our Writers of 
the Note have ſometimes inadvertently fallen 
into this Impropriety ; but it is hoped, that Men 
of Learning, who are ſtudious of correct Compo- 
ſition, will for the future, be exemplary in reject- 
ing ſuch Barbariſms ; otherwiſe the few Traces of 
Analogy that are to be found in our Language will, 
in alittle Time, be utterly annihilated. 

The following Examples would, at firſt Sight, 
be condemned as big with Abſurdity; I have ſaw, 

I have knew, he was flew, he has did, it was 
gave, he is went, his tooth is drew, &c. and yet 


they are not more improper than the former, only 


not ſo familiar to the Ear, 


. 
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SECTION Iv. 
Of the ConsrrucTiON of ADVERBS. 


THE Adverb yes is more genteel as an An- 


ſwer than yea, which is ſeldom uſed but by - 


the People called Quakers. We uſe Jas an An- 
ſwer, in a familiar, careleſs, or merry Way; as, 
J, I, Sir, I, I; but to uſe ay is accounted rude, 
eſpecially to our Betters. | 
No ſtands alone in an Anſwer; as, will you go ? 
No. But not muſt always be joined to ſome 
other Word; as, will he go? He will not go. 

No is ſometimes uſed inſtead of not; as, J 
ſtay whether he will or 20: But this Con- 
ſtruction is wrong; for as no is uſed abſolute - 
ly, i. e. without being joined to another Word as 
an Adverb, it ought to be, I will ſtay whether he 
will or not; will being underſtood in the ſecond 
Member, i. e. I will ſtay whether he will or (will) 
not. 4 | 1 pf a5 4 

No is uſed adjectively before a Subſtantive for 
none; as, no Man, no Woman, no Horſe, &c. 
None is uſed for no one, not any. | 

Nay is emphatically and elegantly uſed to cor- 
rect an Error in ourſelves or others; as, he ſings 
as well as you; nay. better. If a Son ſhould 


« ſtrike his Father, not only the Criminal, but 
4 his whole Family, would be rooted out; nay, 
© the Inhabitants of the Place where he lived 
| | p would 


| wilt 


* AZ OA 


* would. be put to the Sword; nay the Place it- 
„ ſelf would be razed.” Addiſon, Spec. 

Two Negatives, or two. Adverbs of denying, 
deſtroy one another, and make an Affirmation in 
our Language; therefor we muſt not ſay, I cannot 
eat none, 42 dance none, &c. for theſe 
make Affirmatives, and ſignify as much as, I can 
eat ſome, &c. 


No- knew I nr 
177 des both Will and Deed, created free. 
| un 8 Par. Loſt, V. 548. 


That is, T knew that I was beten free, in reſpect 
both to my Will and Actions. This Form of 
Writing was much uſed way ts but is now juſt- 
ly obſolete, | 
Pe leading Adverbs; halen | either, neither; 
not, relate to two Perſons or Things; ; whether 
and either require or to follow each of them in a 
Sentence; as, whether you or I write z either you 
or I muſt write, &c. 

If neither be in the firſt — * Sentence, 
then nor is in the ſecond ; as, I have neither ſeen 
nor heard of him ſince: But if not be in the firſt 
Member, neither, but more elegantly nor, is in 
the ſecond; as, I have not taſted Wine to Day, 
nor (neither ) bave I ſeen any. 

Or is often improperly uſed for nor; the for- 
mer is dis junctive, and affirms ſomething of two 
Subjects; the latter is a Copulative, and defies 
| both Subjects; as, it js either white or black, i. e 
it is one of them; it is neither white nor black 3 3 
that is, it is neither of the two, It would be Non- 


ſenſe | 
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ſenſe to ay, it is neither white or black; it is 
neither Bread or Cheeſe, &c. Mor and Or are 
often. uſed in the firſt Member of. a Sentence in 
Poetry for neither and either, 38, 


| I nor (neither) love _ nor thee. 
Bex. Jonxsox. 
Or ( either ) other r Worlds they ſeem'd, or hap» 
PY jaa. Mir, Par, Los r. 


But in Proſe, whether, ep muſt always 
precede er; and neither, not, muſt precede nor. 
Either is ſometimes uſed alone in Scripture for: or, 
but very improperly ; as, Can the Fig-Tree, bear 
Olive-Berries, either a_Vine-Figs? it N to 
be or a Vine-Figs ?: 

Neuer is often improperly uſed for ever, tho? 

their. Significations. are quite oppoſites as, If I 
| ſhould offer him never fo; much he will not com- 
ply. They may be deſtroyed. if they were never 

many. It muſt be conſidered as one Picture 
tho made up of never ſo many Particulars, Let 
it be never ſo difficult, he will accompliſh, it. 
Charm. he never ſo wiſely, &c. It ought to be 
ever in all theſe, . and ſuch like Phraſes ; IF IF 
how much ſoever, how CGifficult ſoever, how 
wiſely ſoever. 

The Comparative Adverbs than and as, ' have 
the foregoing State of a Pronoun after them, when 
the Verb. is not repeted in the laft Member of the 
Sentence; as, He is taller than ſhe (is), dhe 
reads bettet than he (reads). He is as fat as I 
i. e. as Iam. He is as good as ſhe (is), But if 
a Verb or Prepoſition expreſſed or underſtood 


comes 
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comes between than or ar, and the Pronoun ; then 
the Pronoun is governed by the Verb or Prepo- 
ſition, and muſt be of the following State; as, 
Lou love him better than me, i. e. than you love 
me. You gave him more than me, i. e. you gave 
to him more than to me. I love ber as well as 
him, i. e. as I love him, It is as hurtful to him as 
me; i. e. as to me. | x of 
The Adverb in ly, is generally placed after the 
Verb of which it expreſſes the Manner; as Ci- 
dero. ſpoke elegantly, Alexander fought valiantly, 
Sarah dances admirably; but it is placed before 
Adjectives and Participles; as, Mary is vaſtly fair, 
Suſan is extremely handſome, he is conſtantly at- 
tending, diligently advancing, ftrenuouſly op- 
ſing, &c. it was judiciouſly applied, proper- 
defined, greatly admired, &c. Not is placed 
after the Verb, or betwixt the helping Verb 


and the principal Verb; as, 1 love him not, 


or, I do not love him; I feel it nor, or, 


I do not feel it. The other Adverbs are placed 


indifferently, either before or after; but always 
cloſe or near to the Words they affect. 


Of the ConsTrucTION of 'ConjuncTrovs, 


FNONJUNCTIONS which connect Sen- 
tence to Sentence, are always placed betwixt 
the two Propoſitions or Sentences which. they 
"unite. R 1 | | * 2h . : $ 
Conjunctions connect like Modes, therefor, the 
Conſtruction of the following Sentence is impro- 
pe . — oh 


1550 


* 
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© Tho? Heaven's King 
Ride on thy Wings, and thou with thy Com- 
peers 
| bed to the Yoke, draw 1 His Wer 
Wöbeele 
In Progreſs thro' the Road of Heav'n Star- 
13 pav'd. 


Subjunctive, and draw'ſt of the Indicative ; it 
ought to be draw. 


In the following Example the Tenſes are con- 


n 


% But what Pow'r of Mind 
Foreſeeing or preſaging, from the Depth 
Of Knowledge paſt or preſent, could have fear d 
How ſuch united Force of Gods, how ſuch - 
As ſtood like theſe, could ever know Repulſe? 
* Los r. 1.—626. 


It ought to be could eber have known. Milton x 


1 Confounds the Tenſes in his Paradiſe 
Loſt, 

The Tenſes, it is true, do not depend upon 
the Conjunctions; but the Senſe, which is the 


ſureſt Guide, will always determine. Let it be 


obſerved, that to vary the Conſtruction in the ſame 
Period is always unpleaſant. 


The Conjunctions and, nor, or, connect like 


States of the Pronoun ; as, He accuſes him, and 


her, and me ; not he accuſes him, and ſhe and 
I, It was neither he nor ſhe, not neither he nor 
her, 


MIL rox's Par. Loſt, 4.—973. 
| Here the Modes : are confounded, ride is of the 


TRE, oe, 
* * 


rr 
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ber. Fither you or he muſt go, not eicher you 
. or him, &c +5 
The Colfandcn' Me V formerly uſed to 
Wer the Motive or End; as, the Multitude F 
rebuked wem „ becauſe they mould hold their 
Frace. Mat. 2 -20, 21.“ It. is the Caſe o' 2 
10 contfive falſe Periods of Bufihefs, becau Aber 
may { ſeem Men of Diſpatch.” Bac6n.” Ve now 
Wie! more Propriety uſe that,” ' 
_., Sore Conjunckions have their Cor — 5 
, e 3 as, whether" and either 9258 or, { 
; 5 neither das vor, as we have ſeen already; tepgh ; 
b 
t; 


or although has yet and ſometimes. nevertheleſ:; 
, Tho“ he fail, yet ſhall he not be caſt Jown, 
As has as; exprefling a Compariſon of Equality ; 

, "as, . Maty is, as fair az ſhe, He is as bac | as ſhe, 


VE; 17 e. Sentence be Negative, as 1 is put 28 
fan , He is not fo bardened as he. ot F 
i tall 27 I. Sometimes the firſt as anden 0 ; P 
1 White as Snow, light as Day, bri bt af the Sun, 
Shane. . e. as white ay Snow, 28 | Tight as te 
Day, 7 Kc. i | 55 | fa 
- 9 &hht „ is now "uſed 4 in Gott My; it 10 
Was former! uſed to expreſs? a Conſequence ; but &. 

"the Eohſequ itial Senſe is now better e by 
o that ; as, Do your Duty, ./o that you may ly 
"Have ni thing to TE of : Nee the e qu 
upon Fa lues i pentance, ſometffing to be re- 3 
pented of. 8e is often ſeparated from het, And ſo 
takes Place in the fitſt Member; as, HE Hehe Jec 
Jo outr ageouſſy, that they were forced fo fe him; to 
the Cent ede is eaſily di cerned, it always fol- Are 
lows Jo that, ot that ; "Tile him was the Conſc- _ 
* of his Outrageous Behaviour, © He 


SE C- 
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Kc rin Mer So” 
E C 2 . - 1 . 4 


Of the ConsTRucTION of PRKEPOSITIONS» | 


THE Prepoſitions, which ſhew the various 


States, Relations and References of one Part 
of Speech to another, are naturally placed be- 
twixt the Words whoſe Relation and Dependance 
each of them is to expreſs : As, Sometimes a Conſcis 
ouſneſs of worth, a Nobleneſs and Elevation of 
Mind, joined with a Firmneſs of Conſtitution, 
gives Luſtre and Dignity to the Aſpect, and makes 
the Soul as it were ſhine through the Body, | 


Ihe ſeparable Prepoſitions are generally ſet ak 


ter the Verb, and affect its Senſe ;. ſo that the 


Phraſe is clear or obſcure, according to the pro-—- 


per or improper Uſe of the Prepoſition; as, fe? 
is to drop from à higher Place, but to fall off, is 
to apoſtatize ; to fall on, to make an Aſſault 3 to 


fall out, to happen, alſo to quarrel ; to fall under, 
to be ſubje&.to; as, It fell under their Cognizance, 


&e. & I Har en n 

We may obſerve, That the Noun has general 
ly the ſame Prepoſition after it that the Verb re- 
quires from which it is derived ; as, to comply 
with, ſo in Compliance wiib; to condeſcend to, 


ſo in Condeſcention te; to ſubject 70, ſo. in Sub- 


jeQion to; to depart from; ſo a Departure rom 
to ſwerve from, ſo à ſwerving from; to diſſent 
from, ſo a Diſſenter from; to beftaw a Favour 
upon, ſo a Beſtower of Favours upon; to derogate 


from, ſo a udien, in; he whoa, e 


off ZATRYY FE who 4 


7 Thief "is lte deculcd 7 Mufdef, 6 an Abcu- 

Autan beft % N e 

de [1 ouns I require the Prepoſition' of after 

them ? as, In Commemoration uf; in Cppſickera- 

tion 93 in Vindication 9 : in Support fo 1 
{bi 


— Defence Juſtiieation 
We £ Dimiru 
and in Joe 0 wii wy Tz HERS 35 132 
Adfecudes Which fipnify ar Affection of the 
Mind, "Tequite of after them; as, mindful e FG. 
vours, ignorant'sf Fraud, coniſcioes'sf Quilt,” ge- 
— {5s greedy of | Glory,” couetods Us 
"Te ie ftiory, x” frequeritly” "EEOC 
the Rave iehlit governs; and i pluced af. 
ter the Verb at the End's of "the gentencd Je 30 wht” 
ny you dine with? \ for with whom do you dne 
thar the Book which 1 poke of; for of which 
1 ſpoke? George is a Monarch'when Ren” 
delight n, for, in whom nis Subjects deli His 
Fort prevails in cottimoti Diſcourſe} und oy bo the” 
famifiaf Style; but it is certainly more cegant to 
place the Pe immediately before the Rela- 
— es ep Ao: the ſolemn Style. It is the 
iverſe' whom we worſhip, "whom 
ee le fo, and whim We live; move, 
er * S dar Being in:?“ Here che Ineleganee ot 
the Sentence is Joſh it 6ught"to- be b whims 
there: is 999 „ and i abe de lives move, 
Kc. 206? 19! 2 em wgong : A 
RS an el reed ng propelly Wed, We dne 
2 other. In always ſigniftes Reſt; er Motion 
Place; "as, He is” n the Dinin 
We be ſtands in the Stable,” it lies in te 


i, 
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at» ſhe 1 de in the Kitchen, they are dagc- 
ing In Bar 18, running; uß ang down in 


the cho L,.it is. te Banc which he. is. 2 
engaged. not into ntg tesEnterance, an 

1 es ation dier us, He naps e 
Dining Room Parlour, 1 the He As. 


inte the fell into 
Snare, Coon 4. He the Ri 2 N int N. 


inte his Belly, in 8 Tnty denotes the 
E of one Pao I Thing i into another; 
as, Narcif us was turned into à Flower, he turned 
Water into Wine, the Sun ſhall be "turned into 
Darkneſs, and the Moon into Blood, Ke, ' 


Foreign, Gentlemen at. their firſt Coming ere, 


8 apt to uſe at for e ; 88, L am goive at the 


fee · Houſe, he is bone at Parts, at Ro me, &c. 


inſtęead of to the Coffee-houſe, te Paris, 70 1 $2ovg 


Ne, at ſigniſies in, and it ſhould be obſeryved, that 
we oan N but not 10 21 * we are 
already in. 80 are apt to uſe 70. for ar i ne, 
Wen I was the fe Hou, ſc, when. he. was ts 
Paticy: ben I as tn Rome; for, when. I Was, at 
rhe Coffee / houſe, When he 1 Paris, When I 
wag nt Rome. N 


By the 3 8 2 1 ne 
Inſtrument by which, wherewith, and the Man- 


ner haw ea Thing is done; us, Lam pale for Fear ; 
he: was killed e a Sword; ghe Em ad- 
vanced in tree Columns. 


A proper Knowledge of the Ve aul Sink 


canęy: Adverbs,: 
tions, i of the tea Impo ane 
ticles; have been, juſtiy 1 9 — the oy ala 
and Ligaments o A and it is upon a 

proper 


E ² ·mÃꝛ˙ ü 


, * — * 
EFD E hos es 


ꝶ—ͤ 


. — 
— En 
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proper 8 f "them, that the! Ales 
Perſpicuity. and Prope 1e of 'Style, Ty; de- 
pends. 
Having treated of the Conſtrudtlon of the Gerat 
Parts of Wesch, one great and indiſpenſible Ro- 
quiſite fill remains, which is to reduce to Practice 
what is moſt eſſential,” by Examples of ſalſe Syn- 
tax under genetal Rules; without which, nei- 
ther Youth at School, nor grown Perſons Who 
would become their own Teachers, will ſo readily 
attain to the ultimate End propoſed; Namely, 
that (by what bas been already advanced, and the 
Obſervations that will naturally fall under thoſe 
Rules) they may become Maſters" of all the Va- 
riety ef Engliſh Conſtruction % yl GREET, 
Notice *. 1 
| 4 The 


* Aung in Conformity with the Practice of the 
antient Poets, has infuſed a great many Latiniſms as 
well as Græciſms, and ſometimes Hebraiſms, into the 
Language of Paradiſe Loft}, which maſt bs obſerved 
to wo Scholar, as the Conſtruction is foreign to the 
Engliſn Idiom. Mr. Addiſon, in * ware WAY upon 
that Poem, ANN CRP 1 #465 b47 


on did they no? perceive! the evil Plight 3 
« In which | they Were, he ſerce Pains t feel.” 
TY 1. 4 * p 1 — 2. ” W 6 * 


It has been obſerved already, that two Negatives 


"deſtroy. one Another, and make an Affirmation: N 


Sexle-therefor 1s, The) did rſs the evil Ph 
wk they e and hey 'the the esa 


_ — — 
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The Conſtruction of Setitences is chiefly Ly 
.Couicerdoand Gef ment. 
»>Cyhicord | is, When one agrees Rk an- 
ther in Caſe, Gender, ho 65 and Peiſon. 
Goveriment is, when. one Word. e elve⸗ : 
ther to be in ſame Caſe, or Mode. 1 
Conconp . Ide Verb mut agree, with © its | 
Nominatiye heſote it in Number a b 7 


1 


og. . Subſtantives , Lewin the ſame, 
AR: God, Pai aul e A- 
\poltl, King George, "& 


8. Collective Nouns —_ either with 4 Lage- 
* Plural Verb. 

„4. The Relative pronoun [muſt 2: ores "with i its 
Antetedent in Gender and Numb ae 

S Ibe Adjectiye mult agree wh, 5 Sublfan- 
tive in Number. wy , 

ac 1 F. } tas. 


>< Vet ius their General's Voice they won bey d 
95 8 
Annamereble.“ é 1-4 N. 1. 357. 
* C33 (IL ante \ +4 


hg 4 By leaving ost tn, the Fare ede Eng- 
20 


pr 


$99 mi * ** . 4 d "CE 


Who ſhall tempt wich wake —_ | 
The dark unbottom'd infinite Abyls, ... 
And thron we the palpable Obſcure find -out- 
Hit uncbuth Way, or ſpread, his ary N 
bene Urdewe with indefatigable Wing:: 
Lee Over the va/? Abrupt ! ere he arrive Ar 
The happy r ac Ne. 404. 
Vis ga « c 
AT The ehe ofen, hank, 4 dre two > AdjeAtives, the 
1 lakger! of, which, is uſed for a Sat ſtantive, as again in 
| An. d 1 uſes Wr as Subſtan- 
144 tives, 


* 


3 A DE Tr 1 
1 n reer — P 


N 


12 A RT OU AR 
 Govkn Eee n ticiples, 
Conjuntlitu® ang Prepeſttio is, Have a overn- 
ment in our 0 e eh r- 

4 Active Tranfitive Verbs govern theſe, 
called in Latin, the Accufat ve 
- Tbe Verd to 770 always bpetns 1 Noni 

native, unleſs it be of the It net e Move." * 

One Noun governs another ith 27 the Genlitwe 


off gat Dol 
4. Active We govern he abbr their 


own Vert 


1 


lte yh 's e 
| Con- 


| 21349, 4/3208 WLgEMOVT 8.2847 b 

tives, and Subſtantives again as AdjeQtives';"and ſome- 
times there are two Subſtantives, "the former of which 
is uſed for an Adjective, as, rhe vrean' Stream, 1. 402. 
the bullion Droſs, 1. 904. —— err be/ arrizxe the happy 
Ile, for at the ha Iffe. Milton often leaves outs 
Prepoſition ; | Here he had u/ed all Circumſpettion, B 
413. for of all Circumſpection. Shake mes 

himſelf in che ſame Manner, 3, Hen. 6, AS 5. 


| 1 :6=em Thoſe Powers, that Geest 71 


lach rate'd in Gall, * arre e 
for en our Coaſt. 4 


Tho? this Form of Conftrodion be allowed in 
Poetry, yet it 'is by no Means juſti to leave out 
the Prepoſition in Proſe, which Milton has done in his 

 Prefac« to the Judgment of Martin Bucet, P. 2 
Bak age „ And 6d be, if ont Things: here 
arrive bir where he is, &c, and gain, 2 


tiſe of Civil Power in 
bee de ere Fe; 155 


bom Ex would have been a more proper Word in 
dbl lait Sentence, and cduld have been uſed without 
the 9 — leſt a worſe Woe befall him. | 


4 * 
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** .qnjunaion oyern like Moods and Cafes, 
"Bu een goſitions ag 3 gqvern. an oblique Caſe, 
y Anas ok 1. very Nou in n of. the No- 


native Caſe. (except the Moc Abfol lute) 
nas a Verb expfeſſ fled. or underſtood: 135 alſo 


b 2 Ja in e the Vocative}.by which 


we,m and, w] hich is Met attended 
it ejection O ; 23, Ada 2 88 hal- 
ard ler ould, Ac. Rae ys ng, thou 


raft, a, Man. 0 Lord, have Mere upon us, mi- 
rable Offenders. 

2, Every. finite Verb (i. e. not ot ls lubnidve 
Mood) has A Nm before it expreſſed © or 


underſlood. f ink: 3.47 ie: Ly 
Every -Paſlefive. or  Genetive, Cale. tas a 
pr. — expreſſed. or underftood,./! // . >; 


©IIÞw Every Verb of the Infiniti ve Mad, lag 

Poſes Verb before it expreſſed or unde ſtood. 

3 5 'Every achectiye ba! ki Shanti exec d 
or underſtood. . - k 14% A 


e Every: Relative has jus nn 

r OP 
N Adverb b has i its Ve expreſſed ox 
A x TT 1 5 Is 


We ea 7 H- 9 Ned ola +. . 


\ 


5+ >, Af 


ein nt »noH E CANT Ry 


ertiles 0 ſt bs under each Ba Bs 


er 5 
tt PAC N 4 ©3547 rep chem) . 11599 2441 Ea; 5 Wo Fi 


,s; bs E 18 SVER 1 2 cs 15 20 277 RULE 


why gh 1507 0 


„ 


1 „An Rar 


0 290 T or dne ie er Mow: rand brig 
£2519 ſutslu tr w ; Hes 4047 5hoH vm ova 


FEM bns "RU . E 1. dend y901 29107 
9 bas qi $2 have ; oh 2 503 


bout met 1-1 97 TW N RoFl 2LYorangy A 


verb mu uit agree wich its Nojmitiaiye'W6rd 
writeſt, 'you Hear, John ſings * yo. F z Wes ye. 


in Nümber and Perſon ' As, I read thoe! 


or you, hey attend. - 5. rer 
* aol d i Er t-f Si * Wurm fool 
4 *q 

EXER CISES * FALSE, SYNTAX; 
j: a*i+:; > * 4b va # Cad 6% © 72 ee A 475d a4 40 TY 


I is going to London, and I 1 to ſtay a Week. 
1 T rides à very bad Horſe, but you vi 
good one. Where i 1 to put up my Horſe N 
Thou n always aſking Queſtions. hen'Ftravely 
1 huet to chat; we paſſer che Time agteeibly. * 
4 quite tired, and thou 5s full of Spirits. "Whe 
in thou. to put up, and when does thou” . 
return? I. to return next Week. 
my Horſe and las after him « elf; EL 
ro Van Hefter, but you conſides in any one, 
eats ſparingly — 5 AY You 9s @rinke 


AMa4y 


£ 1% 8 . 29115 
. The Word What mifwend to hi Quition, who iv? 
who does? who ſuffers? or what is? what does ? what 
ſuffers ? is the Nominative to which che: Merb relates, 
and is called the Nominative Word or Caſe; as, I writes 
Who writes? I. Here (I 1 is the Nominati ve Wordi: We 
walk. Who walks? V Here (we) i is the Nomimative + 
Word. The Trumpet * What ſoonds? be 
N Here (Trampey) is tho Nominative. Ward; * 
ay N 1 LA. 10 7 $1337 [3336 + ban The ; 
n . 3 « 23.199 ww 143 53949 
IF 


I v- 


= 
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and /lceps well. You rides with your Toes out* 
Do my Horſe trot well; Horſes ig ufeful Crea- 
tures, they carries Men dn Ipufneys, and obeys 
the Reign, Horſes dreads the Whip and Spur. 
A generous Horſe /bould/t be ſeldom fpurred. 

UA ſoft Anſwer turngſi away Wrath. Anger re 
in the Boſom of Kools. A wrathful Mad Virr 
up Striſe. A merry Heart mate a,chearful Coun- 
tenance. A ſoſt Anſwer turne/t away Wrath. A 
Fool wttereft all his Mind. Brutiſh Men re- 
proaches human Nature. Wicked Men is at con- 
tinual Vatiance with themfelves. Abufe bf Mercy 
* 0 Judgment. Alms giren with Often- 


#1 : *AYY\ Of Cot 3 


The Town is beſieged What is befieged ? the Town: 
Here (Town) is the Nominative Word The: In6ot- 
tive. Mood, and ſometimes a whole Sentence becomes 
the Nominative to the Verb; as, To cheat is not my 
Property. What is not my Property? To cheat. Here 
the ore Mood (to cheat) becomes the Nominative 
to the Verb. To live without Envy, is Self command. 
What ib Se!f-command ? To live without Envy. To be 
prof againſt the Tranſports of Paſſion, ie real Gent. 
neſs of Mind. What is real Greatrieſs of Mind To he 
we againſt the Tranſports of Paſſion; Do overtome 

ure by Reaſon, and to keep our rebellious Appe- 
tites an due Order, is Wiſdom. What is Wiſdom ? 
To overcome Pleaſure by Reaſon, and to Reep bt re- 
dellious Appetites in due Order. Tormodetate gur 
Affections amidft Affluence, and to make aigenerous 
uſe of Power and Wealth io flouriſtung Cirdumſtance, 
teeming with Temptations, is truly many. What is 
truly many? Toe moderate our Affections, Re. 
In tbe Style of public Acts and Law Frockedings the 
Verb is often detached eight or ten Lites from ies 
Nominative, which keeps the Mind in a tedious Suf- 
pence till we get to the Verb, OI 
| a Ty _ - tation, 


art molt" de 
923 is, 4 fe A 
taught. 2 f 


XATHYE nein. 
WY ow Aeda:R uf ART mad 


oy 1 we, A ear. Conſcience nerde/? 
poker of, 5 Pf neon 8 

n vil, you guilty, of it. Bad 

2 "a, a of :Vaee + Brave 
5 be public Good. Beauty like 

G 5 1 brittle and irreparable. Coſſonm in 
Infancy tant Nature in old Age. Children re- 
quirts 5 InftruQion as well as Proviſion. Corred ion 
becinges prevent many Crimes. Delights, like Phy- 
ſiciaps, leaves us when dying. 'Evety:Delay-of 
Repentanice as a Cheat upon ourſelves,/. Educa+ 


tion Sake? or * marreft the Man, Flattering 


Friends 165 worſe than o pen Enemies. Ftequent 
Commitſhon of Sin dende Men in it. He who 


nel 45 God in his Mirth, or biaiſelf in bis An- 


ito" bis own Deſtruction. Paols Zies 

Fa at wiſe Men undoe s them. Fools mate 

4 1 8 200 wiſe Men tuts them. Wiſe Men mates 
"Fools repeter them; God hackeft us by 


5 When we fs wounded by din. —— 


2 5 FN #rt not made ehutious. Homer's 


wiſh Men b before and behind. Honouts grates 
wiſe M "makes Fools notorious. Kings: is 
| Gods among gry 4 th 15 Men before Gad. 
Lee e en und humble others. 
_ Labour 2 1. e * bring Pain. Many 
by Pümovring their Paſſions bas undone 5 
ſelves. Many bar ſuffered by overtalking, hut ig w 


| | 2, 10 98 Not he who baus little, but 


ret much i 197 85 No Niches is compa· 
rb to. FRAFRed & Ot all Poverty, that 
örüdte. O Wsetah that 
nt, yet ſcorni to be 
* 1 G ry 
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them. They H the heſf 5 who en 
hst Mey icaaubie} a n Mean Mt ein Be Nute 
> hort of. their Income We oy beg 
bein Dutt, but Nindeſſes in Marb! bones ice. 

= e Poverty are yr Sha 14 maye/} 
en by 8 gh y.. gung 

Nen geb to Death, but Death go — Ae 
eee thou, Man, 125 preſumes. Ni 1 
h Wiſdom? Ot why das thou v 
dn title own'Atquitements I. he. Hf New 
'0wards! being wiſe; are 10 N that thou 75 1 | 
rentt And if thou 4y0uld/f not be eſteemed! fooliſh 
in the Judgment of others, ſee that thy 
off the Folly of being wiſe, in thy own Conceit. 
A modeſt Man relief? not on hi on Wiſdom, he 
weigben the'Counſels of 2 Friend and recetveſt the 
Benefits thereof. He turneft away, bis Far from 
his on Praiſe, and helieveſ it not, art. the haſt 
"i diſcovering his own PerfeQtions : 8 is a Fail 

add to: Beauty, ſo ig bis irtues fet; off a Mg 
- Shade which bis Modeſty caſt. upon the 


= behold the vain. Man, and. ebene th the 3;70gant, 
* 5afteft round bis Eyes and court | bſeryation, - he 

:uP his Head: and over loo the * "and treat 
e enen with Inchlence, and. riors in 
Return, lot down on his Pride ho ens with - 


+ Tadghter. | ; He: relic, on his own Opinion, and 
apes che Judgment pf nn allow wich 
wgreedineſs his oa Praile,. Jattexer in K. 


quired: Wealth, that bay 
rue clothed himſelf wit 'Þ 5 


0 Wee 6 oken 
45 in daa ee bY We 
his 


1 1 210 Me 


* . 175% bo bs TN 341 
it; 2 


— 


1 1 17 


But 


Ir 2 TU cant bim up., Wbo 7 bs 6 be ha ave ac 7 | 
riſen if: | 


105 | A B Lev L AR: Dn 7 
out, cls rs det 


e nem. up earlity.'n 
ER e he INE bis Mind -wish«: 


g Kar 
Contemplat with AQions a 
Pfreſerye the Health, both, - The Nothful Man 
a B is ure, bangs, heavy: 
ere, About, and An,¾igm dt 
4 to: is Body en diſeaſed for 
with for; Action, a0 
122 OW Res Mind are in * Be 
5 14. confuſed, be be for Know: 
ave” no: Appl plication : 1s; Houſe: ere... 
0 der, 11 Sn 15. waſteful and rico, 
i 21 he Tun, on toware Gs REG z he 401 it TB 


2 ont in Mas ; 
The Uneaſineſs thou feds, 
Leunili, bebold the Rot 
, even 1755 thy o ri 11 
ide, thy own diſtempered Tagey! 
Gt, 1 that the Cup of Felici- 
wo Nan 1 e no means A 
t 


Bus thou 


2 or Murmurs thou therefor at bY 
Diſfpens God... and does not rather corr 

thy o } earl. a not pho powell, 2 5 
+S * ure; 1 1 
be bay PPy yn. Foe . axe f them brings do 


N Poſleſlogs they: peculiar "Inconvent- 
Gy. K Man fi not the ae 


Eutin nsr Ax. tog 
Perplexities of Power A — hotl yr he the Wea⸗ 


riſomneſs e Leisure and therefor: ehe 
thut he 5. Aab ern Fer. 1705 
Revenge 2 t nothing that ab Vidteft or 


wicked; the Hiſtories of all Natſons and Ages ts 
full of che tragica Outrages that ht ny mit- 
ted bythis diabohcal Pallion.” A pa | 
per ren a Man unfit for Bufineſs, "Ziprjts him 
of his Reaſon; ub him of alf that we eat and 
noble in his Nature; it mate him unfft Con- 3 
verſation, deſtroy" Friendſhip, change Tulfice into 
Cruelty, and turn all Order into Confuſion. 
Ser you not that the angry Man 1% his Un- 
derſtanding? whilſt you art yet in your Senſes, 
let the Madneſs" of another be 4 Eeſſon to you. 
Conſider how'few Things is worthy of Anger, and 
— ou wilt wonder tat anybut Fools fauld/t be 
In Folly or Weakheſs it always begin; 
Lens well aſſured, it ſeldom conclude without Re- 
penfince/* On the Heels of Fo — Apgrr girth 
at the Back ef Anger fand Rem Klage 
An unruſſſed —— 
but à full Deſeription of a happy State in this 
Worte ; be thit hade theſe two bu little more 
to wiſk for; and he that toant either of them will 
be de little the better for any th apo. 
| Men nerd: Money Nec wt moſt a 
ja it; und Prodigals 2 it moſt, leaſt 
it! Generous and noble Sp pirits) rrves as 
ch nüt eo de overcome in Courteſy; 28 the ons) 
ant und Coutageous' not 1 Foy 
| ni mg ok 


% 18 Beg Ft 


* 2 


enforces 


Body} mA, 


110 „AA A 
* the, NaQrimes wen i, coppaingd, under | 


them. Salus bas gba gn, gninsxl yd 


£21511 ni % Qcthoy, n, Voice, 
eee wan A e Fice! 


95 1 bar VHD 1 N 4 8:46 el 36119" Nabe Ren 


i uh ee e, 0, e a pak 
ts uſt of thy "Wor OH ught'h be 
e ? 


14 Whewnew ND 
gig $ might hear”, my t 4 


F 244 +SL 747 344 110) <3 lein ne\ 1 
; en aw, kalle An ite e, N ver 
: WAY 5A Long « Thy bad. Pretence.” LACIE 


| 4+ £0 9 > 4 

uy ; 6 8 1 
©" 5 Thai, thou, aight ro oye 
. + age Lies — 15191 288 Pit, 
4. 12 . 21}; 45 211 1 71 Aer nn 31 018 von 
4 . 1 bin“ 8 nd A 
** e R. V I. ry 2 1 ad u 
wr bl, AJM 4 - W644 et}; 10 5 7 Ad 158  bx9b Lon. 
Wo er more Nouns oſ the Singular;Ny 
51 ber, baving a Copulative 
; John 4 n „ 
400 are learned 1 | 
TCoero tert grrht Oratars 2 Poverty and Shame - 
trud thoſe who refuſe Inſtruction. FHyth it y3%v 


» ar; 871 @ 762. ” We 12295 9 in ub: N 
* 0 be Es 1 * * N T2 Kas 1e 
ant F. A. A 16 bis 


f ONO — "bf tt ma Fs l 16 
8 1 Fidel ant: 
1 5. and ee is 22 Gentility. 
an 


dike Friendſhip. 
5 23 N 10 ws * 5 


5 
1 


Das 


: $? : s £% > s *% ' ST) 4 4 
a a . 49. } {73 273 i YA 47 * * 
r ee e ee e but gill art as ee 
* = 


Ne Sy rAx. o 11 


g — . and Pale „ois purchaſed 

ml nowledge and Learning -is pre- 
A 3 — * Ledde Death if 1 * Pow. 
Safety ahd\>P8ace VHorpleres 
ee Adu LW and Hu- 


nity. i. che. e of the Soul irtue a 
ts 545 . Juſtice to each other. ohſcience 

ind cee never to be reconeilod. De- 

ir, when both at the Height, 77 


. eſt Ingredients of Unha pigeſs, 
If yo ou Nt Tuflle Fr we 1 na Cicero ia well *, 
or you 15 both of an Age. Vou and I writes 
17 to John, but receives oy . John and 
zad; better th He aid James rides to 
Town, and Peter * Alexander Vays at Home. 
Thou and he runs ſwiftly. He and ſhe ings mer- 
ri. Sbe and I daxces/ to the, Fiddſe, He nd 
you bebt well. My Father and, Mother who js © 
_ now dead, was very pious. I and your Mother 
its bee you in 4 few Day . Tour Brother 
d'F'Btzbeenilt of a Cold. "Go and Alezan 
2 x -who ſubdued Afia, is renowned among all 
ations?" 'Hamiilcar, Hannibal, and Aſdrubal, 
bd curried on 4 War -agoinſt . 
very ſkilful Generals. Homer, Vi e 
race, ha: * been, and flill is efteemed | N | 
lent Poets. Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, we 
and Auen eds, 7 affords not only an innocent, 
es eg N and n Tatum 


a das 290 There 
el 43 V3, 7 12 Tit. 15 4% 9 


mt . W 
e Ferſon Plotdls than and another 
| ver the ſecon Perſon Plural; be, Ge, 


N 1211 4 


74 


. 5 


is as much ad n Perſon Plaral. 5 8 


ne a <0 age 
— 


1 OM . eis 
There is a nt M98 ing Floqu dener! e 
We 


Countenance oice, and Geftute ; for, * i 
F riendſhip, Ver. Good- bumour, and p rooes 
correſpondent 1 Fase gin every | art, a nts 
through every eature, * and "particular ſhops - ö 


from ie Pen) ſofter and fiercer Fixes With: 


1 ne Hatred, Enmity, HYbt 


mour — r if Poſes 5 a fullen and fad" ; 


deni aver the Face, and flu 
Er 9925 Fi Train pf ſimilar ia Pan. l 


A WAH * 3 & 


4 Dy »(} -4 ed 4, 2444 Þ . 61143 2 
l ee . . E. en [1.246 Leg t' 5 
RU "tit. 3 0 

Nn nie | kgs F425 l. „ * 
1 TNT. 3 16 , *? 


OUNSs: of Nuniber of Muliuade wa) has 

a Verb of the Singular or Plural Number, 
though the Noun itſelf be Singular; as; the Mob” 
it or are unruly; and rwfbess/ or ruſb  foreward.”/ 
The Committee . oy , the Pri- 


2 n 7 F 4 1 N Re. M 312, #4 
* ow 8 * 39 $f; I. 1 Fay * -» n+ i O03; ** 


- Note, ColleQive Nouns, or Nouns of tuner 


or Mulcitode, are Committee, Parliament, Mob, 


P 2 ribe, Corporation, Aﬀemb "Synod 
S 0 Family, Fl . Noplee 


Cattle, Manki 9 Hoſt; Fi Tateruity, 
nl Yoriety . e Ay; AH: 1 hich 
2 27 fee: 


* Wheii"ſeveral Nouns are enumerated and con- 


| * they muſt always have a Verb Plural, and not 


a Verb Si 


ular 1 — — a — to each of them, er 
would be a 


gant-aud ungrammatical. 


EEE 


ep it Noun: 
| Ae to be edunreg 79 WF 
1 95 1 Fi 


Ex e 11 8 1 75 114 
ul F th 8 ſ 
2 gre Hl 920 915 U 


re tre ven tee $1 rb bf th 
9 05 Reg Er Ku IG except 
tt Wh Mankind," wh wh Ich, agt rh - | 

Nation and Sue 106 Ae ccteue We 
5 G are Tt 1 in his 4 
ſert; o the Od nadvertent 
wg 1 res to his 7 27 that Tranqdilli- 4 
« ty and Wes to which 155 had dee Straniiety 
« during his Abſence.” It ought to be, to which 
3 had been 4 Stranger, Wa 122 57 27 20 inftead of 

land. NY" 
""_ What Reafon bobs the Ge of Rocks) to 
< talk of Modeſty in this Caſe ? It ought to be 
has.: Tillotſon, ol. I. Serm. 4 > # Yo. 

Aaddiſon, in his Frecholder, No. 52. uſes 

as A Noon of Number. There ia fo | 
e gdecd-no;, Conflitution.ſo tame and careleſi of their 
< o&n-Defence,. where any Perſon, dares. to 1 


ce the leaſt Sign or Intimation of his being a 


<* toriin _ tet ET 


9 coneary, Swift bas iqptoperly 
nhind in the ſame LE 2 
bulge pellative- Man 3. All the Virtues of 195 
Fine 


; Vit 225 


ies rande TICS 0 m 
Piece, f t Jo | * 


1 
fr 3 b end 1 Nr * fy 


| 5 4 
197 Hong 1400 4, PF 4 — enn 2 7 1 Pon * U L " 
43 . on“ 5 E Dog: 74 8 f 


s Lorem, Eau agg 7 mh :24. 1 — 


7 


—— —— —— — 


. Loſs epaceming-the Uſe 


274 Pied rhe e eee 


X 7" 6 l 11 YL 1 
| V ol 0 Hier; zh olgt] 1 
As 1 Fu muſt agree 2 Subſt av 
Number; ASy. this 21 35 21 theſe Ne 88 
Womans, thoſe Women Toy Jas tio Ade 


Note, This, which in 8 Platt makes theſe, 
and that which makes thoſe, and other; which has 
others, are all the A Adjectives in our Language that 
vary their Number: For Eugliſh Adjestves have 
neither Gender, Number, nor Caſe. It has bern 
wo to join the Singulars this and that && Plu- 
ral Numbers Meant; as, by this that 
Means; which is now . en the 
Means, by theſe Means. The Singular Men 
ſhould be uſed as perfectly 3 by this 
Man. by that Mean #, N War F2 7p a 
— Nun 0 a > Tiks Sy abt 4 ALY E 


£ 
B57 4 it; 1 4 Noa 


* 


and Order of shit and bat, and likewiſe their Plural: 
tlie and theſe = This and that, and likewiſe their Plu- 
rals, are always e 
When bir and tbr relate to ſome f ny rs 

or a former Sentence, this reſers (like: ER 
ter 3 chat'(like alla) to the former; 48. e their Jadg: 
*© ment in u, we not, and in that we. need not 
« follow:?!-*'$0 the Plural 25607 relates to the Perſons 
or Things laſt mentioned, and h/ to the firſt; as, 
More Rain falls in June and July; than ia, Pecem · 
ber and janusry; but it makes a much derte e 
1 e n 0 


diately preſent, and as it were beſore dur 
| ho Wick relation-either to Place or Time as; this 

J e WAY rekarlen to Time and Place chat is ſpal 
 6*wiiket'of Perſons or Things paſſed, abſent and Lag 


Ex 10 bers 2 NA AX, Vi 


ars k SYNTAX. 7 
TH J Bellows will not blow; this Tongs are 


25 too heavy; that Beoks are well . 
theſe 125 


much torn; this Peng are too bit; 

le! is not . theſe Paper Is te too thin ; '$ 

85 Men eat bets. %% Man inks ſparing- 

ly. th Boys are very idle; that Girls are very 

Folickſame ; that Branches are too luxufiant. 

It is not ſo much hee or theſe Profefion or Qua- 

lity amongſt Men that gives us Honour and Efteem, 

_ well or. cee of ourſelves i in x that he 
ral. Stations. all 


1 


5 wboeyer 4id this fue Tnibg⸗ vin is. di. 


Obeyed his be Þ ather, robbed the Tem 25 U Wi 
dow, Red. from 4. or injured a ee were 
baniſhed the Cir Ry. 7 


17. lies longer upon it.” / W ſee that 1his 


are relative as well as demadfirativ Pro- 


Niete tee in! gencoal thas that: n 0 or 


thatis uſed alone, i. e. not oppoſed to each other, that 


l i ſpoken or ritten of Ferſans or inime- 
8, Or 


love, , Book Eike, Cc i: e. abe Man and 
immmedlatety before me, ju mentioned; an near- 


tant: in ire lion to Time and Ph Place ; as, that Ma, har 
Bock,; ci. elt Man and Book abſent; diſtant, ſeen, 


| eee mentioned beſote.  The:Plarals b/c 


. Singulars- * was 


1 


116 A, Rxcovran, | 

A found Mind in 2 ſound Body i; is 1 ſhort but 
full Deſcription of a happy State in theſe World: 
He that hag this two has little more to wiſh for, 
3 it is to fall among Crows than Flatter- 


; for that becher e Dead, this the ie 


28} 

e e Lewe mat e etz Meal not 
be An Fs old Age by their A e 
did not take care io give them a virtuous Ed 
tion. bi » 

The-Evils naturally RK human Life whe 
numerous enough, without being multiplied d Dy 
that of Choice. 49 4 

When Saladine retvinel from his 'Coliqualt in 


ing 


the Eaſt, he cauſed his 55 to be carried on the 


Top of a. Spear, with theſe roclamation, theſe 18 


all the We Salad line ſhall 11 Ws bis 9 


3 a. e R U LE *. oil L bag 
911 en n 318 4 83:1 95} 16 _ 
HE Relative pronour muſt agree with its 
Antecedent, i. e. its foregoing Noun vr 
1 in Number and Gender; as, this is the 
Boy who Nudies fo diligently, he will certainly be 
a very great Man; this is the Woman who wrote 
the ß he ſpells very well; this is the 
which you gave me, it is very bitter; highly 
prize the. e teach ue 0 . and Wiite 
eee . F. wo 3299 
171 4 1 571 $44 i mts RES E 
* 'Ths Relative mould not 5 too Far ſepa rated from 
the "Antecedent, far e it be [frat 5 at a 


. 
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170 nos E 7. DOG DN af bi any 
bo Mas 111 248427 Tien 8 % noi IN 


19 PRES s TAK 


1 Art. 29001 3 Y er 7 co as? 57 2 44 13171 | 


f AT Table is wet, he muſt be Wiped* this 
n,is bad He muſt be mended ; the Tree 


p 65 eleged, elle he will bear no Fruit; thy 


Heber js is a. good Sthdlar, and behaves' genteely, 
e iS 43 praiſed, my Siſter goes into the Coun- 
and h returns on Wedneſday ; this Boy reads 


Wa it 155 good Child ; your Daughter plays well 


_ the Harpſichord, it has 2 good Taſte; my Fa- 
ther and 4 ate very healthy, thoug au toe be 
vanced RN ears; my Brother and T were in 
"Town laſt Week, and Je ſaw the Lord Mayor in 
"by State Coach; you and I will ge to Church, 

A — they will hear a good Sermon; my Father 
and Mother come here next Week, and ye intend 


to ſtay a few Days; the Wind blew off my Hat, 
and I cannot find her ; that Candle is too mal, | 


you cannot fee with ber; ; here is my Top, be is a 


gaod one; he is the Man which broppWt7the 
News; this is the Woman which makes the Pies; 
theſe are the Boys which were idle; and theſe are 


20 0 


Dibasce, benen that oſten creates "Obſcority, and 


5 aſts the Reader, Sometimes the Relating and Pre» 


ern for in aubieb he was then; in he violent Man- 


ner (in auhich they were carried off. The Antecedent 


ipſometimes left out before the Relative;- as, Give 
Thanks (40 him) to whom it is 2 pay Tribute to 


Tri 
1 8 440 28 ſteals m og wk, 1 raſh }* ” r | 


- x» / 1 * 


or be "abi, * 


jon are both left out; as, in the $i 1 — e Was 


' 25 


Victories 11 it _ U re- 
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the Girls which: were at Church: — 
Houſe who: Johnfold z this is the ©/9.yau „ 
ſent me; are "theſe che Apples ubs I dent you)? 
theſe are the Hotſes who he bought; he is awiſe 
Man which ſpeaks little 3 he is the Perſon, BOS: 
you are oblige. 7% n ze zen ei An 
Demetrius compares Proſper rity de lega/geoe., 
of a fond Mother, who often Tuins:the Child but, 
he compares the Affection of the divine Beingto 
that of a wiſe Father; which world: — 
to labour, to feel Diſappointment and Pain, that 
2 may gather Strength, and improve their For- 
titude: There is not on Earth, ſays „be, ® Sper 
tacle more worthy. the Regard of a Creator intent. 
on her Works, than à brave Man ſuperior to her 
Sufferings: It muſt be a Pleaſure to Jupiter him 
felf to look down ftom Heaven, and ſee that great 
Man Cato, amidft the Ruins of irs Country, pre- 


ſerving its Integrity. 
E Station is higher iv the World, the 


more. Care we ſhould take of dur Liver and/Ae- 
tions, that ye:be kept withia eon pas bf we 
lineſs and Humiſity. 585 n, Amp 
Aurelius uſed to ſay, nm he! would: not- pu] 
with the little be had learned, for all the Gold 
in the World Ar and that it had on from JH 03 
what he had read and W than from all the 
y: tat a the Reine" 20 


By Experience rei to be ach, be. 
Me fy xv 3 Friend wal 
Atys, the Son of Cre ſus, tubich | dumb | 


her Life, when be ſaw a Boldier of Cyrus ready 


kill her Father, by the Foto of natural ion, 


oke 


2 — 79 
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broke the Sttings of-4ts/Donguey and cried out, O 
kilÞnotCreſus the King?! : 1. nil 

Could we rightly — Mileries.of others, 
they ſhould” be en thankful: 1's the many Mer- 
cies tbey enjoy: 

He Thich bs is 8 ſatisfied with wht you now en- 

joys;'16ma y: reuſonably be fillpeRed eee 
with what" you may poffeſs. 8 8 Aa; 

„ Demeiſar the * — advited King Ptolemy 
to fend Boes of Hiſtory, and ſuch who treat- 
ed of Government, ſor ye will tell Princes thoſe 
Truths whs a flattering Courtier dares not. 

Hei that pricketh the Heart maketh- it mann 


c 1 . xxii. 19. $01 


a OJ nes 4 . 0 ie 6% 
Diſburden'd Heaw n rthoic'd, wi God n repair'd 
nin Breach, returning whence it (ſhe) 
Told. Mile. Par; * Bank vi. J. 8783 


.. 42 167 11 ul i 50 -R 6 L. E 


ü ming 0 hind deten de de e 


Number with the Antecedent, and always af the ſame 
Gender; if the Antecedent be Maſculine, ſo muſt the 
Reutte -+i6 Feminine or Neuter, fo moſt. the Relative 


to the End of the Sentence. + 4 {TI IG ENG 


x, 
(13 tr Mn 128 


ben 2 Jong mult love and, a wy maſt | 


«Wi ith fatal tal Speed was | urging bis Return." Prior 


kao thek LA 4.45 22 #1 * — 14 8. «$4. 


He is here ſpeaking of a Perſon, a len and the 
— Pronoun — applied to Perſons as well 


74 
bo Je i man be uſed as a Relative to Perſons. 


7 PRO) 
[ 


a Queſtion, as has been obſerved - 
. 


ö 
| 
* 
: 
1 
1 


— 


os e 
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? 


4 p 1 wi 3 
i j * x 1 : 
* JV. * , _ , 
R "UL: =. * 
> * a . 7 
i oY 0 


F no Nominative comes between the Relative 
and the Verb, the Relative becomes the No- 
minative Caſe to the Verb; as, the Maſter who 
- teaches me, and auh puts on the Bowels of a Pa- 
| 2 towards me; ny is the Miniſter tobe preach- 
es in our Church, and who gives us ſuch whole- 
ſome Advice; Poverty and Shame will LN that 
Boy who n Inſtruction. 


i 
L » 17 0 Ui 1 


Tus is add Aan — came in firſt, gd 
that is the Boy whom was diſtanced ; that is 
the Boy whom 140 ſo; do you know whom Fame 


It ought co — Mower be e underſtood, i, e. 
the Man ahem, or he whom, - 
Shakeſpear, ſpeaking of a timely-parted;Ghoſt,. 2. 
- Henry VI. confounds Wann _ 
k 1 a Froſopopein. SE | 


% Who, in dhe Conſlict that 4 holds with den 

00 * the ſame fog Aidance and the — 

"This is a \ Soleciſim not to Is joflified t for a Profopo- 
peia ought to be continued to the Eud of the — 
It ought to be He holds, or aich inſtead of who. Mil- 
| lou gay at hs ſame _—_ in the — 


rs 03 MAU. PE 5 2129 72 [45 = *'s 
- 


with 
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with him? or whom went for him? Lwent to ſpeak . 
to the Gentleman whom came on, Horſeback, and 
the Lady whorn rode in the Coach; whom is he? 
whom are they inthe Garden? whom do you think 
ſhe.is? I do not know whom ſhe is; whom do you 
think I am? was. it he whom read laft ? is that the 
7 Man whon ſtole the Horſe? he is a happy Man 
0 whom, has a true Friend, but he is more happy 

whom, does not ſtand in need of one z be never 

| wants Comfort whom has Content; do you know 

* . whom is the beſt Scholar? he is a Man whom 


at abhors all Manner of Meanneſs; that is the Boy 
whom broke the Glaſs ; bleſſed is the Man wham 
walketh not in the Counſel of the Wicked ; I know 
thee, Stranger, whom thou art, that mi hey e 
Fe Angel whom of late made head againſt Heaven 
nd T "HE cated ll Nee whom de knew bad © or 
is a be thought ht have ſpoken to him, to be ap- 
ne e Pere N | 
ed of © nr 
e. | ö 
3 I The following Exam 4 dans 
„ 3 raiſe arge. 3 the A 3 
lad 'Nominative betwixt the Relative and Verb; Whom do 
* von think that ſhe is? Whom do you think that 1 am? but 
Tad er Foes a. Mac Ge mu N Who am 
p nk you, or think ? agreeing with 
C e Cale : Or, ee e Ret 
; IX. the Verb 1 be has the foregoing State of a Pronoun 
0 8 Ja an bad, wy S0,—He 3 hm Perſons 
Te, * auen e Knew or he 8 t have en 
"WF  Nominative b 1 Verb omi: bd. | 


0. fore een Ver be ty dere. ll che 


” 

C2 
„ 1 
Wo. 
— * Þ® + 

| 441 

4 2 > 

” 0 By 
- 1 % „ : A 
» # $ . g „„ ? 
* 41 5 * * - 1 

. . * o 7 

. ” g > - . 4 5 
4 * : 6 . Te « 2 * fl 
N * - * ; * , - 
* s 4 


ͤ—1E———ũ 6hw— — 
- 


its 


e are 
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91 1 a Neiniaeive comes betwixt the Rela- 
tive and the Verb, the Relative who, with 


as, the God whom we worſhip, and whom we 


| . the Man whom Virtue raiſed to a Throne 


is a bad Man whom no Favour can oblige, and 
whom no Duty can bind; whomſoever the 
is to ſavour t. 


4 * f 


Ps 19.0% FALSE 


| Wale Ine, and 2e ue fir might "UL Bur to che 
a rr is only R of IIluſtration, after the Man- 


ner of the Parenthe 
Many fimifer Sentences might be adduced to ſhew 
Hel ee ordered all the Men 
be he har 4) were wounded to be ſent to the Hoſpi- 


| th not aum. He now marches to attack the Ene- 


my aubo {be faw} bad juſt Hobs the River ; not 


+. This Role is. 'fimilar io one in the Latin Syntax, 


viz. But if a Nominative comes betwixt the Relative 


5 the Verb, the Verb vers. e n | 


8 


ry cad tes 8 the Verb, 


always 3 in ak. pe bole State by 
W rae e Wires 


unde, muſt be of the following State; 


* 
, PEO: Oo PRE . FR Os 


n 
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FALSE SYNTAx. 


H E Perſon who you ſent is not 8 that 
is the Lady who'l ſaw in the Front-box; here 
is the Man whothe Horſe threw ; ſhe is the L. 
who he faved from falling; he love I ſo much as 
you!? there is not a Man in the Kingdom who I 
reſpect more than him; the Boy who I heard read 
very well; there is the King who God long pre- 
ſerve; is this the Boy whoyou brought back; this 
is the Man tobe he feſtored to Sight; it is he who 
he baſely betrayed ; is it the Man be he robbed 
of his good Name; it is he who he baniſhed ; he 
is a Man who Proſperity never elates; he who all 
the World knew to be of a forgiving Temper ; 
they are all here who you nominated; who ſhall 
we ſend on this Errand? ? whoſoever you pleaſe to 
fend ; whoſoever they ſhall appoint; whoever he 
be who the King ſhall appoint; fartheſt fram him 
is befty who Reaſon hath equalled, and who Force 
bath made ſupreme above his Equals ; all thoſe 
wha he had oppreſſed were now relieved from 
their Troubles; thoſe who he had baniſhed were 
invited to return all thoſe. e GY 
to his Party. 8 
Abo ſhould: Tac the eas na but wy old / 
PO 7 Ld ; ; 


e\Vs.. BR” 61 2 ran ons 2 { 109 
it is in Latin; * Das 1 fide; e. quem 


colimus : But we often leave out the Relative; as; bs; Thas 
is the Man 1 aw Yeſterday, for vwhvar't ir, 


124 | A'R ECULAR | 
Inde ſhould 1 ſee in the Lid of it it but ay old 
Friend ? Addiſon, Sperrt. 


2 8 RULE VIII. ; F 
HEN two Nouns come together, the for- 
mer is, by the Addition of 8 
into the Genitive Caſe; as, the King's P 
tive, for the Prerogative of the King; Milton's $ 
Poems, for the 2 of Milton Diand's Cha- 
* for the Cy of Diana f. 
15 f A LSE 


1 10 hs Exam les of falſe Syntax, towards the End, 
J have put in the Plural Number as well as the Genitive | 
Caſe, that they may be properly diſtinguiſhed ; for 
the unſki ful are apt to put (%) to/the Plural Number, 
and even to the third Perſon Singular of Verbs ending 
in (s). The Genitive Caſe is diſtinguiſhed by An 
thus, Two Boys ran away with that &oy's Hat; 
the former Boys is the Plural Number, bh" Bay © 


3 aſe, which requires the e 


Boy's 
. By e a Noun to govern it, « reſſed 
or ef as, God's Providence; St. Paul's, 
Church is . erf St. James's, Palace is underſiood 
— therefor one Gentive cannot ae: another. : 
being the Sign of the itive Caſe, we cannot 
put it before a Noun with '('s) 3 as, the Palace of St. 
{coke 5, the Pariſh of St. Paul's; for this is making two 
Genitives; but the Palace of St. James, the Pariſh of St. 
Paul; but we ſay the Cupols of St. eee 


. is here underſtood. 
ives:havin > no Caſe catibot aduiit of ( 69 this 
y a Genitiye Pla, Tg on 
"thu, 


: We have ce 
PAN 51 a Mak fo dg 8. 


Enos WS. 1425 


a Huson! 


, FALSE SYNTAX, 


D you ſee thee * Rodeael, he had almoſt  _ | 
— hit the H/omans Face; this is. Jahns Book, he 
has read Virgil Eneid, and Homers Iliad ; he has 
tranſlated & Art of Poetry and Ouid Works; 
have you read Thomſons Seaſons, or Altan: Work: 7 
I have read Popes Works and Drydems Virgil; the 
Churches Peace is to be maintained by Peace ard. 
Unity; that is the black Bitches Puppy z the Fi// - 
4 Tail ſlipped out of m Hand; I held by tte 
Horfes Mane; Georges te gallops well; ih s 
is the Pages Hat; that is her Graces Coach; te 
drinks. A. Milk ; this is Charles Dog; 1 found 
him in St. Famess Park; a wiſe Man's An- 
is of ſhort Continuance ;.. an Har lots: Breath is 
Gate of Death; a wiſe Son hears his Fathers 
Inſtructions; » Mam: beſt or worſt Fortune is his 
Wife; a2 Beggars Song is more chearful than a 
TWefr 3 better to 7 a Dogs re than a Liens 
Ks 41 N 848 e N 
iT 46 eee ee ee e 44 
Arms, i. e. he Arms of ihe Wario i 18.45 FN a Ge- ey 
.nitive Plpra as the Warrior's Arms, for the Arms of _ 
Warrior, is 4 Genitive Singular. | T6 dillinguiſh | 
25 ang Plural. eſpecially to Foreigners, we might. 
u ſe the A Apo phe reverſed, thus, the Marios Arms, 
the Stones ah. for the End of the Stones, the Gro- 


N 


cer's, Taylors, Haberdaſher*s, &c, Company; for 
the Company of Grocers, Taylors, &c. the Surgeon's 
all, "ng the Hall of the Surgeons, the Riders Name:, 


the-Names of, the Riders ; 3 and 0 of all Plural Poſe.” 
yes. 
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Tail; Content is the poor Mans Riches, Defir ire 
the rich Mans Poverty ; good Education is the 
Foundation of Mans Happineſs ; Induſtry is For- 
tunes Right Hand, and F rugality her Left ; Learn- 
ing is the rich Adans Ornament, and the Poers 
Riches; Money is the Mijers God; make no 
Mans Misfortune the Subject of Derifion;' Poets 
give Firtues Name a never. dying Fame; Succeſs 
is Gods uſual Reward of Diligence, and Profperi- 
iy and Succeſs are the 2 — Mans Auten- 
dants. 

Two Boys ran away with that Roy Hat; aur 
Kings contended for that Kings Crown ; two Pa- 
ges drs at that Paget Back; all the Fiſhes run 
at that Fiſbes Approach; this Bitches Noiſe made 
three. Bitches bark; three Aſſes kicked againſt this 
Aes Colt; two Dogs faſte ned on our Dogs Neck; 
theſe Bulls gored this Bulls Side; Hans Fall is 
 Adans Misfortune; Femans Chaſtity is JPomans 
Honour; theſe Horfes bit this Hor/es Neck; theſe. 
Cats tore this Cats Skin; I can put any of thete 
Needles through this Needles Eye; three: Soldiers 
came with one Soldiers Billet; two ' Shiips ran 
ſoul of _ 15 Hawſer. 


N 
2 . 
* 


RULE M. 6 025 


* . ©. 
K ad. $ as 


THEN a Pronoun comes before 4 Vel. 
it muſt be of the ſoregoing State; when 


Ts. "it in fot after the. Verb; it n of the le- 
ing State; as, 1 love him, . 
ce 


A 
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he admires her for her amiable Qualifications; 


they praiſe him for his good Behaviour 


FALSE SYNTAX. | 
it, | 2 Nr. n + 


HE Maſter loves -tho-and 7, becauſe us are 
_ » > » diligent» Boys ; me and thee can conſtrue our 
Leſſons 3 the Horſe. carries both he and he; über 
will never be a Scholar, if thee doſt not ſtudy more 
diligently ; - me and my Brother are Twins; then 
ſend J on a-needlefs Errand ; who taught ax to 
write? I taught be his Leſſon, and him and me 
have Liberty to play; did you ſee my Sifter ? her 
and me go to viſit our Aunt, when 1 will buy e 
fome Nuts; bim and m dance Minuets, but them 
dance Country Dances; will you hear / my Let 
fan? do you make we a Preſent of theſe Oranges ? 
tell who- loves whe? Who loves thou ? could 2s 
tightly conſider the Miſeries of others, us ſhauld 
be more thankful for the many Mercies us enjoy. 
As hin that is Maſter of a good Invention ſhews 
himſelf to have a lively Fancy; ſo hm that can 


make a good. Collection diſcovers a ſaund Judgſ- 


. Epicurus mocked at all Pains that torment the 
Body; ſaying, if them were ſmall, us ſhould nat 
mind they, and if violent, them would not laſt _ 


2 that oppreſs the Poor to incregſa their 
| Riches, and «them that ge to the Rich Hall 


Autely come to want. ri 
een neee 


ER K&ATEY DC uA 
WA; KOULAR | 
ANT? ee ant wo eee ele uf 
* ee 3 a>} © th ow 1 gk wt 
IE pris 3 A 2 
gra + | . DN ! 4 Y I? 1 


4 a? bw 2 922 Fg. 11 fs 


"HE Liebe Val to. 8 with ies belt 

Time ag, bas the foregoing Stats of 
ren h before and after it; as, Tah 
wno wrote the Letter; that is the who eat "7 
Plumbs ;. theſe are they who ftole the Apples. 
Except after the Infinitive Mood; as, I. took it to 
be him, ber, thee, them; whom:ido.yau hes me 
to ve? J. e. N * whom 


FALSE SYNTAX. 


is bim wo bought them; it was ben 

ſold the Horſes; was it me (hat ſaid ſo Nit 
not e ihdeed ; I am him; it was bim and inet i 
that told yo ſo; it was thee who wrote the Eetter, 
and ĩt was er that eartied it; it was not #5" Who! 
ſpilt the Ink, it was them; tell me if thou art him 

who broke the Glaſs? I am not him, it was not 
me; it was, neither bim nor ber; it was neither 
them nor us ; if us were all juſt, there would be no 
need of Fortitude ; me was abroad ber 50 0 *7 
1 o E {, was 
if het the Coun for her is in 
State Eby then are We Boy $3 forth 155 wy 
alway ye Rudying #5 wete 15 7565 el 32 
ai & were in one Pew 5 us and pt ese ue 
7 Diſtance"; 17 Indy as are redeemed oy: . 
| 8 


; 


* 
1 „ 


H OU art him who ſold the Books, and that 


t 
i 
7 
] 
1 
] 
I 
e 


rere 
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the Moleſtations of Idlenefs; ; it is thee that readeſt 
fo ill; it was thee, O Lord, that created all 
Things ; us are the Workmanſhip of thy Hands ;. 
Is it him that rides on the white Horſe ? — it 2 
that ſpoke? are them the intemperate People 
mor of? are them not meagre? are them not fk 
P ? are tbem not ſpiritleſs? Great Perſons are like 
lags on the Top of a Ship's Maſt; as them are 
. high,. ſo are tbem more dae Winds and: 
ms. 


* To that which- once was thee.” OWN 
— („ that 1 Am not tber. Sbakeſpear. 
2 "Flat Oaf was me.” 1 


RULE M.. 


HE Pronoun when ſet 1 2s an Au- 

ſwer to a Queſtion, mult be of the fo | 

ing Stare; as, who ſc aid it? I; i. e. I ſaid it. Wis, 

that? He; i. 4 he did that. Who eat the- 
Chen? © N. J i. e. ”Y eat the N 


FALSE SYNTAX. 


wo made that pen! 4 11, be 15 the” 

Ink? Him. Who. tore he Book ? Her. 
Who aid ſo ? Us, Who broke the Panes? Them. 
Who will havethia Apricot ?_Me.. Who.eat the 
Beaches? Her. -Who:is Captain of this Form? 
Ae, Sir. Who told 6 Ein Wbich 6f, 


EN, 0 2 oo + + 2 4 you. 
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Regard for him 2 for. 8 They preſſed 


this. ſi 


Town? >a, Wb 

who but them. - Who, Jngrafe, 1 5 

W N Me, me ut Me. 444 90 
HOW © TW. 190 Is #4 


” oe” TH L E 4... ee 


12 01 


HE Comparative Adveaia then and ar have 
38 State of à Pronoun after 
them, when the Verb is not repeted or expreſſed, 
to which the Pronoun is the Nominative. As, ſhe 
is wiſer than he, i. e. than he is. Ile is older 


than they i. e. than ſhe is. John is as tall as, I, 


i. e. as I am. He i is as indifferent as they, that 
is, , 5 A RY 


— * X 


FALSE SYNTAX: 


1 n e this ves; hare LIEN 
more than thee. John reads better than 
him, She fings better than me. He . bet- 


+ When a Verb or Prepoſition 4 or under- 
ſtood comes between bun or as and the Pronoun, then 
the Pronoun is governed by. the Verb or Prepofition 


in the following State; as, 2 him more than 


eat a 
* upon 
him than me, i. e. . poi Whem the follow- 
ug 1 of ale, 1 e n 


me, i. e. than you re He has as 


Eat n ru PAX. 131 
eee They run u faſter that #5, but we can 


you grg:tallesthan 


2 58 yet 1 8 oe — Schs 
Ka mote diligent Boy 
"abſt ybung Lady than Br. They have a ſhor ter 

Lefton chan 9 by our Diligence we will 
be able to ſay fooner than them. Von are: two 
Years older than mz. Who — worſe than 
thee? None abhors Jyir e than him, nor 
Idlenefs more than her. 


Woman chan ber? + We ſtudy while they play, 


who therefor will de more mae 9 who 


more miſerable than bm. 
I am as heavy as her, but not fo heavy.as ben. 
E d ate as tall ad me, but not ſo tall as r. Do 
not I behave as well as him; Fot Shame you 
do not behave ſo well as him. Do not I behave 
as well as thee P No, you do not behave ſo well 
as me. 78 are ready to (ay our Leſſon as well 
as them, I have not fo much th as wy ; 
Tou have given him mare | bs Ia, 
"ſent her as much as hr. Lou haye dene e 
bim than for J. Vou have left as much to e 
as to /he, She reviles you as much 'as be, 
bas informed nſt you as well as they. 2 al- 
ways reſpected bim more chan He. He will give 
\ You. a Share 'as welas Be. 7 
kgs Several of our beſt — — Ad- 
. Gon, Prior, Congtevt, Atterbuty, Hobbes, &. 
| have tranſgrefied againſt che plaineſt and moſt ſim- 


- ple Part af this Rule: Quofations would be necd- 1 


e 500, hee * would de 2 1 


* 1 ly 
2 Ane AN 2272 6 . 163 * 
150 * * 


than bim, nor: amore gl 


hey — are ighes than 6, 
but we are more learned than them. Is there a 
more pious Man than bim? or a more virtuous 
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ly of a Piere withthe Falſe 
yn tac But to take the follow - 
in —— Honea rk li 2 7 <viis us 
5 wetly nö — 2 bagh 4M a Asnobal 
Then Fniſh; — — d 
And let-us like Horace and Lyd — 
For tho art a Girl as — — n 
- As he; was-a'Noct ſublimer chan n 1 


mu, 


Piber dee d D183 e . — 
It ought to he bri ter than Ge, i- e. than (he 
16 W e than . e. than I am. Again, 
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a Acdhective compared by rr, or eff 32s, 2. 
ſosder Hand, the fofteft Hand a) not a more ng 
_ the moſt ſofteſt Hand 
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Crow is mer- blacker than Jet, London is 
more larget than Paris. My is more cleaner 
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waz the nut wiſeſl of Men. She was the moſt 
handſomeſt of her Sen. He is the me honeſteſt 

Man alive. He is the mot fitteſt Perſan for that 


0 
2 
9] 
# 
1 
a 


- Undertaking. My Hand is mers ſofter'than yours, 
but y6l n more bet - 1 
ter than yours, tho*:yours'be more dearer. | 
He is:the mf: worthieft Man alive. He was the ö 

- moſt wicked them. This is the 0 1 
ſowereſt Apple I ever taſted. The mot readieſt | 


Way to-arrive at Glory, is to be what we deſire 
to be accounted. The me ſtrongeſt Things is in 
Danger even from the moſt weakeſt. It is the 
mf higheſt Ingratitude to overlook” a Thouſand. 
ercies and murmur at one Affliction. He is a. 
more happier Man who wants many Things in this 
Life, and enjoys Contentment; than he that has 
all Things, but wants that Bleffing. Bajazet be- 
ing overcome by Tamerlane, was hut uy in an 
Iron Cage; which was but a remove from a mori 
larger into a more leſſer Room: For to an ambi- 
tious Mind, the whole World is but 4 mort widet 
Cage. Beware of Drunkenneſs; it impairs the 
Underſtanding, Waſtes the Eſtate, baniſhes the 
- Reputation, conſumes 125 Body, and render a 
Man of the 9 brighteſt Parts, the common Jeſt - 


n 1 2 org n 
py 1 9 r 
LAG Rh IT 


of the met meaneſt Clown. ..Gentle and prudent. 
Reply to indecent and ſcurrilous Language, is th 
moſt ſevereſt, tho . moſt innocente// — | 
Religion id the [moſt 'chearfule/# Thing in the 
World; and forbids. us nothing but what corrupts. 

the Purity aſ our Minde, and breaks the Force and 
Vigour of them. There is not à more certainer 


$i of a Coward, than his ſwearings bragging, : 
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D. Dye or Vim a ar "Wha 
did you meet her and be? I neither met him 
Either ſhe or him is in the Houſe. 
Neither 1 not ber is in Fault. You and him 
may go To-morrow. I and him will ſtay at 
Home. John and her are married. Thomas and 
. me are good Scholars, You and me will walk in 
the Garden. Mary and mr came home yeſter 
rerday. Sarah and her had eat all the Plumbs, 
He taught both him and /he. He accuſed me, and 
he and be. Either be or r alt ge. He ac- 
cuſed neither Him nor Le bee 

ing into A ou and him,” and me van 

our He and thee 
Bach J inthe head tht. IND 


L 4 


When v - forms the Saperlative Degree, 15 
| belly iclnction to 'be obſerved ger 
moſt. Foxy is uſed when a Perſon or Thing is 
of ome Quality to 8 
elation to the ce m at 15 
Er by any e or Ar. * as, be is very 
learned, it i wtable 
en be. Moſt is uſed when © the OS 
Suitableneſs, Convenience, & 


e the Degree 


the mf affable Me EBT ompany 3 51 Ee. 


aan bal ara. the 
higheſt 


They and ws are 
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polleſed by ti han Hang d Things 7 i 
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« Seodand and Thee di xch in other live. 
8 + LEES Darpzx. 


Tt otra the, the Nominative Caſe tothe 
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ions allo conneA ike like Modes: e Soca - 
Pro res mop morn vou to his Fa- . 
vour, and hath- rein * former” 
Paſt, I would adviſe. you, ic,” this. Form of 
writing is very improper : I There i no Nomi - 
native to hath reinflated, for King is it the oblique 
Caſe, governed by pleaſed, and therefor. cannot be 
the Nominative, and to put in he as:a Nominative | 
would make but ſorry Engliſh : 2. The Conjunc- 
tion and is deprived of its proper Uſe as a connec 
tive; for-as it is to-reffore in the Infinitive before 
and, ſo it ought to be to reinflate in the ſame Mode, 
after it. The general Rule is, that the Verb which 
follows the Conjunction ſhould be of the n | 
OOF CINE" INE its - 166 93>4; 


higheft ad moſt eminent Ie is the mg. | 
learned Man in the Nation; * de ſurpaſſes all 
others in the Nation, in the higheſt and eminent 
Degree of Learning. It is the mof convenient Spot o 
= on, of 18 l have ſeen} f. e. it excels all 
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IHE Pr ies | . ith | Oath State 

of the — 5 As, with whom do you” 
Rs your Time? I gave the Book 8 nn 
* * * 5 He got ĩt eu them. 
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FALSE SYNTAX. : 
TY, 2 
£71TH- pb 40 you tay, 127 Hicks who did 
you get theſe Apples? Will yu ra Mehl wirr 
[Ter will you ſtay with he? He 
from to give to thou. To > will you 925 3 
that Cake ? Theſe Cherries were "font by be, I 
will write to „e, to know if ſhe ſpoke to they 
about it! He ſaid it happened rapes, Be. I re- 
ceivedi a Letter from they. py Bars ruſt in be 
nor in ub Vou may truſt to uu. He: thinks. 
hinffelf above than and J. Does he think himſelf 
above . We will not fit among they. I bave 
no Money about I. Let us play 2 | 
Follow after he. I threw the Ball at Pe. 
ſpoke not a Word before we. He walks” 2. 
He. It is beneath 7 to ſpeak to Be. I fat between 
be and e. I lies be they. It dropped be- 
ſide th, It fell on Tbe Cart went ver be. 
Ie Wer the Arrow towards they. "He" pur it un- 
det J. She" > " gd" without they. Pride will. 


make* AN e to his Sa * 0 'of who he: 
ought t wh | "Rebake th 3 6 5 without Pa. 
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133 A RITCUr A 
he fee a Fault in then whilſt thou art reproving 
one in be. II Reports do harm to be that utters 
them, and to thoſe of who they are made as well 
as to they who made them. Folly is Joy to. he 
that is deſtitute of Wiſdom. f 22 do you ſup 
with? oe did you give it to? n did, 
ſerve wider ® M bo do you purſue after ? on 
did you get it from? Ms did he fend it y? 
Ibo did he buy it for ? That is the Man who] 
ſpoke of He. is a Perſon who be gught not to 
domineer over. That is the Man who he ſhot ar, 
A. People whe he would not ſtay among, „ We 
are ſtill much at à Loſs, who Civil Power belongs 
to. Locke. bo do you ſpeak 6% Shake- 
ſpeare, As you like it. «+ Þ'Il tell you tu Time 
ambles with, who Time trot wicked, who Time 


1 Tn the Examples after 4, T have ſeparated the 
Prepoſition from the Cafe which it governs, and placed 
it at the End of the Sentence; but it is diſtinguiſmed 
by being in _Italick,' as well as the Word 
it. The Scholar muſt obſerve that «vhs in theſe Sen- 
rences is not governed by the Verb, tho? a Nominative 
comes between it and the Verb, but by the Prepo- 
fition ;. thus, ue do you ſup with? right — with 
whom do you ſup? Vs did you give it t right 
to whom did you give it? &c. This Rule anfwers to 
ol the Latin Rule already mentianed But if 2 
minative come between the Relative and the Verb, 
Qs Relative ſhall be of 8 _ m—_— 
lowing, or the Pfepoſition going before uſed to go 
vern , ch Pag Propoſition naturally be 
fore the Word 9 well as the Latin 8 
tion ( quo fu funt omni though prevailing Cuſtom 
ET. _ 7, OT. EIS OT 
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fete und tho de ſtands ftill withal.” 
Pray one who doth he trot withal.t $778 b. 


1 i rel you. who Time ambles wichal, Aue. With, 

x Opinion, is underſtood throughout WW Sentence 

right, thus; I' tell you with Whom Time ambles 

withal, with whom be, = withal,. with whom Time 
s. withal, and with whom he ftands ſtill withal. 

pray thee, with whom doth he trot withal ? Witha/, 

[ think, is not put for with here; but in the firſt three 

7 along or kkewiſe ; and in the fourth 

| likewi/e, 2s, likewiſe with whom he (Time) 
flands ſtill. But fr be miſtaken, then <vith is ſuper- 


 fluous. -7thal;- tis true, is uſed by fame Writers 
Where we how'uſe avith, but imprope 


r 
[eel from our. beſt Writers; not for their 


more inſtructive to. the Learner, than 
eee 
oy hat mergly to ſheu, that ſa many Models ſor fine 
a inadvertatly, oiea 1 1 
os Grammaical Prapri re, 

thoſe Qyaratious, I have been dro 


Author of A:Short Latradudion to er 
Numerous Quotations might AER? made o he 


Grammatical ines prieties to be found in ſeveral mo- 

t to quote the Inadvertencies of 
living. Authors (and that too withoft conveying auy 
farther Ioſtrution than what is done by thoſe already 
mentioned) might be accounted ungenerous, I muſt 
however exhibit one recent Infance, which differs 
from all the foregoing, but without mentioning where 
it is to be found. We all can remember when the 
Armies' of Great-Britain were routed on every Side, 
their Fortreſſes taken and deſtroyed, their Navy uſeleſs 
and 98 and their Coaſt infted by a daring and 
* victorious 
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victorious "x it: Inhabitänts trembling and qual:- 
ing, running to hide themſelves from thei Enemies 
inſtead of endeavouring to oppoſe them ; a foreign 
Force called to eat up itt Proviſions, and to run away 


'a Blow,” Ke. Here we ſee but one antecedent W. 
viz. Armies, the "Nominative Plural, to Which t 
Poaſſeſſives their and i, each of them thrice-repe 
are made Relatives; for, Britain is a Genitive governed 

Armies: ' So that the Conſtruction is, The Armies 

r Fortreſſes, &c. the Armies their Navy, &c. the 
"Armies their Coufh, '&c. the Armies its. Inha ee . 
the Armies zz: — &c. and the Armies ts 


 wenues,, &c, By the Numbers being confounded, and 


the Poſſeffives' wrong a plied, e is neither 
En = n E | 


ſuppoſe the Writer, ing 'of the People of 
Great · Britain, meant We all can remember when 
our Armies were routed on every Ss; eur Fortre 
taken and deſtroyed; our Navy uſeleſs and unactive; 


our Coaſt inſulted b be um fee mn oe Enemy; 


our Inhabitants ng, and running 
to hide themſelves from their wo. — of en- 


deavouring to oppoſe them ; a foreign Foree called to 
eat up our Proviſions, and to run away with. SETS 
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2910114 On CONVERSATION.” 


CIETY.[ 11/0 it among Men by a Fre 
3 of their Thoughts to each 
dther.” © Words, Looks, Gefture, and different 
Tones of Voite' ir {2] the Means of that Com- 
N I ſpeaks {3] ang, in an Inſtant my 
eas and Sentiments 15. 0 communicated to the 
Perfon which hear 7Þ 5 15 : My Soul in a Manner, 
pal 5 [6] into his. his Communication. of my 
oughts are[7] again the Occaſion of others in 
7e [8] wha [o] be communicatef1] to #2] in his 
urn, Hence ariſe [3] one of the molt lively of 
dur Pleaſures ; by this [4] Means too us enlarges 
sour Knowledge, and this reciprocal Commerce 


are [6] the principal Source of our n 
Wealth.” 


The firſt Rule with Regard to Converſation, are 
[7] to obſerve all the Laws of Politeneſs in him [8 
eſe [q] rule are [1] of all others the moſt indif: 
penlible, It art [2] not in 7 ones * Power 
| * 


* 4 


1 2 + 3 Fad | tad 0 y 
© x. Subſilts, 2 are. : ak.” wh hears 
me. 6 paſſes. 7 is 152 * 1 22 | 
nicates, 2 me. 3 ariſes. 4 5 we enlarge.” 6 
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perhaps to have fine Parts, fay witty Thin or tell 
a Story agreeably; but every Man may polite 
if bimy pleaſe [A] at leaſt to à certain degree. 
liteneſs have [ 5] infinitely more Power to 2 a 
Perſon loved, and his fought aſter, than 
the moſt extraordinary Parts or Attainments 5i#h 
[6] can be Maſter of. hir [y] ſcarce ever fails 
18] of exciting Envy, and ave have [9] always 
me Ill-will in im r} if you <oould/? [2] be ef- 
yourſelf be loved; us {3} always 
eem [A] the Perſon us loves [ ky. one chan bim 
61 deſerves, and the Perſon z5 [7] not love 
as little as ever us 3 can; nay, ts does [9] all 

8 can to deſpi 1 commonly ſuc- 

15 in it. Oteat Talents for e 
. 4] to be accompanied with great Po- 
liteneſs; him which eclipſe [5] others, owe. they 
[6] great Civilities ; and whatever a miſtaken Va- 
nity maze/t [7] tell we{B] it is better to pleaſe | in 
Converſation than to ſhine in bim(9] 

Another general Rule in Conveniation are[1] to 
conform -yourſelf to the Taſte, CharaQer, and 
preſent Humour of the ne you converſes [2] 
with. "This Rule art [3] a Conſequence of the 


' foregoing; Politeneſs diate [4] it, but it require 
' [5], * Fund of Good - nature and aiſance 
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| his Talent in Converſation ; do not force Nature; 


no one ever d:4/f [y] it with Succeſs, If you has 
LSI not a Talent for Humour or Raillery, or Story- 
telling, never attempt they [9]. Contain yourſelf 
alſo withia the Bounds of what you knows [1}and* 


never talk upon Things you 75 [2] ignorant of, un- 
leſs it be with a View to inform yourſelf. A Per- 


ſon, cannot fail in the Obſervance of theſe [ 3] Rule, 
without making bimſelf ridiculous; and yet how 

often does us [4] ſee be[ 5] tranfgrefſed ! Some who 
on War or Politicks could/t [6] talk very well, will 


be perpetually haranguing on Works of Genius, 


and theBelles- Letters ; others which is [7] capable 
of reaſoning, and w [8] make a Figute in 

ave Diſcourſe, wilt [o] yet lads aim at 
—— and Pleaſantry, cho with the worſt Grace 


imaginable, 

Hence it are{1] that ur /zes [2] a Man of Merit 
ſometimes appears like a Coxcomb, and hear [3] a 
Man of Genius talk like a Fool. Avoid Diſputes 


- As much as poſſible. In order to appear eaſy and 
well-bred in Converſation, vou mayeſ [A] aſſure 


ourſelf it require [5] more Wit, as well as more 
Good ood-humour, to improve than to contradict the 
Notions of another; but if you art [6] at any Time 
to enter on an Argument, give your ; 

ſons with the utmaſt Coolneſs and Modeſty, two 


Things obs [7] ſcarce ever fail of making an Im- 


ONE on hs * OR. if * is [8] 
1 neither 


— „ «a 


74d. 8 have. '9 them. 1 Know. Z are. e 
. 6 could. 5 wn are. 8 would. __ 1 is, 2 we 


„ 5 requlizes, Gare. 7 Which. 8 are. 
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than to be angry with anot 


n A Reovian 
neither dogmatical, nor ſhews[g either by your 
Actions or Words that you ut ? Jul of yourſelf, 
all wilt [2] the more heartily rejoice at your Vic- 
tory ; nay, oui 1 u b. pinched in your Ar- 
Denen t mayeſt | 4, 92 your Retreat with a 
very good Grace; you wert[ 5] never poſitive, and 
is [ 6] now glad to * better Sen 
T7] made Lax approve the Socratical Way of rea- 
. Toning, where while you ſcarce affirms [8] any 
Thing, you canſt [q] bardly be caught in an Ab- 
ſurdity; and though poſſibly you 7s [ id . N 
ing to bring over another to your Opinion wh of2] 
is firmly fixed, you ſeems [3] only to deſire Infor- 
mation from he 4). In order to keep that Temper 


1b [5] is ſo difficult, and yet ſo neceſſary to pre- 


ſerve, you maye/t [6] pleaſe to conſider, — no- 
thing can be more unjuſſ er [7] or _ridiculouser | 8 
er, becauſe he art 8 
not of your Opinion. The Intereſt, Education, 
Men and means by whem [IJ attains [2] their 
Knowledge, 7#s [3] fo very different, that it are 
[4] impoſſible them Hon, [5] all think alike, 
and he have [6] at leaſt as much Reaſon to be 
"angry with you, as you with he [7]. Sometimes 
to keep -yourſelf cool, it may be of Service to 
_afk you ſelf fairly, what might have been your O- 
bia, WA [8 552 all the Biases of Education 
and Int yourAdverſary maye/f (9] poſlibly _ 


9 Mew. I are. 2 will. 3 ſhould. 4 may. —— 


S are. 7. has. Sk 9, can. 1 are. 2 which. 
"ſeem. 1 3 


* 
| e ould, © 6 Ui "TT * 9 may. 


3 
'W 26 my; 7 usjuſt. 8 ridi- 
Sick. 2 attuin. 3 are. "OM 5 


* 
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but if you contends [ 1] for the Honour of Victory 
alone, you mayeſt [2] lay down this as an infallible 

axim, that you can/t [3] not make a more falſe 
Step, or give your Antagoniſt a more greater Ad- 
vantage over you than by falling into a Paſſion. 
. When an Argument is over, how many weigh- 
Reaſons do [4] a Man recollect, who [5] his 
eat and Violence made he [6] utterly forget? It is 
et more abſurd to be angry with a Man becauſe 
b [7] not apprehend the Force of your Rea- 


a 
| 
p 
7 
1 ſons, or give [8] weak ones of his own. If you. 
J argues [o] for Reputation, this nale [1] your 
p Victory the more eafier ; [2] he art [3] certain- 
4 ly in all Reſpects an Object of your Pity, ra- 
1 ther than Anger; and if he can [ 4] not compre- 
1 hend what you does, [ 5] you oughte/? [ y, to thank 
Nature for her Favours, which have [7] given 
J you ſo much the more clearer Underſtanding. 
Lou may pleaſe to add this Conſideration, that 
ir among your Equals no one value/t [8] your An- 
ho ger, who [] only prey [1] upon its Maſter 3 and 
; perhaps you maye/t [2]. find it not very conſiſtent 
"4 either with Prudence or your Eaſe, to puniſh your- 
& ſelf whenever you meets [ 3] with a Fool or a Knave. 
oO It you propoſes [4] to yourſelf the true End of 
). Argument, we 5 } is Information, it may be a ſea- 
"1 ſonable check to your Paſſion; for if you Searches 
87 [6] purely after Truth, it will be almoſt indiffe- 
ut rent to you where you finds bim[7]. I cannot 
WHEN. omit 
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omit in this Place an Obſervation who [8] I has [9) 
often made, namely, that nothing procureſ1] a 
Man more eſteem, and leſs Envy from the whole 
Company, than if bim chuſe [2] the Part of Mo- 
derator, without engaging directly on either Side 
in a Diſpute. Theſe give [3] him the Character 
4 Impaitial, ſurniſb be [4] with an Opportunity 
ſifting Things to the Bottom, of ſhewing his 
Judgment, and of ſometimes making handſome 
. Compliments to each of the contending Parties. 
I. ſhall eloſe theſe [5] Subject with giving you one 
Caution: © When you hath T6] gained a Victory, 
do not puſh it too far: It art [7] ſufficient.to fer 
the Company and your Adverfary ſee it art [8] in 
your Power, but that you 7s [q] too generous to 


make uſe of it. I alt [1] only add, that there 


are[2] ſomething who [3] can never be learned 
but in the Company of the Polite. The Virtues 


of Men is [A] catching as well as their Vices; and 


your own Obſervations added, wilt [5] ſoon diſ- 
cover what it is who command [6] Attention in one 


Man, and make [7] your tired and diſpleaſed with 


the Diſcourſe of another, 


f b A Di'monds rough no Luſtre canſ? [8] impart 


Till their rude Forms is [9] well improv'd by 


Art; ' 
- So untaught Youth, us {1} very rarely finds [2] 
345 4] #1 ' Diſplay 


$ which. 9 have. 1 procures. 2 he chuſes. 3 this 
gives. 4 furniſhes him. 5 this. 6 have. 7 is. $ is. 
9 are. · ſhall. 2 is. 3 which, 4 are. 5 will, 
6 which commands, 7 makes, 8 can. 9 are. 
1 we. 2 find. 3 are. 
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Diſplay the 'dazzling Beauties of the Mind, 
Till Art and Science is [3] to Nature join'd. 
Children like tenderOziers takes [4] the Bow, 
And as them [5] firſt is [6] faſhion'd always 
eros; [7] 
For what us learns [S] in Youth, to that alone 
In Age, us is [9] by ſecond Nature prone. | 
Delays is [1] dangerous, take a Friends [2] 
Advice; 5 * 
Begin, be bold, and venture to be wiſe, 
Him which defer [3] his Work from Day to Day 
Do [4] on a Rivers [5] Bank expecting ſtay, 
Till the whole Stream who [6] ſtopt he [71 
| ſhouldſt be gone, 46H 
Mo [S] as her run [] for ever will run on. 
Dreams is [ 1] but Interludes who [2] Fancy 
mite, [ 3} | ri | 
When Monarch Reaſon ſſeep [4] theſe [5] Mi- 
mick wate[ | 
Compound [7] a Medley of digjointed Things, 
A Court of Coblers, and a Mob of Kings. 
Light Fumes is [8] merry, groſſer Fumes 
io [go] ad; | f 
Both is [1] the reaſonable Soul run mad. 
And many monſtrous Forms in Sleep us ſees [2] 
That never was [3], nor is { 4]; nor e' er ſhall be. 
; yarda{ ach 1 endl BH Wipe amen 
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- 3. are: 4 take. 5 they. 6 are. 7 grow. 8 we 


are. I. are. 2 Friend's. © 3 he who 


earn. we | 

defers. 4 does. 5 River's. 6 which. 7 him. 7 
ſhould. 8 Which. 9 it runs.” fare. 2 which, 
makes, 4 ſleeps. 5 this. 6 wakes, 7 — 


8 are. 9 are. 1 are. 2 we ſee, 3 were. 4 are. 
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Ev'n I condemns (5) the hated Ills I a#s, (6) 
And thus a double Miſery contracts. (7) 
Yet of my Chains 7's (8) not ſo weary grown, 
But that I ſtill zs (9) putting others on: 
For Sin have (1) always theſe (2) attending Curſe, 
Io back the firſt Tranſgreſſion with a worſe. 
Friends is (3) like Leaves who (4) on the Trees 
; does (5) grow, _ | | 
In Summers (6) proſp'rous State much Love 
tem ſhews; (7) | 
But it thee (8) in Adverſity ? then them (9) 
Like Leaves from Trees in Autumn, falls (1) 
away. 
Happy is bin which bave (1) a Friend indeed; 
But him (2) more happier (3) is, which (4) 
| none do (5) need. 
= N Man, I grants, (6) thrice happy 
9 i im, ds, 
Which canſt (8) through groſs Effects their 
Cauſes ſee; Fi 0 8 
Whoſe Courage from the Depth of Knowledge 
Jpring, (9) r 0 
Nor vainly fear (*) inevitable Things; 
But do her (1) walk of Virtue calmly go 
Thro' all the Alarms of Death and Hell below, 
If any aſk J, [2] what wen (3) ſatisfy. 
To make Life eaſy? Thus I would/? (4) reply; 
_ As much as keep (5) out Hunger, Thirſt, and 
5. condetan. 6 act. 7 contract. 8 Lam. 9 am. 
1 has. 2 this. 3 are. 4 Which. 5 do. 6 Sum- 


* 1 


mer's. 7 they ſhew. 8 art thou. . 1 fall. 

1 1 He who has. 2 he. 3 happy. 4 who. 5 does; 
6 I grant. 7 he. 8 who can. 9 ſprings. 
3 does his, 2 me. 3 would. 4 would. 5 oo 

N ; | WAL. 
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Or what contented Socrates of old: 

As much as made wiſe Epicurus bleſt, 

IVhich (6) in ſmall Gardens ſpacious Realms 
poſſeſs d; | 

This (7) are what Natures (8) want maye/t (9) 
well ſuffice 

Him 2 aſk (1) more, art (2) covetous, not 
wiſe, 

Such are (3) the gloomy State of Mortals here, 
Us knows (4) not what to wiſh, or what to fear. 
What gran bps (5) #5 ws (6) depriv'd of 

wi ; ' | 

Muſt us (7) not wiſh, for fear of wiſhing il! ? 
Receive my. Counſel, and ſecurely move ; 

© Entruſt thy Fortune to the Powers above; 

Leave they (8) to manage for thou, (9) and to 
rant 1 
What their unerring Wiſdom ſees thou (1) want, 
Firſt worſhip God; him which forget (2) to 


Pray, 
Bids not himſelf Good - morrow, nor Good- day. 
Let thy firſt Labour be to purge thy Sin; 
And ſerve he (3) firſt, whence all Things 4% 
| 4) begin. : 
Pray for Things lawful, don't that Bound exceed; 
For God, before you aſts, (5) knowſt (6) what 
you needs © (7). 7 1” 5 
But Silence in the Soul doth him (8) abhor; 
Mercies 7s (9) ſmall, if not worth aſking for. 


6 who. 7 theſe. 8 Nature's. g may. 1 he who 
aſks, 2 is. 3 is. 4 we know. 5 remains. 6 are 
we. 7 we. 8 them. q thee. 1 ſees thee. 2 he 
who forgets. 3 him. 4 did. 5 aſk. 6. knows. 
7 need. 8 he. g are. N 
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CH AP: IV. 


Of ELLies1s and TRANSPOSITION. 


| LL Conſtruction is either true or apparent, 
or, in other Words, juſt and figurative. 
I rue Conſtruction is founded upon the eſſential 
Properties of Words, and is almoſt the ſame in 
all Languages. Apparent Conſtruction entirely 
depends upon Cuſtom, which for Elegance, Bre- 
vity, or Diſpatch, leaves out a great many Words 
otherwiſe neceſſary to make a Sentence perfectly 
full and grammatical. 1785 
What is Ellipſis? Ellipſis is an elegant Sup- 
preſſion (or the leaving out) of a Word, or Words 
in a Sentence. 1 
I. The Nominative Word or Words are often 
elegantly ſuppreſſed ; as, God rewards the Righ- 
teous, and (God) puniſhes the Wicked. 
2. The Verb or Verbs are often ſuppreſſed ; 
as, give your Heart to your Creator ; (give) Re- 
verence to your Superiors; (give) Honour to your 
Parents; (give) your Boſom to your Friend; 
(give) Diligence to your Calling; (give) Ear to 
good Counſel; and (give) Alms to the Poor. 
3. The Perſonal Relatives are generally ſup · 
preſſed when the Noun is expreſſed; as, Man 
(he) is the Lord of this lower World. Woman 
(ſhe) is the faireſt Part of the Creation, Ihe Pa- 
lace (it) ſtands on a Hill. John and I (we) live 
in the Country, Thomas and you (ye) are good 
2 © 12 Scholars. 
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Scholars. Men and Women (they) are rational 
Creatures “. 

4. The Relatives whom, which and that, are 
often ſuppreſſed ; as, That is the Man (whom or 
that) you met. This is the Book (which or that) 
pou bought 9. 

8. The 


+9 Tho the Perſonal Relative needs not be expreſſed 
when the Noun itſelf, which is the Antecedent, is ex- 
preſſed; yet as the Relative always exiſts in the Mind, 
and is generally put for the Noun in che ſecond Mem- 
ber of the Sentence; Youth ſhould be taught to ſup- 
y it, that they may aſcertain the Gender as well as 
Near of the Antecedent. For the Relative has the 
ſame Reſpe& to its Antecedent, by agreeing with it in 
Gender and Number, that the Verb has to its Noun 
by agreeing with it in Number and Perſon. Who 
inſtead of going about going Good, ty are per pe tu- 
ally intent on — Miſchiet.” TiLLoTtsoN,. 


They to be ſure, is ſuperfluous in this Sentence ; but 
It is not expreſſed in the Relative who, as Dr. Lowrn 
would have it, but in the Antecedent: For aubo having 
no Number, equally relates to the Singular and Plural; 
if we had no Reſpect to the Antecedent, it would 
be more rational and grammatical to ſay it was ex- 


preſſed in the Verb are, becauſe it muſt agree with 


the Antecedent as its Nomi native. a= >a 


Some of our beſt Writers have jnclegandy: left 
out the Relatives who and which, where, as Nomis 
natives, the Inſertion of them is abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſupport the proper Conſtruction of the 8 
A Man whole Inclinations led him to be corrupt, 


and (who) had great Abilities to manage and part | 


and defend as Corru tions.” 8 Part, 
Chap. 6. P * 


UH, has „on 
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5. The Antecedent Word is generally left out; 
as, beware of Idleneſs, which (Idleneſs) is an 
Enemy to Virtue. They appoint a Day, on 
which (Day) they were to meet, &c. | 

6. When a Noun is expreſſed before the Ge- 
nitive Caſe, it is always ſuppreſſed after it; as, 
The largeſt Hat is the Maſter's (Hat). The fineſt 
Coach is the King's (Coach). But if the Nuun 
be expreſſed after the Genitive Caſe, then the 
Noun is left out immediately after this and that 
as, This (Coach) is the King's Coach. That 
(Hat) is the Maſter's Hat, 

7. All the Words. of a Queſtion after the In- 
terrogative Word are generally ſuppreſſed in the 
Anſwer ; as, Who—created Man? God —(cre- 
ated Man). Who— was the firſt Man in the 
World? Adam (was the firſt Man in the World). 
Where —was you born? (I was born) —in Lon- 
don. Who—ſays that Homer is the Prince of 

A | N 9204461: onde T 

% Ofiris whom the Græcians call Dionyſius, and 
(who) is the fame with Bacchus.” SwIFT, |, 

« The Remonſtrance he had lately received from the 
Houſe of Commons, and (which) was diſperſed through- 
out the Kingdom. CLanenDon, HisTory.. 
A Cloud gathering in the North; which we have 
helped to raiſe, and (which) may quickly break in a 
Storm upon our Heads. „ San * 

I Tillotſon has inſerted hey, where it was ſuper- 
fluous, Pope has left it out where it was neceflary. _ 
„ "Theſe we have extracted from an Hiſtorian © 
undoubted Credit, a reverend Biſhop, © the learned 
Paulus Jovius; and (they) are the ſame that were 

ractiſed under the Pontificate of Leo Xx.“ Works, 

'ol, 6. P. 301. | | 


— 
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Poets? I—) ſay that Homer is the Prince of 
Poets). : | n 

8. The ſecond Member of a Sentence is com- 
monly ſuppreſſed after than and as; as, He can 
fing better than I—(can ſing). You can read as 
well as he (can read). Who loves you better than 
I—(love ruſt b 1 | 

9. The Ellipfis is often in the firſt Member of 
a Sentence; as, I ever was (ſtrictly attached to 
his Intereſt) and ever ſhall be ſtrictly attached to 
his Intereſt. | | 

10. When a Noun has two or more Adjectives 
joined to it, the Noun is expreſſed after the laſt 
only ; as, do you ride the white (Horſe) or black. 
Horſe? Do you drink red (Wine) or white 
Wine? He is an honeſt, ſober, induſtrious Man, 
i. e. he is an honeſt Man, a ſober Man, &c. 

11. Such Nouns as Hand, Sign, Ship, &c. are 
commonly ſuppreſſed ; as, Turn to the right 
815 50 turn to the left (Hand). He is at the 

Sign of) Lion, Tyger, &c. He belongs to the 
(Ship) Defiance, &c. | | 

12. Thing, Act, Taſk and Matter, are fre- 
quently left out; as. It is eaſy to ſwim where the 
Head is borne up, i. e. it is an eaſy Thing, Act, 
& c. It is hard to kick againſt the Pricks, i. e. it 
is a hard Thing, &c, 1. wil be difficult to ac- 
compliſh, i. e. it will be a difficult Thing, Act, 
Talk, or Mau to, N G. 

13. The Conjunction and, when it connects 
ſeveral Words, is expreſſed only before the laſt; 
except where it renders every Word emphaticsl ; 
as, ForSteep, and Wine, arid Feaſts, and Stumm. 
k & | H 5 N pete, : | * 


— * ” 


* 


Rieti 
pets, and Bagnios, and Reſt, that through Cuſ- 
tom, &c. . 
The Members of a Period connected by pro- 
per Copulatives, glide ſmoothly and gently along; 
and are a Proof of Sedateneſs and Leiſure in the 
Speaker: On the other Hand, one in the hurry 
of Paſſion, neglecting Copulatives and other Par- 
ticles, expreſſes the principal Image only; and for 
that Reaſon, hurry or quick Action is beſt ex- 
preſſed without Copulatives. In this View Lon- 
| pou juſtly compares Copulatives in a Period to 
rait tying, which in a Race obſtructs the Free · 
dom of Motion. MN hs 
It follows, that to multiply Copulatives in the 
ſame Period ought to be avoided : For if the lay- 
ing aſide Copulatives gives Force and Livelineſs, 
a Redundancy of them muſt render the. Period 
languid. itneſs the following Inſtance, tho“ 
there are not more than two Copulatives. 
Upon looking over the Letters of my Female 
Correſpondents, I find ſeveral from Women, com- 
laining of jealous Huſbands; and at the fame 
Time 9 their own Innocence, and defir- 
ing my Advice on this, Occaſion.” Spectator, 
„ e pay e r 62 Y 4607 
| This Sentence would be more lively if the and 
after Huſbands, were left out, and the Words fol- 
lowing arranged thus: Proteſting at the fame 
Time their own Innocence, e. 
The Caſe mult be excepted when the Words 
ate intended to exrreſs the Coldneſs of the 


Speaker; for there the Redundancy of Copulatives 
is a Beauty. Nl « Dining 
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Dining one Day at an Alderman's in the 
City, Peter obſerved him expatiating after the 


Manner of his Brethren, in the Praiſes of his Sir- 


loin of Beef. „ Beef, ſaid the ſage Magiſtrate, 
is the King of Meat: Beef comprehends in it the 
Quinteſſence of Partridge, and Quail, and Ve- 
nifon, and Pheaſant, and Plumb- pudding, ine 
_ Cuſtard,” Tale of a Tub, 14. 

_  SwieT ſhews great Taſte in varying the Ex- 
preſſion in the Mouth of Peter, who is repre- 
ſented wore animated. Bread, ſays: he, dear 
Brothers, is the Staff of Life, in which Bread. 
is contained incluſive the Quinteſſence of Beef, 
Mutton, Veal, Veniſon, Partridge, Plumb-pud- 
ding, and Cuſtard.” 

Another Caſe muſt alſo be excepted : Copula- 
tives have a good Effect where the Intention is to 
give an Impreffion of a great Multitude conſiſt · 


ing of many Diviſions: Example; “ The Army 


was compoſed of Græcians and Carians, and Lys: 
cians, and Pamphylians, and Phrygians. |+-- 
The Reaſon is, that a leiſurely Survey, which 
is expreſſed by the Copulatives, makes the Parts 
appear mote numerous than they would da by 
running them over with Oelerity: In the latter 
Caſe the Army appear ke one, whole, and as 


in one Group: In the ſormer we take, as it were, 


an accurate Survey of each Nation, and of each. 
Diviſion. 

The Repetition of ine juntti eden 

er and nor in the following ple has'a lole mn 

E Effect. 5 4271 
4 Who hall Te; pirate us from, the Love.! of 


Chviſt ? Shall Tribulation or Diſtreſs, or Perfe- 


H 6 cones, | 
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s cution, or Famine, or Nakedneſs, or Peril; or 
« Sword? For I am perſuaded, that neither Death 
« nor Life, nor Angels, nor Principalities, nor 

. Poweri; nor Things preſent, nor Things to 
4 come, nor Heighth, nor Depth, nor any other 
<< Creature, ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the 
Love of God which is in Chriſt Jeſus our 
hs Lord. * Rom. vili. 35. 

134. The Conjunction that is often left out; as, 
I defire (that) you would fend for him; I think 
(that) I ſaw Dian Yeſterday ; ; 1 a as (that) you 
are well. 

15. The Prepoſition to is oſten left out; ; as, 
give ( io has reach (to) me, ſend (to) me, &c. 

16. etimes a whole Sentence is left out; as, | 
as {it is our Duty to pay ReſpeR and Deſerence) to | 
all who are virtuous, and have the Intereſt of their 
Country, and the Welfare of at Heart; 
(ſo) ĩt is our Duty to pay ReſpeR and Deference to 
thoſe alſo who bikcbarge the Offices of State with 
Integrity and Honour. 

Let it be obſerved in general, that it is inelegant 
to tepete the Tame Word or Words in a Sentence, 
eſpecially when hy expreſs the ſame thing; ex- 

, ; 
5 * Where the Senſe would be obſcure without 
the Repetition; as, a good Man leads a good Life ; 
a bat ife often makes a bad Huſband ; where it 
is necellary to repete good and bad, 

2. N to rouſe Attention, and add Strength 
and Luſtre to a Diſcourſe, the ſame Words are 
repeted in a Sentence; as, every Action, nay, eve- 
ry Intention, guy Dange of _ YR 
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the Almighty.: He ſees not only what the do, 
n what they aim at. Tillotſon. : 


\ExAamPr xs, ſhewing to Youth the Method of 
ſupplying, the * and of reſolving Senten- 
ces. 


1. A dear Coultioncn needs no Excuſe, and 
fears no Accuſation. | 
2. Education makes or marrs the Man : Youth 
well inſtrudted will hardly err. 
3. Children require Inſtruction as well as Pro- 
viſion 

4. Man is admirabl formed for particular ſo- 
cial Attachments and Duties: There is a peculiar 
and ftrong Propenſity in his Nature to be affected 
with the 1 and Diſpoſitions of others. 

5. Wiſdom acquaints us with ourſelves, our 


own Temper and Conſtitution, our Propenſions 


and Paſſions, our Habitudes and Capacities ; a 


Thing not only of mighty Advantage, but of kr | | 


finite Pleaſure and Content to us. 


6. Whoever conſiders the Miſeries of human | 


Life will certainly prepare for. a better, ſince In- 


fancy is attended with Folly, Youth with Diſor- 


der, and Age with Infirmity. 2 

7. Opportunities yeglecled may not only de- 
bar us of many great and noble Advantages, but 
may create many melancholy Reflexions and an- 


xious Thoughts, ſince they do not often * 


and when OR are AO. 
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I. A dear Conſcience (it needs no Excuſe, and. 
(a clear Conſcience it) fears no Accuſation. 

2. Education (it) makes, or (Education it) 
marrs the Man: Youth well inſtructed (they) will 
hardly err. | | 

3. Children require Inſtruction as well as (they, 
Children, require) Proviſion. | 

4. Man is admirably formed for particular ſo- 
cial Attachments, and (Man is admirably formed 
for. particular ſocial) Duties: There is a peculiar 
(Propenſity) and (there is a) ſtrong Propenſity in | 
his Nature to be affected with the Sentiments (of 
others) and (to be affected with the) Diſpoſitions of 
others. 2 ; 

5. Wiſdom (it) acquaints us with ourſelves, | 

iſdom acquaints us with) our own Temper, 
and (Wiſdom acquaints us with our own) Conſti- | 
tution; (Wiſdom acquaints us with) our Propen- | 
ons, and - (Wiſdam acquaints us with our) Paſ- | 
ſions, (Wiſdom acquaints us with our) Habitudes, | 
and. (Wiſdom acquaints us with our) Capacities ; 
a Thing not only of mighty Advantage (to us), 
but a Thing of infinite Pleaſure (to us), and a 
Thing of infinite Content to us. 
6. Whoever wiſely conſiders the Miſeries of 
human Life, (he will certainly prepate for a better 
(Life), ſince Infancy - (it) is attended with Folly, 
| (fince) Youth (it is attended) with Diſorder, and 
(fince) Age (is attended) with Infirmity. 
7. Opportunities neglected (they) may not only 
deprive us of many great and (of many) noble Ad- 
| vantages ; 
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vantages; but (Opportunities neglected) may 
create many melancholy Reflections, and (Op- 
portunities negleQed may create 55 anxious 
Thoughts; Since they (Opportunities) do not 
often happen, and when (they, Opportunities, are) 
paſt, (they, Opportunities) are irrecoverable. 

What is Tranſpoſition? Tranſpoſition or In- 


verſion is the placing of the Words of a Sen- 


tence out of their natural Order. 

The Order of Words in a Sentence is either na- 
tural or artificial, Natural Order, is when the 
Words of a Sentence naturally follow one after 


another, in the ſame Order with the Conceptions 


of our Minds. ; (ial tt? 
Artificial Order is when Words are fo arranged 
as to render them moſt agreeable and harmo- 
nious to the Ear, but ſo, that the Senſe be not 
obſcured. 278 Fort or 
The cleareſt and pureſt Writers in Proſe 
uſe the feweſt Tranſpoſitions; and they are 
always -more violent in Poetry than in Proſe ; be- 
cauſe in the former it is not poſſible to evade 


ExAMPLEs of 'TRANSPOSITION and ETL ISS 


together, 


I, DO you; Father, take in your Hand the 
| ſacred Symbols, and the Gods of our 
Country: For me juſt come from Wat; ſo fierce 
and recent Bloodſhed, - to touch them would be 


Profanation, till I have purified myſelf in the liy- - 


Stream. 
wg d 1 1 
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2. It is a certain Mark of a great Mind, in the 
pleaſant Geles of Proſperity to preſerve the Soul 
from Pride and Inſolence ; and in the rough Storms 
of Adverſity, to ſhun deprefling Anxiety. 


"" N Bounds the Almighty' s Glory can re- 
rain. 
Nor Time's Dimenſions terminate his 
Reign; 
At bis Reproof convullive Nature ſhakes, 
And ſhivering Earth from its F oundation 
quakes: 
His awful Touch the ſolid n 
rends, 
And curling Smoke in pitchy Clouds aſ- 
cends. 
4. For the few Hours of Life allotted me, 
Give me, great God, but Bread and Li- 
berty ; 
xu beg no more: If more thou rt pleas d 
give, 
TI thankfully that Over-plus receive ; 
If beyond this, no more be freely ſent, 
I thank for this, and go away content, 


The natural Order 0 2 the foregoing 2 ſup- 
plying the Ellipſis, is as follow 


ATHER, do you take in your Hand 
the ſacred Symbols, and Father, do * 


. in j our Hand the Gods of our Count 
it would be Profanation for me to tour chiens; 


who am juſt come from War, and who am juſt 
come from ſo fierce Bloodſhed, and who am juſt 
come 


reer 
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come from. ſo recent Bloodſhed, till I have puri- 
fed. myſelf. in the living Stream. 


2. It is a certain Mark of a great Mind, to pre- 
ſerve the Soul from Pride, and to preſerye the 


Soul from Inſolence in the pleaſant Gales of Proſ- 


perity.z and, it is a certain Mark of a great Mind 
to ſhun deprefling Anxiety in the rough Storms of 
Adverſity. _ 4 208 

3. No Bounds can reftrain the Almighty's Glo- 
1 or the Glory of the Almighty ; nor can 

ime's Dimenſions, of the Dimenſions of Time, 
terminate his Reign ; convulſive Nature (it) ſhakes 
at his Reproof, and ſhivering Earth (it) quakes 
from its Foundation; his awful Touch (it) rends 
the ſolid Mountains, and curling Smoke (it) aſ- 
cends in pitchy Clouds. « 

4. Great God, give me but Bread, and give 
me but Liberty for the few Hours of Life which 
thou haſt allotted me, I will beg no more: If 
thou art pleaſed to give me more, I will receive 
that Over- plus thankfully : If no more be ſent 


freely beyond this, I thank thee for this, and go 


away content. f. 1 


* 


1 When young Gentlemen become well acquainted 


with the Nature of Ellipſis and Tranſpoſition, im- 
menſe Advantages will accrue to them from their con- 
ſtruing and reſolving, for ſome Time, every Sentence 
they.read in any of our beſt Engliſh Claſſics, whether 
in Proſe or Verſe. | This Method will open the Capa- 
city and improve the Judgment with reſpect both to 
a maſterly Knowledge of the Subject, and of the Pro- 
priety of the Stile. * 
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As to the Liberty of Tranſpoſition or Iuver- 


ſion, it will be neceſſary to examine it more nar- 
rowly, and in particular to trace the ſeveral De- 
grees in which an inverted or tranſpoſed Stile re- 
cedes more and more from that which is natural, 
And firſt, the placing a Circumſtance before the 
Word with which it is connected, is the eaſieſt of 
all Inverſion, even fo eaſy as to be conſiſtent with 
a Stile that is properly termed natural. 
EXAMFLES, © fo the Sincerity of my Heart, 
1 profeſs, ** &c. Natural Order, I profeſs in the 
Sincetity of my Heart, &c . 5 
By our own ill Management we are brought 
to ſo low an Ebb of Wealth and Credit, that, 
Sec. Natural; We are brought to ſo low an Ebb 
of Wealth and Credit, by our own ill Manage- 
ment, that, &c, © e 
On Thurſday Morning, there was little or no- 
thing tranſacted in Change- Alley. Natural; 
There was little of nothing tranſacted in Change 
Alley on Thurſday Morning. | 
At St. Bride's Church, in Fleet-Street, Mr. 
Woolſton, (who wrote againſt the Miracles of our 
| | Saviour) 


When a Youth is once acquainted with the inverted 

* Conftruftion of his own Language, and can readily - 
reſolve it into the natural er; he will not be ſo 

much ſurprized, as all Youth naturally are, with the 

more violent Inverſion of the learned Sagen : But 
will ſoon perceive. that, though the inverted or arti- 
ficial Conſtruction differs more or leſs according to the 
Genius of every Language; yet that the True or Na- 
tural is much the ſame in all Languages, i. e. accord- 
ing to the Conceptions of the Mind. 
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Saviour) in the outmaſt Terrors of Conſcience, made 
a public Recantation, 

In this Sentence, beſides the interjected Circum- 
ſtance in Italick, before the Word Recantation 
with which it is connected - there is another Sen- 


' tence inſerted, called a Parentheſis, of which the 


Structure of the capital Sentence is always inde» 
pendent, and can be read without it, as it is in- 


ſerted only by Way of Illuſtration. _ St. Bride's 


Church is a Circumſtance merely accidental, - and 
in the natural Order muſt bring up the Rear, thus, 
leaving out the Parentheſis; Mr. Woolſton made 
public Recantation (of his Errors) in the utmoſt 
* of Conſcience, at St, Bride 6, 41,1 
"Where the Word that occupies the firſt Place 
denotes a Quality or an Action, neither of — 
can be conceived without a Subject; nor can they 
without greater Violence be ſeparated from the 
Subject that follows: And for that Reaſon every 


fuch Separation, by means of an interjected Cir- 


cumfſtance - belong 20g: to an, inverted Stile. Exam- 
ples where the Word firſt introduced does not im- 
ply a Relation. 


4 


| prot — Nor Eve ts erate; 1 inte 
4.1 Her former Treſpaſs fear d. : A 
Natural Order; Nor fear'd Eve to iterate her 


former Treſpaſs, Lb 


— — Hung er 9 Thirſt at « once, 
Powerful Pa foaders, quicken'd at the Scent -- 
Of that alluring Fruit, urg'd me ſo keen. 


Natural Order ; Puvecr and Thirſt at once urg'd 
me ſo keen, powerfu 1 &c. e 
n 
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Moon thet now meet „l the orient Sun, now ff 
With. the fd Stars, fix'd in their Orb that 


flies, | | 
And ye five other wand'ring Fires that move 
In aſc Dance, not without Song reſound his 
raiſe, 


Natural Order : Moon reſound bis Praiſe, that 
now meet'ſt, &c. and ye five other wand'ri 
Fires reſound his Praiſe, that move, &c. In theſe 


Examples the interjeted Circumſtances are in 
Italic. 


In the following Examples, where the Word 
fiſt introduced imports a Relation, the Disjunc- 
tion will be found more violent . 1 


i 1 Of Man's firſt Diſobedience, and the Fruit 
* Of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte 
Brought Death into the World, and all our 


Woe, | 
With Loſs of Eden, till one Man 
_ ee greater „ f 


The Words that imply no Relation are Nouns 
Subſtantive ; ſuck as, Man, Animal, Tree, River, &c. 
Adjectives, Verbs, and Adverbs; imply a Relation; 
as, the Adj 1 aa muſt relate to ſome. Being poſ- * 
ſeſſed of that Quality; the Verb «write muſt be "PP I 
ed to ſome Perſon the Agent, who writes; and the 
Adverbs, conflantly, diligently, have a Reference to ſome 
Action which they qualify or modify. X 

When a Relative Word is introduced, it muſt be 
fgnified, by the Expreſſion, to what Word it relates, 
without which the Senſe cannot be complete. 1 ; 
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Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful Seat, 
Sing, heay'nly Muſe. 


Natural Order : Sing, heav 'nly Muſe, of Man's 
firſt Diſobedience, &c, 


Upon the firm » Globe; 
Of this round World, whoſe firſt Convex divides 
The luminous inferior 'Orbs, inclos'd 
From Chaos, and the [nroad of Darkneſs old 
Satan alighted walks, 


Natural Order : Satan 9 ng). alighted, walks 
upon the firm opacous Globe of this round World, 
whoſe firſt Convex divides the luminous inferior 
Orbs, incloſed from Chaos, and (from) the In- 
road of old Darkneſs. 


— On a ſudden open ay, 
775 th impetuous Recoil and jarring Sound, 
The infernal Doors. 


Natural Order: The infernal Doors fly open on 


. _ with impetuous, &c. 


. Forth ruſh'd, with /hirlwind Sound, 


The Chariot of paternal Deity. 


Natural Order: The Chariot of paternal Deity 
ruſh'd forth with Whirlwind Sound. 


We ſee that, according to 10 Dae Order, a 
Circumſtance comes late, or generally laſt in a 
Period. But Lan would have no 
Power were it 
Ideas. By Inverſion a thouſand Beauties may be 
N compaſſed, 
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compaſſed, which muſt be relinquiſhed in a-natu- 


ral Arrangement. It can ſcarce, be ſaid that In- 


_ verſion has any Limits; but it may be obſerved, 


that the DisjunQion of Adverbs, Conjunctions, or 
Prepoſitions, from the Words to which they be- 
long, has very ſeldom a good Effect. The fol- 


" lowing Example with relation to a Prepoſition, 


is perhaps as tolerable as any of the Kind. 
7 He would neither ſeparate em, nor act againſt 
em. 8 | | is 


CHAP. v. 


RULES for the proper ARRANGEMENT of 
Worps in a Period, beginning with a natural 
Style, and proceeding gradually to what is the 


- 


moſt inverted. 


; 


N the Arrangement of a Period, the firſt and 
1 great Object is Perſpicuity, which ought not 
to be ſacrificed to any other Beauty. Ambi- 
guities occaſioned by a wrong Arrangement ate of 
two Sorts; one, where the Arrangement leads to 
a wrong Senſe; and one where the Senſe is leſt 
doubtful. ATTY pd 
The firſt, being the more culpable, ſhall take 
the Lead, beginning with Examples of Words 
put in a wrong Place. 5 
„How much the Imagination of ſuch a Pre- 
« fence muſt. exalt a Genius, we may obſerye 


e -merely: from the Influence. which an 2 


&- Preſence has over Men.” Characteriſtics, 
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This Arrangement leads to a wrong Senſe : 
The Adverb meerly ſeems by its Poſition to affect 
the preceding Word; whereas it is intended to 
affect the Words an ordinary Preſence; and there- 
fore the Arrangement ought to be thus; How 
much the Imagination of ſuch a Preſence muſt 
exalt a Genius, we may obſerve from the Influence 
which an ordinary Preſence merely has over Men. 
[Or better] which even an ordinary Preſence has 
over Men, 


« The Time of the Election of a Poet-Laureat 


being now at Hand, it may be proper to give ſome 
Account of the Rites and Ceremonies antiently 


uſed at that Solemnity, and only diſeontinued thro”. 


the Neglect and Degeneracy of later Times. 
GEE? _ GUARDIAN 
The Term only is intended to qualify the Noun 


D. and not the Participle diſcontinued; 
ore the Arrangement ought to be 


and. there 


and diſcontinued through the Neglect and Dege- 
neracy oniy of later Times. 
&« Sixtus the Fourth, was, if I miſtake not, 


a great Collector of Books, at left.” Boling- 


broke, 1 8 
- The Expreſſion here leads evidently to a wrong 


Senſe : The Adverb at leaſt ought not to be con- 


nected with the Subſtantive Books, but with Col- 


lector, thus: Sixtus the Fourth was a great Col- 
lector at leaſt of Books, 


Again, ſpeaking of | Lewis XIVth, he ſays, 


If he was not the greateſt King, he was the 


beſt Actor of Majeſty at leaf, that ever filled a 
Throne.“ Better thus: If he was not the greateſt 


King, he was at leaſt the beſt Actor of Irſty, 
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&c. This Arrangement removes the wrong Senſe 
WN by the juxta Poſition of Majeſy and at 
| aft, | 6 * a | 


The following Examples are of a wrong Arrange- 
ment of Members, 


cc I Have confined myſelf to thoſe Methods for 
"the Advancement of Piety, which are in 
the Power of a Prince limited like ours by a ſtrict 
Execution of the Laws. A Project for the Ad- 
vancement of Religion. e 
I ̃ be Structure of this Period leads to a Meanin 
which is not the Author's, viz, Power limitt 
by a ſtrict Execution of the Laws. © | 
This wrong Senſe is removed by the following 
Arrangement: I have confined myſelf to thoſe 
Methods for the Advancement of Piety, which, 
y a ſtrict Execution of the Laws, are in the 
Power of a Prince limited like ours. q 
„ This Morning, when one of Lady Lizard's 
Daughters was looking over ſome Hoods and Rib- 
bands brought by her Tire-woman, with great 
Care and Diligence, I employed no leſs in exa- 
mining the Box which contained them. Guar- 
dian, No. 4. do no hs le 
" The wrong Senſe occaſioned by this Arrange- 
ment, may be eaſily prevented by varying it thus: 
This Morning, when with great Care and Dili- 
gence, one of Lady Lizard's Daughters was look- 
ing over ſome Hoods and Ribbands, &c. 4 
„ A great Stone that I happened to find, after 
a long Search, by the Sca-ſhore, ſerved me for 
4 T4 46 =O. CASSEL $2158 7438 Fri I hs Bos an 
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an Anchor.“ Gulliver's Travels, Part 1. 


Chap. 8. 


One would think that the Search was confined 
to the Sea-ſhore ; but as the Meaning is, that the 


great Stone was found by the Sea-ſhore, the Pe- 
riod ought to be arranged thus: A great Stone, 


that, after a long Search, I happened to find by 
the Sea-ſhore, ſerved me for an Anchor. 


Next, of wrong Arrangement where the Senſe 
is left doubtful z beginning, as in the former Sort, 
with Examples of the wrong Arrangement of 


Words in a Member. Theſe Forms of Con- 


verſation by Degrees möltiplied and grew trouble- 


ſome.” SPECTATOR, No. 119. 


Here it is left doubtful whether the Modifica-: 
tion by Degrees relates to the preceding Member or 
to what follows: It ought to be, Theſe Forms of 


Converſation multiplied by Degrees. 


Nor does this falſe Modeſty expoſe us _ to, 


ſuch Actions as are indiſcreet, but very often to 
ſuch as are highly criminal. SegcT. No. 458. 
The Ambiguity. is removed thus : Nor does this 


falſe Modeſty expoſe us to. ſuch Actions only as 
are indiſcreet, &c. 


« The Empire of Belfuſcu is an Iſland es | 


ated to the North · Eaſt Side of Lilliput, from 
whence it is parted only by a Channel of 800 
Yards wide“ . . Gur. Part 1, Chap. 5. 

The Ambiguity may. be removed thus: 


From whence. it is 3 *. a Chanoel of 800 
Hen any. 


2: 4. Her 100 ſhaded with a light 48. b 
Her Boſom to the * was only bare. 
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The Senſe requires the following Arrangement; 
Her Boſom only to'the View was bare. 


In the following ExameLes: the Senſe: is leſt 
doubtful by a wrong Arrangement of Members. 

« The Miniſter who grows leſs by his Eleva- 
tion, like a little Statue, placed on a mighty Pe- 
deſtal, will always have his Jealouſy ſtrong about 
him.”* Bolingbroke's Dedication upon Parties. 

Here, it is doubtful whether the Object intro- 
duced by way of Simile, relates to what goes be- 
fore or to what follows: The Ambiguity is re- 


moved thus: The Miniſter who, like a little 


Statue, placed on a mighty Pedeſtal, grows leſs 
by. his Elevation, will always, &c.- 75 

Since this is too much to aſk of Freemen, 
nay, of Slaves, if bis Eapectation be not anſwered, 
ſhall he form a laſting Diviſion upon ſuch tranſient 
Motives ? Ibid. Better thus: Since this is too 
much to aſk of Freemen, nay of Slaves, ſhall he, 


if his Expectations be not anſwered, form, &c. 


Speaking of the ſuperſtitious Practice of lock- 


ing up the Room where a Perſon of Diſtinction 
dies: | | Foy 


« The Kni bt, ſeeing his Habitation reduced 
to ſo ſmall a Compaſs, and himſelf in a Manner 
ſhut out of his own: Houſe, upon the Death of bis 


Mother, ordered all the Apartments to be flung 


open, and exorciſed by his Chaplain.” Spectator. 
No. 110. Better thus: The Knight, ſeemg his Ha- 
bitation reduced to ſo ſmall a Compaſs, and him- 


ſelf in a Manner ſhut out of his own Houſe, or- 


| dered, 
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dered, upon the Death of bis Mother, all the A- 
partments to be flung open. a 
Speaking of ſome Indecencies in Conyerſation: 2 
As it is impoſſible for ſuch an irrational Way 
of Converſation to laſt long among a People that 
make any Profeſſion of Religion, or ſhow of Mo- 
deſty, F the Country Gentlemen get into it, they will 
certainly be left in the Lurch.“ Spectator, No. 
119. The Ambiguity vaniſhes in the following Ar- 
rangement: The Country Gentlemen, if 
they get into it, will certainly be left in the Lurch. 

Speaking of a Diſcovery in Natural Philoſophy, 
that Colour is not a Quality of Matter: “ As 
this is a Truth which has been proved inconteſti- 
bly by many modern Philofophers, and is indeed, 
one of the fineſt Speculations in that Beience, 7 
the Engliſh Reader would fee the Notion explained 
at large, he may find it in the eighth Chapter of 
the ſecond Book of Mr. Locke's Eſlay on Human 
Underſtanding.“ Spec. No. 413. Better thus: As 
this is a Truth, &c. The Engliſh Reader, if he 
would ſee the Notion explained at large, may hind 
it, &c. 

„% A Woman ſeldom aſks Advice before he - 
has bought her Wedding: Clothes. When ſhe'bas 
made her own Choice, for Forms Sake, ſhe ſends 
2 Conge d'Elire to her Friends,” Ibid. No. 

475. Better thus: — She ſends, for Forms Saks, 
a Conge d*Elire to her Friends. | 

And ſince it is neceſſary that there ſhould be | 
a perpetual Intercourſe of buying and ſelling, and 
dealing upon Credit, where Fraud is permitted or 
connived at, or hath no Lato to puniſh it; the ho- 
neſt Dealer is always undone, and the Knave gets . 
the Advantage,” Better thus: And ſince it is 

12 neceſſa ry 
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neceſſary that there ſhould be a perpetual Inter- 
courſe of buying and ſelling, and dealing upon 
Credit, the honeſt Dealer, where Fraud is permitted 
or connived at, or hath no Law to puniſh it, is al- 
ways undone, and the K nave gets the Advantage. 
From theſe Examples, the following Obſerva- 
tions will readily occur; that a Circumſtance 
ought never to be placed between two capital 
Members of a Period; for by ſuch Situation it 
muſt always be doubtful, ſo fat as we gather from 
the Arrangement, to which of the two Members 
it belongs; where it is interjected, as it ought to 
be, between Parts of the Member to which it be- 
longs, the Ambiguity is removed, and the capital 
Members are kept diſtin, which is a great Beau- 
ty in Compoſition, In general, to preſerve Mem- 
bers . diſtin that ſignify Things diſtinguiſhed in 
the Thought, the beſt Method is, to place firſt - 
in the conſequent. Member, ſome Word that cau- 
not connect with what precedes it. OY 
Another Rule, derived immediately from hu- 
man Nature, is, that Words expreſſing Things con- 
nected in the Thought, ought: to be placed as near 
together as poſſible. The bad Effect of a violent Se- 
paration of Words or Members intimately connec- 
ted, will appear from the following Examples. 
For the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and 
very often diſpoſed, _ by that Gloomineſs and Me- 
Auncholy of Temper which is ſo frequent in our 
| Nation, to many wild Notions and Viſions, to 
which others are not ſo liable,” Spe. No. 419. 
Here the Verb. is, by a pretty long Circumſtance, 
_. violently ſeparated from the Subject to which it 
refers: This harſh Arrangement is eaſily prevented 
by placing the Circumſtance before the TR 
| thus: 
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thus: For the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and, 
by that Gloomineſs and Melancholy of Temper, 
which is ſo frequent in our Nation, are often diſ- 
poſed to many wild Notions, &c. | 

& For as no mortal Author, in the ordinary 
Fate and Viciſſitude of Things, knows to what Uſe 

| his Works may, ſome Time or other, be applied, 
Kc. Spect, N. 85. Better thus: For as, in the 
ordinary Fate and Viciſſitude of Things no mortal 

Author knows to what Uſe, ſome Time or other 

his Works may be applied. Lord Kaimes obſerves, 
that, in Bolingbroke's Works, Specimens of this 
Kind may be found without Number. 

A Pronoun ought to be placed as near as poſ- 
fible to its antecedent Noun for which it ſtands: 
For if other Ideas intervene, it is difficult to re- 

cal. the Perſon or Thing by Reference. 
There, being a round Million of Creatures 
in human Figure, throughout this Kingdom, whoſe 
whole Subſiſtence, &c. SwirT. Better; There 
being, throughout this Kingdom, a round Million 
of Creatures in human Figure, ' whoſe whole Sub- 
fiſtence, &c. Manu 
Tom is a lively impudent Clown, and has 
Mit enough to have made him a pleaſant Compa- 
nion, had it been poliſhed and rectified by good 
Manners.” Guardian, No. 162. Better; Tom | 
is a lively impudent Clown, and has Wit enough, 
had it been poliſhed and rectified by good Man- 
ners, to have made, xk 4 
elt is the Cuſtom of the Mahometans, if they 
fee any printed or written Paper upon the Ground, 
to take it up, and lay it aſide carefully, as not 
knowing but it may contain ſome Piece of their 
: | AT 3: 7 Alto.” 
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Alcoran.” Spect. No. 85. The Arrangement 
here leads to a wrong Senſe, as if the ond 
Were taken up, not the Paper. Better thus: It 
is the Cuſtom of the Mahometans, if they ſee 
upon the Ground any printed or written Faber, to 
take it up, &c. 
Circumſtances in a Period reſemble ſmall Stones 
in a Building, employed to fill up Vacuities among 
thoſe, of a larger Size. In the Arrangement of a 
Period, ſuch under: parts crouded together make 
a poor 'Fi igure; and never are graceful but when 
interſperſed among the capital Parts. 

 ExAamPLE:. It is likewiſe urged, that Hire 

are, by Computation, in this Kingdom, above 
. 100009 Parſons, whole Revenues, added to thoſe 
of my Lords the Biſhops, would ſuffice to main- 
tain, &c. | SWIFT. 
. Here two Circumſtances, viz. by Computation 
and ix this Kingdom, are crowded together unne- 
ceſſarily: They make a better Appearance ſepa- 
rated in the following Manner: It is likewiſe urged, 
that in this Kingdom there are, by Computation, 
above 10000 Parſons, whoſe Revenues, &c. 

If there be room for a Choice, the ſooner a 
Circumſtance is introduced, the better; becauſe 
. Circumſtances are proper for that coolneſs of 
Mind with which we begin a Period, as well as a 
Volume: In the Progreſs the Mind warms, and 
has a greater Reliſh for Matters of Importance. 
When a Circumſtance is placed at the Begin- 

ning of the Period, or near the Beginning, the 
Tranſition from it to the principal Subject is agree- 
able; it is like afcending or mounting upward. 
On the other Hand, to place it late in the Period 
bas 
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has a bad Effect; for, after being engaged in the 
principal Subject, one is with Reluctance brought 
| down to give Attention to a Circumſtance, Wit- 
. neſs. the following Examples. 

+ Whether a Choice altogether unexceptiona- 
ble has in any Country been made ſeems denbiful.“ 
Here the Circumſtance in any Country is placed 
too late. Better thus: Whether in any Country 
a Choice altogether unexceptionable has *beetr 
made, ſeems doubtful. | END 

„I have conſidered formerly, with a goed deal 

of Attention, ' the Subject upon which you com- 
mand me to communicate my Thoughts to 

you. Bolingbroke of the Study of Hiſtory, Let- 
ter 1. Better thus: I have formerly, with a good 


deal of Attention, conſidered the Subject upon 


which you command me, &c. 

Swrirr, ſpeaking of a virtuous and learned 
Education: And although they may be, and 
too often are drawn, by the Temptations of 
Youth, and the Opportunities of a large Fortune, 
into ſome Irrggularities, «when they come forward 
into the great World; it is ever with Reluc- 
tance and Compunction of Mind, becauſe. their 
Bias to Virtue continues.“ The Intelligencer, 
No. 9. Better: And although, when: they come 
forward into the great World, they may be, and 
too often are drawn, : &c. 8 ; 
Let us endeavour to eſtabliſh to ourſelves an 

Intereſt in him who holds the Reins. of the whole 
Creation in his Hand.” Spect. No. 12. Better: 
Let us endeavour to-eftabliſh to ourſelves an In- 
tereſt in him who, in his Hand, holds, &. 


14 « Virgil, 
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« Virgil, who has caſt the whole Syſtem; of 
Platonic Philoſophy, ſo far as it relates to the Soul 
of Man, into beautiful Allegories, in the Sixth 
Book of his Aneid, gives us the Punifhment, &c. 
Spe. No. go. Better: Virgil, who, in the 
Sixth Book of his Aneid, has caſt the whole Syſ- 
tem, &c. 

„ And Philip the Fourth was obliged at laſt to 
conclude a peace, on Terms repugnant to bis In- 
clination, to that of his People, to the Intereſt of 
Spain, and to that of all Europe in the Pyrenean 
Trgaty.”” Letters on Hiſtory, Vol. 1. Letter 6. 
\ Belingbroke. Better: And at laſt, in the Pyre- 
nean Treaty, Philip the Fourth was obliged to 
conclude a Peace on Terms, &c. - - 
Too place a Circumſtance late or laſt in a Period 
has always a bad Effect. In arranging a Period, 
it is of Importance to determine in what Part of 

it a Word makes the greateſt Figure, whether at 
the Beginning during the Courſe, or at the Cloſe, 

- The Method of arranging Words in a Period, ſo 
as to make the deepeſt Impreſſion with reſpect to 
Sound as well as Signification, is comprehended in 
the following Obſervation. That Order of Words 
in a Period will always be moſt agreeable, where, 
without obſcuring the Senſe, the moſt important 
Images, the moſt ſonorous Words, and the longeſt 
Members bring up the Rear. ; 75 
Were a Period is ſo conſtructed as to admit 
more than one complete Cloſe in the Senſe, the 
. Curioſity of the Reader is [exhauſted at the firſt 
Cloſe, and what follows appears languid or ſuper- 
fluous : - His Diſappointment contributes alſo to 
«this Appearance, when he finds, contrary 194 
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Expectation, that the Period is not yet finiſhed. 
| The following Periods, placed in their natural 
Order, will illuſtrate this Rule. 3 
Were Inftrudtion an eſſential Circumſtance 
in Epic Po ai „I doubt whether a ſingle Inſtance 
could be given of this Species of Compoſition, 
in any Language.” This Period admits of a full 
. Cloſe upon the Word Compoſition; after which it 
gocs on languidly, and cloſes without Force. 
This Blemiſh will be avoided” by the following 
Arrangement: Were Inſtruction an eſſential Cir- 
cumſtance in Epic Poetry, I doubt whether, in 
any Language, a fingle Inſtance could be given of 
this Species of Compoſn ion. 
Some of our moſt eminent Divines have made 
uſe of this Platonic Notion, as far as it regards 
the Subſiſtence of our Paſſions after Death, toit h 
great Beauty and Strength ef Reaſon, Spect. No. 
90. How languid and apparently ſuperfluous is 
the Cloſe: Better; Some of our moſt eminent 
Divines have, with great Beauty and Strength of 
Reaſon, made uſe of tnis Platonic Notion, &c. 
«© Men of the beſt Senſe have been touched, 
more or leſs, with theſe groundlefs Horrors and 
Preſages of Futurity, upon ſurveying the moſt in- 
_ different Works of Nature.” Spect. No. 505. 
Better thus: Upon ſurveying the moſt indifferent 
Works of Nature, &c. Men of the beſt Senſe 
"Davy ts ITS EL OPS, 
* She ſoon informed bim of the Place he was 
in, which, notwithſtanding all its Horrors, ap- 
peared to him more ſweet than the Bower of Ma- 
homet, in the Company of his Balſora. Guardian, 


No. 167. Better: She ſoon informed him of the: - 


| Place he was in, which notwithſtanding all is. 
. I*5 = How- 
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Horrors appeared to him, in the Company of his 

Balſora, more ſweet, &c. | 
The Emperor was ſo intent on the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of his abſolute Power in Hungary, that, he 
_ expoſed the Empire doubly, to Deſolation and 
Ruin, for the Sake of it”. Letters on Hiſtory, 
Vol. 1. Letter 7. Bolingbroke. Better: The 
Emperor was ſo intent on the Eſtabliſhment. of 
his abſolute Power in Hungary, that, for the Sake 

. - of it, he expoſed, &c. | 
Suſpenſion of the Thought till the cloſe of the 
Period, ought never to be preferred to Perſpicui- 
ty, neither ought Suſpenſion to be attempted in a 
long Period; becauſe in that Caſe the Mind is be- 
wildered among a Profuſion of Words: A Tra- 
veller while he his puzzled about the Road, re- 
liſhes not the fineſt Proſpect. | 
& All the rich Preſents which Aſtyages had 
given him at parting, keeping only ſome Median 
- Horſes, in order to propagate the Breed of them 
in Perſia, he diſtributed among his Friends, whom 
he left at the Court of Ecbatana.“ Travels of 
Cyrus, Book 1. Here is a violent Separation: 
. Perſpicuity requires the following Arrangement: 
He diſtributed among his Friends, whom he leſt 
at the Court of Ecbatana, all the rich Preſents 
which Aſtyages had given him at parting, keeping 

only ſome Median Horſes, &c. 

II Conformity between Words and their Mean- 
ing be agreeable, it muſt of Courſe be agreeable 
to find the fame Order or Arrangement in both. 
Hence the Beauty of a plain or natural Stile, 
where the Order of the Words correſponds pre- 
ciſely to the Order of Ideas. Nor is this the 1 
1 | ge 
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gle Beauty of a natural Stile: It is alſo agreeable 
by its Simplicity and Perſpicuity. This Obſerva- 
tion throws light upon the Subject: For if a 
natural Stile be in itſelf agreeable, a tranſpoſed 
Stile cannot be ſo; and therefore it cannot be 
otherwiſe agreeable, but by contributing to ſome 
2 Beauty that is excluded in a natural Stile. 
To be confirmed in this Opinion, we need but 
reflect upon ſome of the foregoing Rules, which 
make it evident, that Language by Means of 
Tranſpoſition, is ſuſceptible of many Beauties that 
are. totally excluded in a natural Arrangement of 
Words. From theſe Premiſes it clearly follows, 
that Tranſpoſition or Inverſion ought not to be 
_ indulged, unleſs in order to reach ſome Beauty 
ſuperior to thoſe of a natural Stile : For every In- 
verſion which is not governed by this Rule, will 
appear harſh and ſtrained, and be diſreliſhed by 
every Man of Taſte. Hence the Beauty of In- 
verſion, when happily conducted; the Beauty, not 
of an End, but of Means, as furniſhing Oppor- 
tunity for  numberleſs Ornaments that find no 
Place in a natural Stile. 


CH AP v. 7 


Of Srors or Polurs, and MaR ks or NorzEs. 


7 RITING being the very Image of 
Speech, ſeveral Points, were invented not 


only to prevent any Obſcurity in the Senſe ; but 
alfo to mark amine of Time or proper Pauſes 
in Reading. 

From the ſoregpi 18 Rules of Arrangement it is 
evident how much a proper Arrangement of the: 


„ | Words | 
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Words and Members of a Period contribute to a- 


Senſe of Order, Elegance, and Perſpicuity: And 
that a wrong Arrangement, even the moſt accu- 
rately pointed, will be always perplexing, and diſ- 


guſting. For tho? an accurate PunQuation may 
remove an Ambiguity, yet it will never produce 


that peculiar Beauty which is perceived when the 
Senſe comes out clearly and diſtinctly by Means 
of a happy Arrangement. Such Influence has this. 
Beauty, that by a natural Tranſition of Percep- 
tion, it is communicated to the very Sound of the 
Words, ſo as in Appearance to improve the Mu- 
ſic of the Period. 

The Points we have, are judged ſufficient to- 
diſtinguiſh the Senſe ;, but theit Number is deſective 
with reſpect to the requiſite Variety of Pauſe ; and 
| for directing to a van nnn Pronun- 
ciation. 

We have only two Points as Signs for varying 
the Tone of Voice in Reading, viz. Interroga- 
tion and Admirations: The other Points by no- 
Means direct to all the Variety of Pauſe, nor to 
a natural and graceful Variation of the Voice, 
which, together with proper Emphaſis and Ca- 
dence, muſt depend greatly upon the Taſte and 
Judgment of the Reader. 

1 here are ſix Points conſidered as r in 


Reading, viz. Comma, Semicolen, Talon, Pe- 


© riod, Interrogation, and Admiration. 


The Comma, marked thus (,) is the ſhorteſt 


; Pauſe, and diſtinguiſhes the ſmalleſt Members of 
Sentences; as, The Lord God is merciful, long- 


* *% 
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and Truth. It is uſed after every diſtint Noun 
and Verb; as, the Enemy advanced with Drums, 
Trumpets, Clarions, Fifes, &c. and fought with 
Guns, Swords, Spears, &c. but here the Verb'is 
underſtood to every Noun after the firſt: This 
Man laughs, ſings, whiſtles, dances, &c. and 
then cries, ſwears, prays, & c. Here again a Noun 
is underſtood to every Verb after the firſt. The 
Caſe is, that if there be ſeveral diſtinct Nouns be- 
longing to one Verb, or ſeveral diſtinct Verbs be- 

longing to one Noun, the Nouns and Verbs muſt 
de conſtrued equal in Number: For every Verb 
muſt have its Noun expreſſed or underſtood, and 
every Noun its Verb expreſſed or underſtood; and 
every diſtin& Verb or Noun, expreſſed or under- 
Rood, muſt have a Comma to diſtinguiſh it. 

The Comma diſtinguiſhes Adverbs of a contta- 

Meaning; as, Man is mortal, and /ooner,. or 
later, all muſt die. It lies ſcattered here, there, 
and every where. When an Addreſs or Invoca- 
tion is made, the Name being in the Vocative 
Caſe, is diſtinguiſhed by a Comma both before 
and after it; as, Remember, O King, thou art 
a Man: Deliver us, O. Lord, from the evil Con- 
- ſequences of our Tranſgreſſions. It is alſo mar- 
ed after every Adjective. belonging to the ſame 
Noun, except the laſt; as, a wile, valiant, expe- 
tienced, and humane General. It is uſed before 
a copulative or tlisjunctive Conjunction in a com- 
pound Sentence; as, Kings command, and Sub- 
jects obey: Can the Ethiopian change his Hue, er 
the Leopard his Spots? But not when two Nouns 
or two Adjectives ate connected by a fingle Copu- 
lative or Disqunctive; as, the King and Queen 
anne arg | 
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are gone: Neither the King nor Queen are gone: 
The Innocent. and the Guilty are the ſame with 
him; he ſpares neither the Innocent nor the Guil- 
= neither Old nor Young, 
The Comma is always placed after the Rela- 
tives, who, — Ms the Conjunctions and, 
but, nor, or, yet, whether, &c. and all the 
other Parts of Speech, when a Circumſtance is 
—— z as, Virgil, who, in the ſixth Book of 
his Eneid, has caſt, &c, Which, for all his Boaſt- 
ing, he could not, &c. - Whom, though I had 
no Ground for Suſpicion, I would not truſt, &c. 
And, for his better Encouragement, I, &c. But, 
notwithſtanding all my Endeavours, he, &c. 
The Reader will readily perceive, that ſuch a 
numerous Variety of Examples as might be addu- 
eed on this Head would be by far too tedious to 
inſert. For more Examples, therefor, we muſt 
refer to the Rules of Arrangement. 
All neceſſary, but 8 interjected 
ſhould be goons a Comma only on each 
Side, and not ark Parentheſis; as. 
and farther, pg —2 — not (ſays be) : Go back 
to him, ſays Nero, not {ſays Nero): The Tri- 
dune went aſide to Fenius, a- Captain of that 
Name, and told him Ceſar's Orders, &c. not (a 
4 © Captain of that Name). So when there are two 
or more Perſons introduced into Diſcourſe, and it 
44 neceſſary, for the Sake of Diſtinction, to name 
- the Perſon we mean, we need not include it 
Within à Parentheſis, but thus; Then he, Mar- 
_ "ris Tully," replied, &c. But the, Oeavia, took 
ew” oor Care of his Children, .. 
The Cat abſolute requires a Comma ert, 
21s becauſa 


S .- ui ; „ 
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becauſe it can be reſolved into a ſimple Membet; 


as, The Sun riſing, i. e. While the Sun riſes, 
Darkneſs flies away. 1 


The Comma is uſed after every diſtin&t Word, 
or Figure of Numbers; as, one, two, three, &c. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, &c. 
A Semicolon ; marked thus (;) is a greater Por- 
tion of a Sentence than a Comma; and carries in 


it an incomplete Senſe: As, Virtue is the bigheſt 


Exerciſe and Improvement of Reaſon ; the Inte- 
grity, the Harmony, and juſt Balance of Aﬀec- 
tion; the Health, Strength, and Beauty of the 


Mind, It is always uſed when ſeveral Nouns, 


with their different Epithets, equally relate to che 
ſame Verb; as, He was of a firm and undaunted 
Reſolution; of a ſteady and regular Conduct; of 
a comely and winning Deportment; of a ſweet, 
facetious, and obliging Temper 5 of a generous 
and humane Diſpoſition ; and, &c. | , 
It is generally uſed in a Contraſt, and in diſ- 
tinguiſhing "Nouns of a "contrary Signification. 
When the Period runs long, ſeveral Semicolons are 
often uſed ; as, The Perfection of | Virtue is to 


give Reaſon free Scope; to obey the Authority of 


onſcience with Alacrity ; to exerciſe the Defen- 


five Paſſions with Fortiude; the private wih Tem- 


perance; the Public with Juſtice ;, and all of them 
with Prudence; that is, in a due Proportion to 
each other; and an entire Subſerviency'to a calm, 
diffuſive Benevolence; to adore and love God 
with a diſintereſted and unrivalled Affection; and 
to acquieſce in his Providence with a joyful Reſig- 
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A Colon, marked thus (:) is the greateſt Por- 
tion or Member of a Period or full Sentence, | and 
marks a perfect Senſe; yet, ſo as to leave the 
Mind in Suſpenſe and ExpeQation of what is to- 


follow. It is generally marked before the Con- 


— 


— 


junctions if, for, nor, but. | 3 
Exaurz Es. Should the Enemy advance, and 
offer to paſs the River, I command you to. give 
Battle: If not, &c. &: | 
We who are weak ſighted Mortals, and of ſo 
narrow Conceptions, cannot attend to many dif- 


- ferent Objects at the ſame Time: For while we 


are careful to inſpect ſome. Things, we muſt of 
courſe negiect others. 8 

Aa envious and malicious Critic cannot forbear 
nibbling at every Author that comes in his Way: 


Wer can even the moſt admired Poet that ever 
wrote, eſcape his Abuſe. I allow the Greeks 


Learning, and ſkill in many Sciences; ſharpneſs of 


Wit, and Fluency of Tongue; and, if you praiſe 
them for any other Excellencies, I ſhall not con- 
- tradi you: But that Nation was never eminent 


for Tenderneſs of Conſcience, and Regard to 


Faith. 


- 


As ſeveral Semicolons are uſed, ſo are two or 


| more Colons, when. the Period runs out pretty 


Da... ho | 
ExXAMPEE, *Tis. pleaſant to be virtuous and 


good, -becauſe that is to excel many others: Tis 
pleaſant to grow better, becauſe that is to excel 
. eurſelves: Nay, tis pleaſant even to mortify and 
- fubdue our Luſts, becauſe that-is Victory: Tis 


Pleaſant to command our Appetites and Paſſions, 


and to keep them in due Order, within the 


- Bounds 


» FSS © 


{to 
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you of Reaſon and Religion, becauſe: that is 
A Period, marked thus (,) is made when the 
Sentence is completely ended; as, Learning 
makes Life ſweet; and produces Pleaſure, Tran- 
quillity, Glory and Praiſe, N 
Ex AurTE of a Period containing all the fore- 
e {oe ann went ed a 
Many Ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves by the Edu- 
cation of their Children, Care of their Families, 
and Love of. their Huſbands 3 which are the great 
- Qualities and Atchievements of Woman kind: 
As, the making. of War, the carrying on of 
Traffic, the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, are thoſe 
by which Men grow famous, and get themſelves 
u Names ..:.. ws 1 wigs 
_ To reſolve. this Sentence, we will find in it 
nine diſtin Members, which are in effect fo ma- 
ny Sentences: Thus; Many Ladies diſtinguiſh 
- themſelves by the Education of their Children, (1) 
many Ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves by the Care of 
their Families (2), and many Ladies diftinguifh 
themſelves by the Love of their Huſbands (3) ; 
which are the great Qualities and Atchievements 
of Woman-kind (4): As, the making of War 
(5), the carrying on of Traffick (6), the Adminiſ- 
tration. of Juſtice (7), are thoſe (Qualities and 
Atchievements) by which Men grow famous (8), 
and (by which Qualities and Atchievements ing) | 
get. themſelves a Name ©} The Members of 
this Sentence are, by a Colon, divided into two- 
Parts nearly equal in Length; which is a great 
Beauty. By neglecting this Circumftance, the 
following Example is defeQive in Neatneſs, | mY 
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As the Performance of all other religious Duties 


will not avail in the Sight of God, without Cha- 
rity; ſo neither will the Diſchatge of all other 
_ miniſterial Duties avail in the Sight of Men, with- 
out a * faithful Diſcharge of this principal Duty. 


Diſſertation upon Parties, Dedication. | 


A Sentence or Period ought to expreſs one en- 


tire Thought or mental Propoſition ; and different 


Thoughts ought to be ſeparated in the Expreflion 


by placing them in different Sentences or Periods. 
Short Periods are lively and famiſr: Long Pe- 

- Fiods requiring more Attention, make an Impreſ- 

_fton grave and ſolemn. Ni. 


- In general, a Writer ought to ſtudy a Mixture 


of long and ſhort Periods, which prevent an irk- 
ſome Uniformity, and entertain the Mind with 
_ Variety of Impreſſions. In particular, long Pe- 
riods ought to be avoided till the Reader's Atten- 
tion be thoroughly engaged; and therefore a Diſ- 
"courſe, eſpecially of the familiar Kind, 2 8 
never to be introduced with a long Period: For 


that Reaſon, the Commencement of a Letter to a 


: very young Lady on ber Marriage is faulty: 


„ Madam, the Hurry, and. Impertinence of re- 


<< ceiving and paying Viſits, on account of your 
e Marriage, being now over, you are beginning 
* to enter into a Courſe of Life, where you will 
„ want much Advice to divert you from falling 
«© into many Errors, Fopperies and Follies, to 
„ which-your Sex is ſubject.“ N 


A Point of Interrogation, marked thus (b) is 


made after a Queſtion is aſked; as, Does he ſtill 


lead a diſſolute Life.? Will he never grow wiſe? 


Several Queſtions, and ſometimes pretty long ones, 


often 


8 
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often follow one another: When the Queſton is 
continued to ſome Length, Care muſt be taken 
not to cloſe it with a Period, as ſome, either for- 
getting, or not underſtanding the Senſe, ignorant- 
ly' do. The following Example is not among the 
longeſt* to be met with: What Manner of Day 
« do we think that will be, when the Heavens 
«« ſhall put on Mourning; when this whole Earth 
„ ſhall totter and quake as a Leaf before the 
« Wind when the Sun and Moon ſhall loſe their 
©: Light, the Stars drop from their Orbs, the Sea 
© foxſake its Channels, the Earth be drowned'in 
«© Deluge of Blood, and the whole World at 
« once on a flaming Fire? 8 2 K 
In an Interrogatory Sentence of Length, tho” 
all the Members, when reſolved, are in Effect ſo 
many interrogatory Sentences; yet where the 
Senſe does not require a Pauſe above a Comma, 1 
or a Semicolon, as in the foregoing Sentence, the - == 
Point of Interrogation ſhould be ſuſpended till the 4 
Cloſe. But if, in the Courſe of the Sentence, 3» 
the Senſe ſhould require the Pauſe. of a' Colon; = 
then a Point of Interrogation ought to be made. | 
ExAMPLE. - Can we wonder, that even An- 
gels and juſt Men are ſaid to be afraid of that 
Day? For according to St. Peter's Way of rea- 
ſoning, „ If the Righteous ſcarcely be ſaved, | 
c where ſhall the Ungodly and the Sinner ap- j 
_ 46 pear? What ſhalt become of the careleſs and 
14 


d iſſolute Chriſtian, when he ſhall ſee ſuch an 
Ocean of Miſeries ruſhing in upon him?“ 


N 1 $ 
3 4 8 
+ * 3 * - * 1 5 * 4 
7 


* gee « long Interrogation, ad Patt Hen. 4. Aa 3. 
Scene 1. 1 
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The Words that aſk Queſtions are, Who, 
whom, which, what, where, why, wherefore, 
whether, whither, whence, when, how, do, will, 
_ hall, may, can, have, am, is, art, are; with 


their Preter-Tenſes, did, would, ſhould, "might, 
Could, had, was, were, and muſt, and ought. 


W ben any one of theſe Words leads in a Sentence, 
the Sentence neceſſarily forms a Queſtion, 
A Paint of Admiration or Exclamation, marked 
tus (I) is uſed when ſomething is admired or ex- 
claimed 'againſt; as, O Lord, how manifold are 
thy Works? In Wiſdom haſt thou made them all! 
. The Earth is full of thy Riches ! O Times! 
O Manners ! O the. Villainy ! ETA 
Exclamation and Interrogation are often miſ- 
taken for one anqther. I have purpoſely inſerted 
the firſt Example to ſhew the Difference; where, 
bow manifold are thy Warks ? may ſeem to be an 
Exclamation, but is really a Queſtion: And, 
H 1 had Liberty, I ſhould call ſuch Queſtions 
exclamatory Queſtions. But it has been obſerved 


already, that when the above-mentioned Words 


that aſk Queſtions lead in a Sentence, the Sen- 


' tence mult be cloſed with a Point of Interrogation, 


In Inſtances of Hurry and Surprize, the leading 
Word requires a Point of Exclamation after it, 
before the Point of Interrogation takes Place. As, 
What] fhall I ſee his Face no more? How! are 
we all undone? where]  whither - ſhall I flee ? 
_ Likewiſe any Word repeted with Warmth. and 
Emotion in a Reply: As, Sir, your Benevolence 
Benevolence! to whom {ſhall I be bene vo- 
ent? Pity, Sir———Pity ! does the Dog deſerve 
- "Pity? &c, &c. This Points marked after 5 


„ 


* 
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3 us, Ah! Alas! or * Fy ! 
oc is nmel &e. 

The Point of Interrogation had the Voice; 
and ſo does that of Admiration in - But 
the: different Paſſions and Emotions o the Sou', 
are ſubject to different Emphaſis and Tones of 
Voice, which thoſe only who have ſtudied Nature 
can properly feel and utter. With reſpe& to Time, 
the firſt four' of theſe Points bear a muſical Pro- 
portion to one another: For a Comma ſtops the 
Voice while we can tell one; the Semicolon two; 
the Colon, three; and the Period, four. The 
Pauſe after the two Points of 8 and 
Admiration ought to be equal to that of a Period, 5 
or a Colon at leaſt,” 

But, beſides theſe; there are four more Note | 
or Diſtinctions of Pauſe, viz. 

1. A Parentheſis marked thus (); which is a 
Sentence inſerted within | another Sentence as 
an Illuſtration of the Senſe; tho' it may be 
left out, and the Structure of the Sentence remain 
entire: As, For even Servius Tullius, the Son of 
a captive Woman (no body knows who his Fa- 
ther was) obtained the Kingdom as the Reward 
of his Wiſdom and-Virtue. A long Parentheſis Is 
diſagreeable z and ſeveral „N upon one ano- 
ther, is a Sign of Weakneſs and hs: ans in the 

riter; 

A Circumſtance in a Sentence has been wit 
taken by ſome for a Parentheſis: But the ready 
Way to diſtinguiſh them is thus: A Parenthe- 
ſis has nothing to do with the Conſttuction of 
the Sentence within which it is included; Which 
een be read and make denſe without it ; But if we 


5 read 
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read the Sentence without the Circumſtance, the 
Senſe will neither be full nor perſpicuous, ., 

4 — Conſtruction of the lollowing Sentence | is 
u 

In thoſe happy Regions. where perſect Peace 
and Concord, Holineſs and Zeal for God's Glory 
reign; there is more Joy at the Converſion of one 
Sinner, more Praiſe for the pious Labour. of one 
little Tract, which makes Men good livers, than 
for the winning Proſelytes to this or that Commu- 
nion (as diſtinẽt from the reſt that diſagres with it 
in leſs ſubſtantial Niceties) hn for vaſt Volumes 
of ſubtle Diſputes, which make ſor the Intereſts 
of any of thoſe Factions, into which Chriſtendom 

is ſo unfortunately divided.“ Dean Stanbope's 

Chriſtian Directory, Page 5 

The firſt Word after the Parenthefis dught to 
be er and not than; for, leaving out the Paren- 
theſis, the Conſtruction will be proper, thus; than 
for winning Proſelytes to this or that Communion, 

er for vaſt Volumes, &c. 

A Parentheſis cannot, with the leaſt Propriety, 

either begin or end a Sentence. 

(“% Then the Bell rung in Joſepb's Room 80 
„ Why, Betty, John, — where the 
Devil 8 you 10 * eld $ Joſeph- Andrews, 

40 =o ſaid the Doctor, I believe I know how 
large they are better than you; (at which he fel! 
a winking, and the whole Company burſt into a 
Laugh.“ ) Ibidem, Page 61. | 
14:6 "Theſe Things muſt in Reaſon be acknow- 
ledged wonderful, and ſufficient--to- engage the 
Belief of all, who ſhould ſee the Accompliſhment 
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of them, (which my third Section ſhall proye by- 
and-by). Dean Staphope's Chriſ. Direct. Page, 
62. The included, Words in the three foregoing. 
. have not the leaſt Relation to Paten- 
theſis. 

The Parentheſis requires the Pauſe of 'a ITY 
ma in pony z. and is always pronounced with, a. 
lower. Tone than the Sentence within which it is 
included, N | 

2. A double Period, marked thus (——) is fo 
called, beeauſe it denates a Pauſe of two Periods ; 
and indicates that the Sentence or, Words. after 
which it is marked, are worthy of Ae 
tion. 

A Break or Paragraph; when the Line is 
broken or left imperfect, and the next begins un- 
der the ſecond; or third Letter of the preceding 
Line, denotes the Pauſe, of two double Pe- 
riods, 

4. A double Break, that is, when the next 
Line not only begins ſhorter than the preceding, 
but leaves the Space of a whole Line vacant. be- 
tween them; which indicates that the Voice is to 
reſt during che Time of two Paragraphs. .. © 

The Marks or Notes to be met with in Read. 
ing, are, 

1. An Apoftrophe, abel thus (') uſed to 
abbreviate a Word; as, Fll, for I will; judg'd, 
for judged ; plac'd, for placed. This Apoſtrophe 
ſupplies the Place of (e) before (d) in Verſe, Ind 
in familiar Converſation, after all the Conſonants; 
except (d) and (t). This Eliſion is now carefully 
avoided in Proſe, and ought, by no Means, to 
take Place 1 in ſolemn Pronunciation, ji 

2. A 


<q. 
. vIReen ont” = a 
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2. A Caret thus (a), when any Sentence, 


Mord, Syllable, or Letter, happens by Inadver- 


teney, to be left out in Writing (for it is not uſed 
in Printing) is put under the Interlineation, in the 
exact Place where it is to come in > 
are 
John and Thomas a good Scholars. 
3. An Hyphen thus (-) is uſed in joining the 
Syllables of Words, and compound Word toge- 


| ther; as, So-ci-e-ty, Gold- ſmith, &c. and when 
pow over a Vowel, denotes it to be long; as, 


ire, Robe, Tine. 


An Accent thus () being placed over a 
Vowel denotes that the Emphaſis or Streſs of the 


Voice in pronouncing, is upon that Syllable; as, 
comma nd, refeT, altar. 

5. Breve thus ( ) is a crooked Mark over a 
Vowel, and denotes it to be mort, or an 


quick z as, bid, fat, tip. 


5. Dizreſis thus (..) is two Points Aland 
over two Vowels, that would otherwiſe make a 
Diphthong, and parts them into two Syllables; as, 
Creator, Tata, Cbadjutor. - 

7. Circumflex thus (, when placed over a 
Vowel denotes it to be ; but it is now out of 


Uſe, having given Place to this Mark &Y men- 


_ tioned above. 


A Quotation thus ((, fipnilfies the Words ſo 
marked, are tranſcribed from the Writings of ano- 
ther in bis own Words. The End of a Quota- 
tion is marked thus (), and Wn that the Paſ- 


ſage quoted is n 


' | . 
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9. A Paragraph thus (J), is placed at the Be- 
ginning of a new Subject or Diſcourſe ; z. and. | is 
chiefly uſed in the Bible,  - - 

10. Crotchets marked thus [ incloſe ſhort Sen- 
tences or References, that have no Connection 
with the Subject treated of. | 

11. A Section thus (F), is the Diviſion of a 
Diſcourſe or Chapter into lefs Heads gr Portions. 
It alſo directs to ſome Note in the Margin, or at 
the Bottom of the Page. 

12. Ellipfis thus 2 is uſed when part of 
a Word is left out; as K—g and P- nt. It 
muſt be as long as the Room the Letters lefr out 
would take up and no longer. 

13- Brace thus (). is uſed to couple 
Verſes or Lines together in Poetry, that end with 
the me Rhyme Ws 


IF 


— 
F 


Produce my Actions to ſevereſt Light 
A hug tax en er, or fecrer ligen 


PR An inden. thus: , directe 5 5 

markable Paſſage, before which it is placed. 

15. Aſteriſm thus (%, refers to the Margin, 

or Bottom of the Page; ſeveral of them put to- 

gether, ſignify that there is ſomething; wanting 
8 ot immadeſt in the Paſſage of the Als: | 


thor. - 
46, An Obelifk thus (4); and Parallels stl. 
with the! Letters of the Alptiebet, — 
* to 12 Na e or rr of n 


© BebemidurJealouly, and canker'd Spite ! 
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GENERAL RULES. 
8 Y N T A X. 
I, l Paffionate Temper Nude a Man unfit 


for Buſineſs, deprives him of his Rea- 
ſon, robs him of all that is great and noble in his 
Nature; it makes him unfit for Converſation, de- 


ſtroys Friendſhip, changes Juſtice into Cruelty, 


and turns all Order into Confuſion. Page 10 — 4 
What part of Speech is 4? A is an inde nite 
Article, uſed in a lage or unlimited Senſe, not 


- . denoting here any particular Temper ;, à is always 


written before Words beginning with Conſonants, 
and only before Words of the- ONE ne 

ſee Pape 22. 
What part of Speech is W It is an 
AdjeQive, becauſe it denotes the Quality, Pro- 
. perty 
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perty or Manner of the Noun Subftantive Temper ; 


compare paſſionate? paſſionate, for the Poſitive ; © 


more paſſionate for Ae, 3 moſt paſſion- 
ate, for the Superlative. 


What part of Speech is renders? An active 
tranſitive Verb, becauſe it has the Noun Man af- 


ter it, ſignify ing the Object of the Action. 


What Perſon, what umber, what Tenſe, what 
Mood, and what Voice is renders? The third 
Perſon, Singular Number, Preſent Tenſe, Indi- 


dicative Mood, Active Voice. | Conjugate ''it 


throughout all Tenſes and Moods of the Active 


and Paſſive Voices? Preſent Tenſe, Indicative; 


Mood, Active Voice, I render, thou rendereſt or 
you render, he rendereth or renders, &c. &c: | 
"Ought it not to be render? No; decnuſe e a 


Verb muſt agree with its Nominative before i it in 


Number and Perſon.. 
In what Number and what Perſon do- hy 
agree? In the third Perſon Singular Number. 


pp —_ 


2 ww” 


How do you know that Temper is of the 


third Perſon ? Becauſe every Perſon or Thing 
ſpoken of, is of the third Perſon Singular, if one 


only be meant; of the third Perſon plural, if more LE 


than one be meant. A as before. 


What fort of a Noun is Man? A Nous Subs | 


ſtantive common, becauſe it belongs to all of 2 


Kind, for every Man is called a Man. 


What part of Speech is unfit ? It is an Adjec- 


tive, beft compared with more for the Comparative, 
and with mot For the Superlative. For is a Prepo- 


ſition, having Reference to Bu/meſs a Noun Sub- 
ſtantive common. Deprives is an active tran- 


# we 


ſitive Verb, him being the Object to which the 


Action paſles, 


M$: -- : What 
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What Petſon, what Number, what Tenſe, &c. 


as with the * N g Verb. 


What is the native e i Temper. 
In what Perſon and Number do they agree ? 


In the third Perſon ſingular Number, as before, 


What part of Speech is him A perſonal re- 


lative Pronoun of the following State, becauſe it 
follows the Verb. | 


What is the foregoing State ? He; The fol- 
lowing State him, — * a Subltantive his, without 


« Subſtantive hrs. _ 


What Word does him relate to? It relates to, 
and is put for its antecedent, 1 
What part of Speech is of ? A Prepoſition, | 
and the Sign of the Genitive Caſe. His is. a poſſeſ- 
ſive Pronoun, uſed either with or without a Sub- 


ſtantive; it has here the Noun se Reaſon 
expreſſed. 


What part of Speech is res ? An ate tran- 


* Verb, governing him in the following State 


as before; him is again the Relative to Man. Of 
as beſore. 


What part of Speech is. all? It is an Adjedlive. 


Compare it? It cannot be compated, becauſe its 


every Thing. 


/ 4 
. * 


Signification does not admit of Increaſe z, ſee 

Page 26: That, is a relative Pronoun, often, but 

inelegantly uſed for who, whom, and which. 
What does that. relate to? To all, that is, 


of Speech is is A Vatb Neuter, 


What 


part 
of. the third Perſan, ſingular nun penſent 
- Tenſe, indicative. Mood. 


What is the Nominative to 1 All, with 


Which ſragreevin Number and Perſon, in in ibo fi 


..; gular 
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ular Number, and third Perſon; becauſe every 
Thing{poken of is of the third Perſon. - 4d 
Great an Adje&ive. How is it compared? All 
Adjectives of one Syllable are regularly compared 
by er for the Comparative, and z/ for the Super- 
lative; as, great, greater, greateſt; though they 
alſo admit of more for the Comparative, and mo/# 
for the Superlative. And is a copulative Conjunc- 
tion, and here it couples two Members together, 
viz. all that is great, and all that is noble. Noble 
is an Adjective compated either by the Signs er and 
of or by the Signs more and m. In is a Prepo- 
tion. His as before, Nature is a Noun Sub- 
ſtantive governed by in. It, is a neuter relative Pro- 
noun, © ſanding for its Antecedent Temper, of the 
third Perſon Singular; the following State is z ; 
its is uſed with and without a Subſtantive. Makes 
is an active tranſitive Verb, of the third Perſon 
ſingular Number, preſent Tenſe, indicative Mood, 
active Voice, as the foregoing Verbs are; it a- 
grees with it, and governs bim as before.  Unfit 
and for as before. r/ation a Noun Subſtan- 
tive, Le by for. Deftroys, an active tranſi- 
tive Verb, of the ſame Number, Perſon, &e. 
with the foregoing Verbs; agreeing with the No- 
minative Temper in Number and Perſon,” and go- 
verning the Noun Friendſhip, the 'Obje& of its 
Action. Changes. an active tranſitive Verb, of 
the ſame Perſon, Number, Tenſe, &c. with the 
foregoing Verbs, agreeing with the Nominative 
Temper, in the fingular Number and third Perſon, 
and governing the Noun Subſtantive Juice, the 
Object of its Action. Into, a Prepoſttion, go- 
verning the Noun Subſtantive Cruelty; And as 
E lee 


— 
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before. Turns, an active tranſitive Verb, of the 
third Perſon, ſingular Number, &c. agreeing 
with the Nominative. before it, Temper, and go- 
verning the Noun Order, the Object of its Ac- 
tion. All an AdjeRtive expreſſing the Manner of 
the Noun Order. Into, a Propoſition, governing 
the Noun Subſtantive ee, | | 
Wuhy-is there but one Nominative to ſo many 
Verbs in this Sentence? Becauſe the Noun is 
. often elegantly underſtood to its Verb or Verbs; 
and again, the Verb is-elegantly underſtood to its 
Noun or Nouns 3 ſee Page. 77, and 150. 
Reſolve the Sentence? A paſſionate Temper 
renders a Man unfit for Buſineſs (1), and a paſ- 
ſionate Temper deprives: him (Man) of his Rea- 
ſon (2), and a paſſionate Temper robs him (Man) 
of all that is great in his Nature (3); and 4 
paſſionate Lemper robs bim (Man) of all that is 
noble in his Nature (4); a paſſionate Temper (it) 
makes him. (Man) unfit for Converſation (5), and 
a paſſionate Temper deſtroys Friendſhip (6), and 
a paſſionate. Temper changes Juſtice into Cruelty 
(7 and a paſſionate 'Temper, turns all Order 
into Confaſion.(8). 1 - . 
WM hat ſort of a Sentence is this? A compound 
Sentence reſolved into eigbt ſimple Sentences or 
Members, coupled together with the Conjunc- 
tig {io irjuts 4 | e 4 
2. Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Muſic, and Ar- 
.chiteture; afford not only an innocent but a moſt 
ſenſihle and ſublime Entertainment. Page 111. 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Muſic, Archi- 
tecture, are all Nouns Subſtantive of the nomina- 
tive Caſe, ſingular Number, coupled together by 
the Conjunction and. - Aﬀord 


% 
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, Afford is an active tranſitive Verb, governing 
the Noun Subſtantive Entertainment, the Object 
of the Action. Mord is of the third Perſon, 
plural Number, preſent Tenſe, indicative Mood, 
active Voice, Conjugate it through all Lenſes 
and Moods ? Preſent Tenſe, indicative Mood, 1 
afford, thou affordeſt, or you afford, he affordeth 
or affords, &c. &c. | 

Since you is uſed as the ſecond Perſon ſingular, . 
why do not we ſay you affordeſt, as well as thou 
afford? Though in familiar Writing and Diſ- 
courſe, we, out of Complaiſance, apply you- to 
a ſingle Perſon, yet we always join a plural Verd 
to it, the ſame as to ye; ſee Note, Page 34. Nor 
is an Adverb of Denying: Only is an Adverb of 
Excluſion. An is an Article uſed for 4 before 
Words beginning with Vowels,it is never written 
before Words of the plural Number. Innocent, is 
an AdjeQive exprefling the Manner of Entertain- 
ment. But a Conjunction; @ an Article. A4. 
when joined with a Noun Subſtantive, is an Ad- 
pang and the Superlative of much; as, moſt 

en, moſt Women, &c, but when before an 
Adjective, it is an Adverb, and the Sign of the 
ſuperlative Degree; as, mo/# /en/ible is the ſuper- 
lative Degree. And a ConjunQion copulative; 
Sublime, an Adjective of the ſuperlative Degree, 
having the mo/? before ſenſible underſtood ;' moſt 
ſenſible, and mo/t ſublime, expreſſing the Quality or 
Manner of the Subſtantive Entertainment in the 
higheſt Degree. | + W e 

But why ſhould not the Conſtruction be Poetry, 
Painting, Sculpture, Muſic, and Architecture, af- 
ferdi, &c. It ought not to be fo, becauſe the Ri Is 

- s N. gt 3% K 4 wild + ſa) 8, 
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ſays, two or more Nouns of the ſingular Number, 
having a copulative ConjunQion between them, 
agree with a Verb plural. 

- What ſort of a Sentence is this? It is a com- 
pound Sentence, which can be properly reſolved 
into three ſimple Sentences connected by the Con- 
junctions and, but, and, thus; Poetry, Painting, 2 
Sculpture, Mufic, and Architecture, (they) afford 
not only an inuocent Entertainment (1), but 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Muſic, and Archi- 
tectute, (they) afford a maſt ſenſible Entertain- 
ment, (2) and Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Mu- 
hc, and Architecture, (they) ers a moſt ſublime 
Entertainment. 5 
1 3. * Committee is preparing the Bill for the 

ouſe.“ . .. 

What part of Speech is the? A demonſtrative 
Article, becauſe it denotes what particular Per- 
fon or Thing we mean; The 2 win being 
ſome particular Committee known to us, or 
c Com 
What part of Speech is 'Committee? It is a 
collective Noun; or a Noun of Number or Mul- 
titude. Ts is the third Perſon, ſingular Number, 
reſent Tenſe, indicative Mood, of the Verb zo 
be, ing with the nominative Committee, 8 
Since a Committee conſiſts of a Number, why 
has it the ſingular Verb is ? Becauſe Nouns of 
Number or Multitude may have a Verb of the 
lingular or plural Number, as, the Senſe deter- 
mines the-Signification to Unity or Plurality ; fee 
Page 112. Preparing is an active Participle, and 
hen ſubjoined to any part of the Verb zo be, 
expreſſes the Continuation of an Action ”, ſee 
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Page 44. The as before; Bill a Noun Subſtantive 
common; the Bill means ſome particular Bill 
known, or ſpoken of before. For a Prepoſttion'; 
Houſe a Noun Subſtantive common; tbe Houſe is 
ae particular Houſe known, or ſpoken of be- 
ore 
„The Committee have examined the Priſoner, 
and have found him guilty.” The Committee, as 
before; have examined, an active Verb, the third 
þ Perſon, plural Number, preter- perfect Tenſe, 
indicative Mood; agreeing with Committee, Pri. 
ſener, a Noun Subſtantive governed by have 
examined; the Priſoner, denotes a particular Pri- 
ſoner known or ſpoken of before. And, a Con- 
er 3 have found, an active Verb, the third 
erſon, plural Number, preter- perfect Tenfe, in- 
dicative Mood. Him, a perſonal relative Pio 
noun of the followingState, becauſe it follows the 
Verb have found, and is the Object of its Action. 
Which is the antecedent Word for which him 
ſtands, and to which it relates ? Priſaner. Guil- 
an Adjective. Compare it? guilty, for the 
Politive, more guilty for the Comparative; moſt 
guilty for the opti ative: 
Can an AdjeStive ſtand by itself t Every Ads 
jective muſt have its Subſtantive expreſſed or un: 
82 Crime is here underſtood, we the 
rime. f 
Why has Committee a verb plurz in this. Sens: 
tence, and a Verb in the former Sen- 
tence? Becauſe Committee in the latter Sentence 
conveys an Idea of Plurdlity : The Committee 
(Rey have examined the . Priſoner, and (er) 
und him guilty. 
K 5 Z Is 


%%/ũ A Ron 
Is the following Sentence grammatical ? * M 
People is fooliſn; they have not known me.“ 
Jer. iv. 22. It is ungrammatical, becauſe People 
always conveys a Plurality of Idea. Beſides, the 
varying of the Conſtruction ſo much in the ſame 
Period is not only inelegant, but diſguſting. It 
ought to be; My People are fooliſh ; they have 
not known me. en | 
4. lt is better to fall among Crows than Flat- 
.terers ; for thoſe only devour the Dead, theſe the 
Living.” Page 116. It is the neuter Pronoun of 
the third Perſon ſingular. _ 7s is the third Perſon 
- fingular, preſent Tenſe, indicative Mood, of the 
neuter Verb to be, agreeing with it, Better is an 
Adjective of the comparative Degree, the Poſitive 
is good, Comparative better, Superlative 5%. To 
2 Prepoſition, fall a Verb; te fall is the infinitive 
Mood, to before a Verb being the Sign of the 
-infinitive Mood, among a Prepdſution ; Crows a 
_ Noun Subſtantive plural.  . 2 
Would it not be as good Grammar to ſay; To 
fall among Crows is better, &c. as to ſay, It is 
better to fall among Crows? Les; for in the 
former Mode of Conſtruction the infinitive Mood 
to fall, becomes the Nominative to the Verb 16, 
fee Note, Page 105; but if the infinitive Mood, 
or a Sentence be the Nominative to the Verb, 
- we generally ſet the Infinitive or the Sentence 
- after the other Verb, and put it before it, as you 
ſee in the latter Mode 3 ſee Page 79. 
_ +» What part of Speech is than? A comparative 
Adverb; Flatterers is a Noun Subſtantive of the 
plural Number, the plural Number being com- 


* 
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monly made by adding (s) to che Singular. For 
a Prepoſition; thoſe a demonſtrative Pronoun 
Adjective of the plural Number. 

Ovght it Not to be that and not thoſe? No. 

becauſe it, as an Adjective, muſt agree with its 
Subſtantive Crows in Number. Only is an Ad- 
verb; devour an active tranſitive Verb, the third 
Perſon plural, preſent Tenſe, indicative Mood, 
active Voice, agreeing with Crows. The a 96 
monſtrative Article; dead, an Adjective, its, 
Noun, viz. People, or Men, or Women, is un- 
derſtood. Theſe a demonſtrative Pronoun 'Njec- 
tive, of the plural Number. - 
. Ought it not to be this? No; decuuſe as an 
Adjective, it muſt agree with its Subſtantive, Flat- 
terers, in Number; ſee Page 114. Tye as be- 
fore; Living a Participle uſed adjectively; N 
People is underſtood. 

Should it not be, For theſe dnly devour the 
Dead, thoſe the Living? No, for that, and its 
Plural thoſe- refer to the former Word or Sen- 
tence ; and this and its Plural theſe to the latter 
Word or Sentence : Thoſe refers to Crows ; theſe 
to Flatterers. Reſolve the Sentence? It is a 
better (Thing) to fall among Crows, than it is to 
fall among Flatterers; for thoſe (Crows) only 
devour the Dead (People) but theſe: (Flat: erers) 
deyour the Living (People). . 

5. Atys, the Son of Creſus, ws had been 
dumb all his Life, when he ſaw a Soldier of Cyrus, 
ready to kill his Father, by. the Force of natural 
Affection broke the Strings of bis Fongue, and 
cried out, O. con not Ga . 5 Page 
_—_— a 

5 K 6 | What 
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What part of Speech is Atys? A Noun Sub- 
ſtantive proper. N 

How do know? Becauſe it belongs to 
ſome particular or individual one of a Kind, for 


Atys is not the Name of every Man. The an 


Article; Sen a Noun Subſtantive common, be- 
cauſe it belongs to all of a Kind, for every Son is 
Called a Son. Crabs a Noun, Subſtantive proper ; 
who, a relative Pronoun, ſtanding for its Ante- 
cedent Atys, : bet 36 inte 
Should it not be tobich and not-who? No, 


becauſe a relative Pronoun muſt agree with its | 


Antecedent in Number and Gender: Atys is of 
the Maſculine, and which of the neuter Gender; 
had been a Verb neuter, the third Perſon, ſingu- 
lar Number, preter-pluperfet Tenſe, indicative 
Mood of the Verb 10 be, agreeing with Atys. 
Dumb an Adjective; all an Adjective, it cannot 
de compared, becauſe its Signification does not 
admit of Increaſe; fee Page 26. - His a poſſeſ- 
ſive Pronoun, the foregoing State he, the follow- 
ang State him, his, is allo relative to Atys. Life 
a Noun Subſtantive; toben an Adrerb of Time; 
be a relative Pronoun, ſtanding for its antecedent 


Pbould it not be fe inſtead of be? No, be» 
cauſe ſhe is of the Feminine, and Atys 


is of the 
Maſculine Gender, and the Relative muſt agree 
with its Antecedent in Number and Gender. 
Saw, a Verb active, the third Perſon, fingular 
Number, preter- imperſect Tenſe, of the indica- 
tive Mood, agreeing with Atys. A an Article, 
Soldier a Noun, governed by ſaw; - 4 a Prepaſi- 
tion, the Sign of the genitive Caſe ; Cyrus a * 
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Subſtantive proper; 4 Soldier of Syrus, is better 
than one of Cyrus's Soldiers, becauſe it prevents 


Prepolition ; Kill a Verb; 10 kill 1 is the infinitive 
Mood, governed by Jaw; one Verb governs 
another in the Infinitive. His as before; Father 
a Noun common; 4y a Prepoſition; the an Arti- 
ticle. Force a Noun; of a Prepoſition, governing 
the Noun Affection; natural an Adjective ex- 

efling the Manner of Agection; broke an active 

erb, the third Perſon, ſingular Number, preter- 
imperfe& Teaſe, indicative Mood, agreeing with 


Atys ;: the an Article; Strings a Noun of the 


plural Number, governed by broke, and the Ob- 
ject of its Action; of as —— his us before: 
Might it not be ite inſtead; of his? No, becauſe 
its relates to the neuter Gender, and Atys is of 


the Maſculine. Tongue a Noun Subſtantive; and 
a copulative Conjunction; cried an active Verb, 


the third Perſon, ſingular Number, preter-imper- 
fet Tenſe, indicative Mood, agreeing with Atys. 
Out a Prepoſition ; O an Interſection of Grief; 
kill an active Verb, of the ſecond Perſon of the 
imperative Mood, becauſe it intreats. Net an 
Adverb of Denying; the an i N. n a 
Noun Subſtantive mon. 

As the Examples of Falſe 1 P 
and 119, may be puzzling to ſome, . I. 


rn, 


hue —ib4d- compares Proſperity. do the 1 
gence of a fond Mother, which * 


a — ones Ready an Adjectives ton 
er 
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often ruins the Child; but he compares the Af. 
fection of the Divine Being to that of a wiſe Fa- 
ther, who would have his Sons-to labour, to feel 
_ Diſappointment and Pain, that they may gather 

Strength, and improve their Fortitude: There is 
not on Earth, fays he (Demetrius) a Spectacle 
more worthy the Regard of a Creator intent on 
bis Works; than a brave Man ſuperior to his Suf- 


ferings: It muſt be a Pleaſure to Jupiter himſelf 


to look down from Heaven, and ſee that great 
Man Cato, amidſt the Ruins of — r- 's) 
how yan a pteſerving his (Cato's) Int | 
As our Station is "higher in the Verde, the 
more Care we ſhould take of our Lives and Ac- 
tions, that they (our Lives and Actions) be k. 
| within the Compaſs of Lowlineſs and Humility, 
Aurelius : uſed to ſay, that he would not part 
with the little he (Aurelius) had learned, for all 
the Gold in the World; and that he (Aurelius) 
had more Glory from what be (Aurelius) had read 


and written, than from all the Victories he (Au- 


relius) had won, and all the Realms he (Awelius) 
had conquered. 

By — know a Man to be faithful, be- 
fore: you approve bim (a Man) your Friend. 
Could we rightly conſider the Miſeries of 
others, we ſhould be more thankful for the many 
Mercies we enjoy. 

He who is not fatisfied with what he now en- 


joys, it may reaſonably be ſuſpected he never will 


| with what he may poſleſs, 


- Demetrius, theAthenian, adviſed King Nässe | 
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Government, for they will tell Princes thoſe 
Truths which a flattering Courtier dares not. 
6. Happy is the Man who walketh not in 
the Counſel of the Wicked; and who ſtandeth 
not in the Way of Sinners.” Happy is the Man, 
for the Man is happy; ſee Page 82. Happy an 
Adjective, compared by the Signs er or more for 
the Comparative; as, happier or more happy; 
and by the Signs / or mo/? for the Superlative, as 
happieſt or moſt happy. 7: a Verb Neuter, the 
third Perſon ſingular Number, preſent Tenſe, 
indicative Mood, agreeing with its Nominative 
Man; the an Article; who the Relative to the 
Antecedent Man; Man being of the Maſculine 
Gender, ſo muſt the Relative. HWalketh an ac- 
tive intranſitive Verb , How do you know that it 
is an active intranſitive Verb? - Becauſe it cannot 
have a Noun after it, the Action not paſſing over 
from the Agent, but terminating in himſelf; ſee 
Page 54. Walketh is the third Perſon, ſingular 
Number, preſent Tenſe, indicative Mood, agree- 
ing with the Relative who, the Nominative before 
Should it not be whom waltetb? No, becauſe 
when no Nominative-comes between the Relative 
and the Verb, the Relative becomes the Nomina- 
tive to the Verb; Page 120. Not is an Adverb 
of Denying ; in a Prepoſition; the an Article; 
Counſel a N oun Subſtantive 2 a Prepoſition; the 
an Article; Wicked an Adjective; it here ſtands 

elegantly by itſelf, without its Noun; fee Page 
24. Men or People is underſtood. And a Con- 
junction copulative; who a relative Pronoun ſtand- 
ing for Man; flandeth a Verb Neuter; becauſe 
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it expreſſes neither Action nor Paſſion; but fim- 
ply the State, the Situation, Poſture, &c. ſee 
Page 55.  Standeth is the third Perſon, ſingular 
Number, preſent Tenſe, indicative Mood; not as 
before; in as before; the as before; May a Noun 
Subltantive ; of a Prepoſition, the Sign of the 
genitive Caſe ;. Sinners, a Noun Subſtantive, plu- 
ral; of Sinners the Genitive plural; nor lands in 
Sinners Way; iſt Pſalm, Metre : here Sinners is 
properly the Genitive plural. 
Is this a compound Sentence? Yes; refolved 
thus; The Man is happy who walketh not in 
the Counſel of the Wicked; (Men) and the Man 
is happy who ſtandeth not in the Way of Sin- 
mers? | | 1 | 
7. le is a bad Man whom no Favour can 
oblige, and whom no Duty can bind.” Page 122. 
. He a perſonal Pronoun, of the foregoing State, 
third Perſon fingular, and the Nominative Caſe 
to is; 15.2 neuter. Verb, the third Perſon, ſingu- 
lar Number, preſent Tenſe, indicative Mood, of 
the Verb to be, agreeing with be; @ an Article; 
; bad an Adjective; How do you know? Becauſe 
an Adjective expreſſes the Quality, Manner, or 
Property of a Perſon or Thing. | 
Of what Word does bad expreſs the Quality 
here? Of the Noun Aan; he is a bad, not a 
Man. bon is a relative Pronoun, the fol- 
lowing State of who; and relative to the Ante- 
cedent Aan. No, is an Adjective here, being 
put before: the Subſtantive Fawour ; 10 is always 
uſed adjeRively before a Noun, the ſame as Nul- 


lus; but when it ſtands alone it is an Adverb; 


, Docs he go? No, Can, the auxiliary or 


helping 
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helping Verb to the principal active tranſitive 
Verb oblige; can oblige, the third Perſon ſingular 
Number, preſent Tenſe, ſubjunctive Mood, ac- 
tive Voice, agreeing with the Nominative before 
it, Favour, - Fn tt ee IRa* A 
Ovght it not to be, He is a bad Man who no 
. Favour can oblige? No, if a Nominative comes 
betwixt the Relative and the Verb, the Relative 
who with its Compounds muſt be of the following 
State; whom is the following State. But as oblige 
is an active tranſitive Verb, mult it not have a 
Noun after it, the Object to which the Action 
ee Yes ; the Pronoun whoni put for the 
Voun Man, is the Object to which the Action 
paſſes; thus, He is a bad Man, no Favour can 
oblige whom, ſo that, in other Words, the Rela- 
tive muſt be of that Caſe which the Verb follow- 
ing governs ;. ſee Note, page 122. Which is the 
omiuative that comes between the Relative 
whom and the Verb can oblige? Fauaur is the 
Nominative. And a copulative Comjunctiong 
whom as before; ne as before; Duty us Sub- 
ſtantive; can the auxiliary Verb to the active 
tranſitive Verb bind, agreeing with Duty the No: 
minative beſore it; can bind is the third Perſon, 
ſingular Number, preſent Tenſe, ſubjunctive 
Mood, active Voice. in 
Should it not be and tobe no Duty can bind? 
No, if a Nominative comes betwixt the Relative 
and the Verb, the Relative who with its Com- 
pounds muſt be of the following State; whom is 
the following State, and the Object to which 
the Action of the Verb bind paſſes. Duty is 
the Nominative betwixt the Relative and Verb. 


„N ann n 


This is a compound Sentence, reſolved thus; He 
is a bad Man wkom no Favour can oblige; and 
be is a bad Man whom no Duty can bind, i. e. 
- He is a bad Man, no Favuur can oblige whom; 
and he is a bad Man, no Duty can bind whom. 


„% Whomſoever the.Lord loveth, he chaſteneth ; + 


and ſcourgeth every Son whom he receiveth.“ 
Here obemſoever is a Pronoun, compounded of whom 
and ſocver; it is the following State of tobeſocver. 
Should it not be tobeſever the Lord loveth, 
&c? No, if a Nominative comes betwixt the 
Relative and the Verb; the Relative who with its 
Compounds muſt be of the following State; 
twhomſoever you ſee. is a Compound, and therefore 
of the following State: For, reſolving the Sen- 
tence, the Conſtruction is thus; The Lord loveth 
whomſoever he chaſteneth, and the Lord ſcourg- 
eth every Son whom he receiveth. : 
8. A Beggar's Song is more chearful than a 
Thief's.” Page 125. 1 is an Article; Beggar's 
a Noun Subſtantive, of the Genitive Caſe ; e 
Noun Subſtantive,” 3, 
Might it not be the Song of a Beggar? Yes; 
but when two Nouns come together, the former 
is by the Addition of (s) changed into the Genitive 
Cale. Is a Verb neuter, the third Perfon ſingu- 
lar Number, preſent Tenſe, indicatiye Mood, of 
the Verb to be, agreeing with Song the Nomina- 
tive before it. More an Adverb of Compariſon ; 
when it is ſet before a Noun, it is an AdjeQive ; 
as, more Men; but when it is ſet before an Ad- 
ective, it is an Adverb, and the Sign of the com- 
arative Degree = cheat ful, an, Adjective, more 
chear ful the comparative Degree 3 moſt chearful, 
a 8 Nis Migbt 


the dupetlative. 


— err 
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Might I compare chearful by the Signs er for 
the Comparative, and % for the Superlative, and 
ſay chearfuler, and chearfuleſt? No; Adjectives 

of two Syllables in general, and all Polyſyllables 
are compared by more and mo/?, and not by er 
and g; ſee Page 25. Than an Adverb of com- 
paring; it is always written after the comparative 
3 ſee Note, Page 134. Thief 's, a Noun 
Subſtantive of the Genitive Caſe. You ſaid, that 
when two Nouns come together, the former is, 
by the Addition of ('s) changed into the Genitive 
Caſe here is but one Subſtantive ; where is the 
latter Subſtantive ? It is underſtood, thus; A 
Beggar's Song is. more chearful than a Thiefs 
(Song) is (chearful). 2 | - 
hen we ſay the King commonly reſides at 
St. James's, what is underſtood ? Palace is un- 
derſtood. St. James's Palace. He conſtantly at- 
tends Prayers at St. Paul's; what is underſtood ? 
_ Church is underſtood,” St. Paul's Church. Is it 
good Grammar to ſay he lives in the Pariſh of St. 
eter's? No, for this is making two Genitives, 
which cannot govern one another, We muſt ſay, 
He lives in the Pariſh of St. Peter, or more com- 
monly, in St, Peter's Pariſh, Would it not be 
good Grammar. to ſay the Vane of St. Peter's'? 
Les; becauſe another Noun, viz, Church is un- 
derſtood: In the Example of Falſe Syntax, Page 
126, * Man's Fall is Man's Misfortune,"” - | 


Wpat Parts of Speech are Man's and Man's ? 
They are both Nouns of the Genitive Caſe; re- 
ſolved thus; The Fall of Man is the Misfortune 
of Man; or thus, according to the Rule; Man's 
all is Man's Misfortune. See in the ſame Page, 
5 * 1 Nr „ Two 


| 
5 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


' a Noun Subſtantive of the plural 
Odject to which the Action of the Verb mocked 
paſſes over; that a relative Pronoun here, ſtand- 
ing inſtead. of (which) for its Antecedent, Paint; 
i. e. all Pains which torment a Verb active tranſi- 
tive, the third Perſon, plural Number, preſent 
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* Two Ships ran foul of that Ship's Hawſer ;” 
Tell me which is the plural Noun, and which 
the Genitive Caſe ? The firſt Ships is the plural 
Number and muſt not have the Pofleflive (8), 
the latter Ships is the Genitive Caſe, and requires 
the Poſſefhve ('s) thus; Two Ships ran foul of 
KOT EE. | =» od So ela ne 
9. Epicurus mocked at all Pains that tor- 
ment the Body ; ſaying, if they were ſmall, we 
ſhould not mind them, and if violent, they would 


— 3 * laſt longs e 127. Epicurus a Noun Sub- 


antive proper. How do you know ? Becauſe it 
belongs to ſome particular or individual one of a 
Kind; for every Man is called a Man, but every 
Man is not called Epicurus; ſee Page 12; 
mocked an active tranfitive Verb; the third Perſon 
ſingular Number, preter-imperfeft Tenſe, indi- 
-Fative Mood, active Voice, agrering with Epi- 
curus : at a Prepoſition; all an AdjeQive, it 
cannot be compared, becauſe its Signification 
does not admit of Increaſe ; fee 1 Pains 

umber, the 


Tenſe, indicative Meod, active Voice, agreeing 
with Pains which is of the third Perſon plural. 
How do you know that Pains is the third Per- 


ſon plural? Becauſe evety Perſon or Thing ſpoken 


of, is of the third Perſon ; of the third Perſon 
ſingular, if only one be meant; of the third Per- 


Jon plural, if more than one be meant; Pains 


© —„ͥ 1 2 


— 
— 
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means more than one, and 1s therefore the third 
Perfon plural. The, an Article; Body, a Noun 
Subſtantive, the Object af the Action of the 
Verb Torment ; ſaying, an active Participle af the 


Verb ſay z if; ' a conditional Conjunction ; hey, 


a relative Pronoun, the foregoing State, becauſe 
it goes before the Verb, ſtanding for its antece- 
dent Pains; the following ſtate them, the Poſ-' 


ſeſſives uſed with a Subſtantive their, without a 
Subſtantive theirs, | Were, a Verb neuter, the 


third Perſon,. plural Number, pteterimperfect 


Tenſe; ſubjunctive Mood, generally preceded” 


by O, if, though, &c. See Page 80. Mere agrees 


with they, the relative to Pains, Small, an Ad- 


jective; compared by the Signs er and eff. We 
a perſonal Pronoun, of the foregoing State; the 


following State is ns, with a Subſtantive aur, 
without à Subftamtive ours ; ſee Page 29; Sheuld, 
the auxiliary Verb to mind; not, an Adverb of 


denying; it is often ſet. as here, betwixt the 


auxiliary and principal Verb. Should mind, an 


active Verb, the firſt Perſon, plural Number, 


preterimperfect Tenſe; ſubjuntlive Mood, ac- 
tive Voice, agreeing with toe; them, a perſonal 


o 


relative Pronoun 9 Pains 3 it, is the 


Odject of the Action. Aud, a copulative Con- 
junction 3 7 


miſt ; they, a perſonal ' relative” Pronoum, ſtand- 


erb 


f, à conditional Con junction j vi 
lent, an adjective, compared only by awry and” 
T 
ing again for Part 1 undd, the auxiliary Verb to 
laſt ; not, arr Adberb of denying; coming again 
betwixt the auxiliary and principal Verb 3 ts 2 


* 
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Verb neuter, becauſe it. ſignifies neither Action 2 
nor Paſſion; ſee Page 55. long, an Adverb. 8 
Might not the Conſtruction of this Sentence be, the 
Epicurus mocked at all Pains, that torment the Wiſh 
Body; ſay ing, if them were {mall, us ſhould not 
mind they, and if them were violent, them would —* 
not laſt long? ſee Page 127. No, becauſe it 1 
would be. falſe Syntax; for when a Pronoun agr 
comes before the Verb, it muſt be of the fore- Ne 
going State; when it is ſet aſter the Verb, it * 
muſt be of the following State. RR FE: 
Can we fay, ſhall us go? Shall him ſtay? f 8 


Aſk he.? Tell ſhe of it? Let we ſee? &c, No, 
this is falſe Syntax, and the Diale& of the illite- 


rated vulgar : For when, a Pronoun comes be- — 
fore the Verb, it muſt be of the foregoing State; gu 
when. it is ſet after the Verb, it muſt be of the * 
following State. We.ought to ſay, Shall we go ? wr, 
Shall he ſtay? Aſk him? Tell her of it? Let us TI 
ſee. ? 
is it not good Grammar to fay, What ſaid he ? 4 
How does the ? Whence came he? Where were ell 
they? &c.. Yes; for when, a Queſtion. is aſked * 
by how, what, when, where, whence, &c. the _ 
Nominative or foregoing State is. ſet after, the Ip 
Verb; ſee Pages 70, 71, 72. What ſaid he? Is jew 
the ſame. with what did he ſay ? and, How does Sul 
ſhe? the ſame with, How does ſhe do? Kc. * 
10. Great Perſons are like Flags on the Top for 
of a Ship's Maſt, 0 / are more high, ſo they Sig 
ace more, ſubject to Winds and Storms. Page: the 
P3409 7 £520 bas YIBUIXUS ed «394 the 


Great, 
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Great, an Adjective, expreſſing the Quality of 
the Noun Subſtantive Per ſonn. 
What Number is Perſons ? It is a Noun of 
the plural Number; the plural Number in Eng- 
liſh is commonly made by adding (s) to the Sin- 
gular. Are, à Verb neuter, third Perſon, plu- 
ral Number, preſent Tenſe, indicative Mood, 
agreeing with Peron Like; an Adjective, com- 
pared by er and %, or by more and mot; Flags, a 
Noun Subſtantive plural, © 
How do you know that Flags is a Noun? Be- 
cauſe whatever I can hear, ſee, ſmell, taſte, or 
feel, is a Noun; fee Page 12. On, a Prepoſition ; 
the, an Article; Top, a Noun Subſtantive ;- of, 
a Prepoſition; a, an Article 3 Ships, a Noun' 
Subſtantive of the Genitive Caſe; Maſt, a Noun 
Subſtantive; the Top of a Ship's Maſt, is more 
elegant than the 9 of the Maſt of a Ship, 
which creates a diſagreeable Circumlocdtion. 
Therefore, ' when three Nouns come together, 
the ſecond ought to be in the poſſeſſive Caſe, 
As, an Adverb of comparing; they, à perſonal 
relative Pronoun, ſtanding for P#r/oms ; art, a 
neuter Verb, as before; agreeing with the No- 
_ they in the third Perſon, plural Num- 
Should it not be them are? No; beciuſe the 
Subſtantive Verb to be, (with its paſt Time was) 
has the foregoing State of a Pronoun both be- 
fore and aſter it. More, an Adverb, and the 
Sign of the comparative Degree; high, an Adjec- 
tive 3 more "high, the Comparative ; mf high, 
the Superlative. So, an Adyerb of comparing; 


. arty, t 


— 
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are, a Verb neuter ; ib, 2 relative, landing 
again for Perſons, its antecedent. | - 
Should it not be ſo are them? Noz becauſe 
| the Subſtantive Verb e be, (with its paſt Time 
was) has the foregoing State of a Pronoun both 
before and after it. Though they follows the 
Verb are, yet it is the Nominative to are; thus, 
in the natural Order, ſa they gre; more ſubjet, 
the compatatiye Degree ; mo/t ſuhject, the Su- 
perlative. Te, a N ind, a. Noun 
- Subſtantive; plural 3 and, tive Conjunc 
tion; Storms, à Noun Wy 2 ral = 
Is it good Grammar to lay,, Is it me; it was 
him, her, them, &c. Who is there? It is me? 
No; we muſt ſay, Is it 1; it was be, ſhe, they, 
who is there? In it I: becauſe the, Subſtautive 
to be, (with irs/paſt Lime was): has the. foregoing 
State of a Pronoun both before and after it. 
Is it good Grammar to ſay, I found it to be 


him? I took it to be ber, &c. Ves g, becauſe the 


Who made 
Een; . 
122 


follow ing State of the Proboun 12 75 pg, the in- 
finitive Mood ti be. 
11. Who mais chat F 1. 
e Ink ?, He. Who tore the be 
ö "4 943 
Wien the ' Queſtion i is, who made that Pen? 
might not I anfwer,..me,. dir, No z the ro- 
noun when ſet alone, as an Anſwer to a Qur- 
{1 hg Wark be. ofi the foregoing State;z;becaulc 
ords in the;Queſtian are ne hk in the 
after be Fronoun, thus 3 
I hat Pen! 7 
5 ae 
IKE. 
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ſpilt the Ink; not him, ſpilt the Ink. Who tore 
the Book? Anſwer, She; i. e. She tore the 

f Book, not her: tore the Book, . | 
12. ** You are two Years older than I. You 
are as tall as I am, but not ſo tall as he.” Might 
we not ſay, Lou are two Years older than me; 
You are as tall as J am, but not ſo tall as him? 
No; becauſe the Comparative Adverbs than and 
as have the foregoing State of a Pronoun after 
them, when the Verb is underſtood to which 
the Pronoun is the Noniinative : For the Con- 
firuQtion is thus, You are two Years older than 
I am; You are as tall as I am; but not fo tall 
as he 7s; where you ſee the Verb am, is under- 
ſtood in the former Sentence; and is, is under- 
ſtood in the latter. | 1 
Would it be good Grammar to ſay, Vou have 
[er him more than I ;; You have done more 
or him than for I? Noz for if a Verb or Pre- 
poſition expreſſed or underſtood, comes between 
than or as and the Pronoun, then the Pronoun 
is governed by the Verb or Prepoſition in the 
following State; thus, You have given him more 
than (you have given) me; where you ſee the 
Verb have given tho underftood, governs the 
following State me. You” have done more 
- for him than (you have done) for me; where 
you ſee the Prepoſition for comes between than 
and the Pronoun me; therefore the Pronoun is of 
the following State; ſee Page 1 30. 8 
13. © Bajazet being overcome by Tamer- 
lane, was ſhet up in an Iron Cage; which was 
5 « but a Remove from er, into a leſs —_— 
HB W "+ - 947% mende 
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% For to an ambitious Mind, 'the whole Wotld 
« is but a wider Cage!“ Page 133. 
Bajaret, is a Noun-Subſtantive proper, be- 
cauſe- it belongs to ſome particular one of a 
Kind; ſee Page 12. Being, an active Participle; 
being overcome is the Cale abſolute, that 17 the 
Nominative Caſe ; being formed independently 
of the reſt of the Sentence by the Participle ; 
being overcome, i. e. when, or after Baſazet was 
overcome; ſee Page 88. By, a Prepdfirion *; 735 
merlane, a Noun Subſtantive proper; . 1043 Hut, 
a Paſſive Verb, becauſe it denotes Facts or Suf- 
fering; the third Perſon Sia ular, Preterimpetfect 
Tenſe, Indicative Mood, Palhve Voice, agree- 
ing with its Nominative before it Bajazet ; ip, a 
Prepoſition, determining | the Paſſive Sipritfication 
of the Verb was ; in, a Prepolition'; an, an 
Article — 5 wriiten before Words beginning 
with Vowels; Iron, is here put adjeQively ; Cage, 
a. Noun Subſtantive ;_ Iron Cage, l. e. a C 
p made of os N A relative Pronoun, rela. 
to the Circumitane of being ſhut" up; wat, 
g erb Neuter; ut, N unction; a, an Ar- 
_ Faves 2 e Frog a 4 Fre- 
8 omparative egree.. 1 
Cong ſhould. it not be mere ma A a 
ive Adverb muſt not de ſet before an 
djective N by er and , Inte, à Pre- 
ion ; a, an Article ; Al., an ene v of the 


a bee. 
Should it not more. leſs ; r dr En, 4 No ; 


il Comparative Adverb mult not de fet Yefore 


an AdjeQive compared by er and eſt; leſs, is 
irre- 
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irregularly compared; ſee Page 26. leſer, as the 
Comparative is not now uſed by any good Wii. 
ter. Room, 'a Noun Subſtantive; for to, Prepo- 
ſitions; an, an Artiele; ambitious, an Adjective 
expreſſing the Quality 'of the Noun: Subſtantive 
Mind; the, an Article; whale, an Adjective, 
it cannot be compared, becauſe its Signification 
does not admit of increaſe; Mord, a Noun Su- 
ſtantive; i, a Verb Neuter; the third Perſon, 
Singular Number, agreeing with Merlu the No- 
minative before it; but, a Conjunction ; a, an 
Article; wider, an Adjective of the Comparative 
Degree. Cannot we ſay a mare wider Cage ? 
No; Becauſe à Comparative Adverb muſt not 
be ſet before an Adjective compared by er Ai 
Cage, is a Noun Subſtantive, '- 

„ Drunkenneſs impares the Underſtanding, 
©: waſtes the Eſtate, baniſhes the Reputation, 
% conſumes the Body, and tendets a Man ot 
te the brighteſt Parts, the e Jeſt. of, the 
* meaneſt Clown.“ Page 133. 

Druntauneſi, a Noun Labſtandiye; 1 ere, 
an active tranſitive Verb; the third Perſon, gin- 
„Preſent * Indicative Mood, Active 
22 with the Nominative, Drunꝶ- 
ennefs ; an Article; Under ſtanding, A Naun 
Subſtantive, the Object . of-ithe Action ; / waſtes, 
an active tranſitive Nerb, the third Perſon Singu- 
lar, Preſent Tenſe, Indicative: Mood, Active 
Voice, agreeing with, ranutenng/s.3 te, an 2 

ticle; Eſtate, a Noun, governed hy waſtes; la- 
nijbes, an active tranſitive Verb, third Per ſom 
Singular, Preſent Lenſe, Indieatiyve Mood, Ac- 


tive Voice ; ; agreeing with Drunkenneſs ; the, as 
2 be- 
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- before 3 Reputation, a Noun, governed by ba- 
niſbes; and the Object of the Action; conſumes, 

a Verb active tive, third Perſon Singular, 
Preſent Tenſe, Indicative Mood, Active Voice, 
ing with the Nominative, Drunkenneſs; the, as 
before; Body, a Noun, governed by conſumes, 
and the Object of its Action; and, à Copula. 
tive Conjunction; renders, an active tranſitive 
Verb, third Perſon Singular, Preſent Tenſe, In- 


dicative Mood, Active Voice, agreeing with its 


Nominative, Drumtenneſt; a, an Article; Man, 
a Noun, governed by renders, and the Object to 
which the Action paſſes; of, a Prepoſition; the, 
an Article ; brighteſt, an Adjective of the Super- 
lative Degree; Parts, 'a Noun of the Plural 
Number. Might we not ſay. the meſt brighteſt 
Parts? No; becauſe: the Comparative: Adverbs 


more and moſt, muſt not be ſet before Adjectives . 


compared by er and eſt. The, an Article; com- 


more and 'meſt, than by er and eſt 3 Feſt, a Noun; 
of, a Prepoſition; the, an Article; meaneſt, an 


Noun Subſtantive; Might it not be the meſt 
meaneſt Clown ? No; becauſe the Comparative 
Adverbs more and moſt,, muſt not be ſet before 


Adjectives compared by er and 2/7. 


* 


tence? Only one, viz. 'Drunkenneſs ; reſolved 


thus; Drunkenneſs (it) impairs the Underſtand- 
ing, and Drunkenneſe (it) waſtes the Eſtate, and 
Drunkenneſs (it) baniſhes the Reputation, and 
Drunkennefs (it) conſumes the Body, and 
FN ; : PR -. +>, en 


* * 
” -S 


mon, an Adjective, compared more frequently by 


Adjective' of the Superlative Degree; Clown, a 


How many Nominatives are there in this Sen- 


, AS OTTER 
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enneſs (it) renders a Man of the brighteſt Parts, 
the common Teſt of the meaneſt Clown. 


14. Tell me if the following Phraſes be right ? | 


Did you ſee him and ſhe Yeſterday ? Where did 
you meet her and he? J neither met him nor 
ſhe : Either he or me muſt go: He accuſed me, 
and he and ſhe? No; the Conjunctions ard, nor 
and or, muſt connect like Caſes and States of the 
Pronoun ; Page 134. Did you ſee him and ſhe 


Yeſterday ? here him is of the- following State, 
and /he of the foregoing State, which do not a- 


you We muſt fay, Did you ſee him and her 
Yeſterday? Where did you meet her and bim? 


not he. I neither met him nor her; not He. 
Either he or [ muſt go; not either he or m. 
muſt go. See the foregoing and following States 
of the Pronouns, Page 29. He accuſed me and 


him, and her; not me and he, and e; becauſe 
me is of the following State, governed by: the 
Verb, accuſed; and ſo it muſt be him and ber, 


becauſe the Conjunction and connects like States 
of the Pronoun. Is it right to fay, „Let thee 
e and I the Battle try, and ſet our Men aſide? 
No; we ought to ſay, Let thee and me, & . 


becauſe and connects like States of the Pronouns; 


thee, is of the following State, ſo it muſt de 
me, the following State alſo, Na the foregoing 


State. « 3 1 
Is the following Sentence good Syntax. John 


and her were married Yeſterday. No; becauſe 
Fohn is of the Nominative Caſe, and her is of 
the following State, or oblique Caſe; the Con- 
junctions and, nor and or, connect like Caſes: It 


-— — o-<<—2 
by , % * 


5 ; 
* 1 3 n a I ought 
- @ * is 
* 
* a 
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ought to be, er and ſhe were married Yeſter- 


A 

1 it right to 45 John and Mary were married 
laſt Week? Yes; becauſe here and connects like 
Caſes, two Nominatire Caſes with which the 
Verb were agrees; i. e. John and Mary (they) 
were, & c. Conjunctions connect like Moods; 
ſee Pages 94, 95. Conjunctions connect like 
Caſes, like Degrees of Compariſon, like Moods, 
and affect like Lenſes. We do not ſay that they al- 
ways affect like 'Tenſes. Grammatians have not 
laid down a Rule for the Tenſes, tho' it appears 
to be very ineceflary; The Tenſes are con- 


founded fee _ 953 oy in * following 
" enn 


*. Him pdntion'd Maids, apprentic'd Orphans 


bat, 
40. The young who labour a the old who 
#. SA £3 res. . Porz. 


2: Kought tg be Jabeur'd and reſted of the fome 
Tenſe with beſt, viz. the Preterimpetfect; for 
labour and reſt are of the Preſent Tenſe. 


66 « Fierce as be mov 'd his Silver Shafts reſound.”” 
bat a2; Ui IL1aD, B. 1. 


: Aon d, is of the preterimperſect, and reſaund 
| of the Preſent. It ought to be reſounded ; Or thus, 


Fi ierce as he moves his Silver Shafts reſound. 
18. 4e Ill Reports do harm to him that utters 


them, 
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them, and to thoſe of whom they were made, as 
well as to them who made them.“ Page 138. 
I, a Contraction of evil, both of the ſame 
Signification with bad; thus, bad, evil, or ill, 
for the Poſitive, wr/e for. the Comparative, 100 /t 
for the Superlative, Reports, a Noun Subſtan- 
tive of the Plural Number; do, an active ttan- 
litive Verb, the third Perſon, Plural Number, In- 
dicative Mood, Active Voice, agreeing with the 
Nominative before it Reports; harm a Noun 
Subſtantive, | governed by do; to, a Prepolition x 
bim, a perſonal Pronoun of the following State, 
the foregoing State be. 

Why ſhould it not be to he? No; becauſe the 
Prepoſitions, govern the following State of the 
Pronouns; thetyj 2 relative Pronoun, for who, 
relating to him; utters, an active tranſitive Verb, 
third Perſon Sl r, Preſent Tenſe, Indicative 
Mood, Active Voice, agreeing with the Rela» 
tive that, which is inelegantly put for who. Them 
_ a perſonal Pronoun, the following State, governed 

by. utters ;, and, a. copulative Conjunction; to, a 
Prepoſition; thoſe, a demonſtrative Pronoun; the 
Plural of that, Paaple is underſtood, thoſe People. 
Of a Prepoſition ; wham, a Pronoun of the fol- 
lowing State 5 

Why ſhould it not be of who? No; becauſe 
the Prepoſitions. govern the following State of 
the Pronouns. They, a relative Pronoun, ſtand- 
ing for Reports; are made, a. Verb Paſſive, becauſe 
it denotes Suffering; the third Perſon Plural, Pre- 
ſent Tenſe, Indicative Mood, .. Active. Voiee,, a- 
greeing wich the Relative they; as well as, Ad- 
verbs; as anſwers to as, expreſſing a Compariſon 


L 4 of 


oh r , 
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of Equality; ſee Page 96. To, a Prepoſition; 
them, a perſonal Ponoun, the following State. 
Might it not be to they? No; becauſe the Pro- 
poſitions govern the following State of the Pre- 
NOUNS. o, a relative Pronoun ſtanding for Pes- 
ple underſtood ; made, an active tranſitive Verb, the 
third Perſon Plural, Preterimperſect Tenſe, Indi- 
cative Mood, Active Voice. Them, a perſonal Pro- 
noun of the following State, governed by made. 
Reſolve this Sentence? Ill Reports do harm to 
him that Re utters them, (the Reports) and 
to thoſe (People) of whom they (the Reports) 
ate made, ag well as to them (the People) who 
made them, (che Reports). Ne 
Tell me if the following Phraſes be good Gram - 
mar Who did you ſup with? Who did you give 
it to? Who did you ſerye under? Who do you 
purſue after? Who did you get. it from? Who 
did he ſend it by? Who did he buy it for ? That 
is the Man who I ſpoke of? No; they are not 
| $509 Grammar: For the Prepoſitions govern the 
ollowing State of the Pronouns;.. In all theſe 
Phraſes it ought. to, be whom, the following State, 
and not who. The Prepoſitions are in theſe Phraſes 
ſeparated from the Pronouns which they govern, 
and placed at the End of the Sentence. * 


” 


This Pofition prevails in Diſcourſe and familiar 
Writing ; but it is more elegant to. place the Pre- 
poſition immediately before the Pronoun which 
it governe, thus, With whom do you ſup? To 
whom did you give it? Under whom did you 
ſerve? Aſter whom do you purſue? From whom 
did you get it? By whom did he ſend it? For 
a n 0 +; whom 

n ö 1 


. 


* 
„ 
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| whom did he buy it ? That i is 1 of whom 
I ſpoke. | | — 


Of Tauroloer or Rxrrririon. * 


A S the foregoing Praxis was not defigited' Ft 


Youth at School who learn to pars under the 


Direction of a Maſter, but for the Benefit of 
gfown Youth; who, having formerly acquired 
fome Notion of Grammar, would improve them- 
ſelves further in the Propriety of their own Lan- 
guage: So, as an additional Advantage, I have 
here added an Exerciſe of hae after the. 
Manner mentioned in the Preface. 


Note, In the following Exerciſe; the Tauto- 


logy is always in Italic; ſo that by paſſing over 


the Words in Italic, the Tautology is avoided: 


Except the Word or Words immediately before 


the Figures I, 2, 3, &c. which being a Repeti- 


tion of the antecedent Word or Works ; the Fi. 


gures refer to the relative Pronouns at the Bottom 


of the Page, to be uſed for them. 


ATT TES þ 


IIA an FRATERNAL Dory: * 


Child's Parents are among the earlieſt Obs 
jects of the Childs (r) Attention, the Child Bl 


becomes ſooneſt acquainted with her Parents, (3 
and the Child(4) tepoles a peeuliar Confidence in 5 
Parents, (5) and thy Child (6) ſeems to regard his 
Parents, (7) with 4 fond Affection, the eatlꝝ 


3 his, 2 Re- zecke! qe. 5 em. 6 Be 7 them. 


n 


* 


* 
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of Equality; ſee Page 96. To, a Prepoſition; 
them, a perſonal Ponoun, the following State. 
Might it not be to they? No; becauſe the Pro- 
poſitions govern the following State of the Pre- 
nouns. 2, a relative Pronoun ſtanding for Peo- 
ple underſtood ; made, an active tranſitive Verb, the 
third Perſon Plural, Preterimperfect Tenſe, Indi- 
cative Mood, Active Voice, Them, a perſonal Pro- 
noun of the following State, governed by made. 
Reſolve this Sentence? Ill Reports do harm to 
him that Such utters them, (the Reports) and 
to thoſe (People) of whom they (the Reports) 


_ * are made, ag well as to them (the People) who 


made them, (the Reports): | 

Tell me if the following Phraſes be good Gram- 
mar? Who did you fup with? Who did you give 
it to? Who did you ſerve under? Who do you 
purſue after? Who. did you get it from? Who 
did he ſend it by? Who did he buy it for ? That 
is the Man who I ſpoke of? No; they are not 
| $009 Grammar : For the Prepoſitions govern the 

ollowing State of the Pronouns. In all theſe 
Phraſes it ought to be whom, the following State, 
and not who. The Prepoſitions are in theſe Phraſes 
ſeparated from the Pronouns which they govern, 
and placed at the End of the Sentence, 7+  - 

This Poſition prevails in Diſcourſe and familiar 
Writing ; but it is more elegant to place the Pre- 
poſition immediately before the Pronoun which 
it governs, thus, With whom do you ſup? To 
whom did you give it? Under whom did you 
ſerve ? After whom do you purſue? From whom 
did you get it? By whom did he ſend it? For 
TY. f 


L 
* 
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hom did he buy it-? That is the Man of whom 
I fpoke. 


* 


Of TavToLocy or REPETITION. | 


A 8 the foregoing Praxis was not defignied for 
Youth at School who learn to pars under the 
Direction of a Maſter, but for the Benefit of 
grown Youth; who, having formerly acquired 
ſome Notion of Grammar, would improve them- 
ſelves further in the Proptiety of their own Lan- 
guage: So, as an additional Advantage, I have 
here added an Exerciſe of Tautology, after the. 
Manner mentioned i in the Preface. 


Note, In the following Exerciſe, the Tauto- | 


logy is always in Italic; ſo that by paſſing over 
the Words in Italic, the Tautology is avoided: 
Except the Word or Words immediately before 


the Figures I, 2, 3, &c. which being a Repeti- 


tion of the antecedent Word or Works: the Fi. 


gures refer to the relative Pronouns at the Bottom | 


of the Page, to be uſed for them. 


Fitrat and PFrATERNAL Dory. 85 


Child's Parents are among the earlieſt Ob: 
jects of the Childs (T) Attention, the "Child (2) 
becomes ſooneſt acquainted with hir Parents, (3) 
and the Child (4) repofes a peculiar Confidence in h 
Parents, (5) and the Child (6) ſeems to regard his 
Parents, (7) with à fond Affection, che eatlx 


> his, 2 ke. cin q'ie. 5 them. 6 he. 7 idem. 2 


n 


— 


F Ee ee le 
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Prognoſties of his future Piety and of bis future 
Gratitude, Thus does — mae 10 firſt 
Lines of _ Duty, even before a juſt Senſe of 
the Connection is formed. But when the Child 
is grown up, and when the Child has attained to 
ſuch a Degree of Underſtanding, as to compre. 
hend the moral Tye, and be ſenſ ble of the Obli- 
gations he is under to his Parents; when the 
Child, (8) looks back on the Parents, (q) tender 
and en the Parents diſintereſted Affection, the 
Parents, (1) inceſſant Cares, and the Parents ince/- 
fant Labours in nurſing, and in educating and in 
providing for the Child, (2) during that State in 
which the Child, (3) had neither Prudence nor 
Strength to provide tor himſelf, the Child, (4) muſt 
be conſcious that he owes to his Parents, (5) the 


following peculiar Duties. 


To reverence and to honour them as the Inſtru- 
ments in Nature in introducing him to Life, and 


itt introducing bim to that State of Comfort, and t 


that State Happineſs which he enjoys: And 
therefore to eſteem and to imitate their 5 
Qualities, to alleviate and bear with their Faults 
and Weakneſſes, and ſpread, as much as poſſible, 
a decent Veil over their Faults and Weak- 
ev IR Ava 

(2) To be highly grateful to his Parenti, (6) for 
thoſe Favours which it can hardly ever be in bis 


Power fully to repay z to ſhew this Gratitude by 


a ſttict Attention to the Parents, (7) wants and 10 


| hew'this Gratituds by a ſolicitous Care to ſupply 


8 he. g heir, 1 their 4 him. 3. he, 4 he, 5 them. 
6 chem. 7 their, 7 | | 


their 
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their Wants (8) by a ſubmiſbve Deference to their | 


Authority and to: their Advice; eſpecially by pay- 
ing great Regard to their Advice(g), in the Choice 
of a Wife, and in the Chaice of an Occupation; 
by yielding to their FHlumours rather than peeviſhly 
contending with their Humours, as remembering 
how often they have been perſecuted by his Hu- 
mours; and in fine, by ſoothing their Cares, and 
by lightning their Sorrows, and by ſupporting the 
Infirmities of Age, and by making the Remainder 
4 their Life as comfortable and as joyful. as poſ- 
ſible, } 87-1 N * 
To pay theſe Honours, and to make theſe Re- 
turns is, according to Plato, to pay the oldeſt 7 
Debts, and to pay the beſt of Debts, and to pay 
the greateſt of Debts, next to thoſe Debts we 
owe to our ſupreme Parent, and we owe” 19 our 
common Parent. They are-founded in our Na- 
ture, and they are agreeable to the moſt funda- 
mental Laws of Gratitude, and they are apree- 
able to the mot fundamental Laws of Honour. and 
of Juſtice," and of natural Affection, and of Fiety ; 
which ate interwoyen with our very Conftitution ; 


nor can we be'deficient in them, without caſt- 


ing off that Nature, and contradicting thoſe 
nenen em nA EE. 
As his Brothers and Siſters are the next with 
whom the Creature fotms a ſocial and forms a 
moral Connection, to , Brothers ant bier: 1} 


de owes a fraternal Regard; und with bis Brothers 


a Sifters (2) ought he to enter into 4 Brick 


League of Fiiendthip, and inte a Arid Lag ur 


chem. 5 che latter. 1 tem, 2 em 
F „ 


* * 


r WP 
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of mutual Sympathy, and of Advice, and of Af. 
fiſtance, and into a generous Intercourſe of kind 
Offices; remembering their Relation to common 
Parents, and remembering that Brotherhood of 
Nature, which unites them into a cloſer Com- 
munity of Intereſt, and into'@ cloſer Community 
of Affection. brenne Ute $66 


Of ParentTAL Dor v. 


T HE Connection of Parents with their Chil- 

dren is a natural Conſequence. of the matri- 
monial Connection; and the Duties which thy 

Parents (3) owe the Children (4) reſult as natu- 

rally from that Connection. The feeble State of 
Children,. which State is ſubject to. ſo many Wants, 
and ſubjef to ſo. many Dangers, requires their in- 
ceſſant Care, and requires their inceſſant Attention; 
their ignorant Minds, and their uncultivated 
Minds demand their continual Inſttuction, and 
demand their continua Culture. Had human Crea- 
tures come into the World with the full Strength 
of Men, and with the Weakneſs of Reaſon and 
with the: Vehemence of Paſſions which pre- 
vail in Children; Human Creatures (5) would 
have been too ſtrong, or would have been too 
ſtubborn to bave ſubmitted, to the Govern- 
ment of their Parents, and to have ſubmitted to 
the Inſtruction of  theis Parents, But, as they 
were deſigned for a. Progreſſion in Knowledge, 
and for a Progreſſion in Virtue 3 it was proper 


3c former. 4 the latter, 5 they, 


» I. 


. * 


— 
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that the Growth of their Bodies ſhould keep Pace 
with the Growth (6) of their Minds, left the Pur- 


poſes of that Progreſſion ſhould: have been de- 


feated. Among other admirable Purpoſes which 


this gradual Expanſion of their outward Structure 
ſerues as well as their inward Structure ſerves, . 


this is one, that it affords ample Scope to the Ex- 
erciſe of many tender M ections, and to the Exer- 
ciſe of many generous AﬀeQions, which fill up 
the domeſtic Life with a beautiful Variety of Du- 


ties, and with a beautiful Variety of Enjoyments 
and are of courſe; - a+ noble bi 
Heart, and are of courſe a hardy Kind of Edu- 
cation for the more honoutable Duties of public 
_ and for the more moe Duties of yrs 
fe. P” "IL 
The firſt Claſs of Duties which Dun owe 


their Children, reſpect the Childrens (7) natural 


Life, and theſe Duties comprehend. Protectiom, 
and comprehend Nurture, and comprehend Provi- 


ſion, and the introducing: the Chiluren (8) into the 


World in a Manner ſuitable to their Rank, ang 
2 to their Fortune, and the like. 
The ſecond Order of Duties r 


leQual, and regards the moral Life of their Chil» 


dren, or regard? their Education in ſuch Arte, and 


in ſuch A 


nts as are neceſſary to qua- 


lify them for performing the Duties they owe to 


themſelves, and for performing the Duties they 


owe to others. As this was found to be the prin- 


cipal Deſign of the matrimonial Alliance, fo the 
fu that Deſign is the maſt important and 
n dignified of all the 3 Dua. In 


6 that. 74 „ 2 


- 
Is 


iſcipline for the 


'egards the Intel- | 


* 
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order therefore to fit the Child for acting his Part 
wiſely, and for acting bis Part worthily, as a 
Man, and as a Citizen, and 4 a: Creature of 
God; both Parents ought to combine their joint 
Wiſdom, and both Parents ought to combine their 
joint Authority and their joint Power; and each 
Parent apart, ought to employ thoſe Talents, 
which Talents are the peculiar Excellency, and the 
peculiar Ornament of their reſpective Sex. The 
Father ought to lay out, and the Father ought to 
ſuperintend-their Education; the Mother ought to 
execute, and the Mother ought to manage the 
Detail of which the is capable. The Father (9) 
ſhould direct the manly Exertion of the intellec- 
tual Powers of bis Child, and of the moral Powers 
of his Child : His Imagination and the Manner 
of thoſe Exertions are che peculiar Province of 
the Afother (1). The Father (2) ſhould adviſe, 
the Father ſbould protect, the Father ſhould com- 
mand, and the: Father fbould by his Experience, 
and by bis maſculine Vigour, and by that ſuperior 
Authority which is commonly afcribed to his Sex, 
| brace and ftrengthen his Pupil for active Life, 


an for Gravity, and for Integtity, and for Firm- | 


nels in ſuffering. - The Buſineſs of the Mot ber (3) 
is to bend and 7s ſoften her male Popil, by the 
Charms of ber Converſation, and by the Soltneſi 
and by the Decency of her Manners, for ſocial 
Life, and for Politeneſs of Taſte, and yer the 
elegant Decorums, and for the algam Enjoys 
ments of Humanity; and to improve and to te- 
kane the Tenderncſs, and ee Modeſty" of ber Fe. 
{4 : Stine i His 19 | mind!) male 
"I the former. 1 the latter, 2 the former. 
3 de later, 62 C 
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male Pupil, and form her to all thoſe mild do- 
meſtic Virtues, which are the peculiar Charac. 
teriſtics,. and which are the peculiar Ornaments of 
her Sex. „ 8 e 
In fine, to conduct the opening Minds of their 
ſweet Charge through the ſeveral Periods of their 
Progreſs, to aſſiſt thg Children (4) in each Period, 
in throwing out the latent Seeds of Reaſon, and 
in throwing out the latent Seeds of Ingenuity, and 
in gaining freſh Acceſſions of Light, and in gain- 
ing freſh Acceſſions of Virtue ; and at length, with 
all theſe Advantages, to produce the young Ad- 
venturers upon the great Theatre of human Life, f 
to play their ſeveral Parts in the Sight of their 1 
Friends, and in the Sight of Society, and in the 


Sight of Mankind! How gloriouſly does Heaven l 
reward the Taſk, when the 9 behold thoſe 5 
dear Images, and when the Parenis behold thoſe dear 0 


Reprelentatives of themſelves, in inheriting their 
Virtues, as well as inheriting their Fortunes; ſul- 
taining their reſpective Characters gracefully, and 
ſuſtaining their reſpective Characters worthily, and 
E een the agreeable Proſpect of tranſmittin 
their Name with growing Honour and Advant 

to a Race yet unborn! ))! 
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ll An Ex EACISE on REDUNDANCY or 
u VIX BOSIT v. * | 


| A sãũS the preſent Condition and State of Human 
21 Life is wonderfully and amazingly chequered, 
f ' wariegated and diverſified with good and ill; and 
as no Height of Station or Rant, no Affluence ar 
Plenty of Fortune, can abſolutely and completely 
inſure the Good ot ſecure againſt the III: It is 
evident and maniſeſt that a great part of the Com- 
ſort and Serenity and Calmneſi of Liſe, muſt lie 
in baving our Minds duly and properly affected 
with regard to both; that is, rightly attempered, 
and regulated to the Loſs of one, and the Suffer- 
- ance of the other, For it is certain and ſure that 
outward and external Calamities derive their chief 
and principal Malignity and Preflure from the in- 
ward and internal Difofitions with which we re- 
ceive them. By managing aud conducting theſe 
light, we may greatly abate and /://en that 
Malignity and Prefſure, and conſequently di- 
miniſh and leſſen the Number, and weaken 
the Moc.cnt of the Ills of Life, if we ſhould 
not have it in our Power and Ability to obtain 
and get a large Share of its Goods. There 
are particularly three Virtues which go to the 
forming and making this right Temper and 22 
ſition of Mind towards ill; and which are of 
N | - gular Efficacy, and Strength, if not totally and 
|| wholly to remove, yet wonderfully and amazingly. 
1 to alleviate and caſe the Calamities of Life. Theſe 
The redundant Words, which are to be avoided,. 
| dea in Italic: They confiſt of ſynonymous. Terms, on 
— ace 


% 
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are Fortitude or Patience, Humility and Reſigna- 
tion, l ö re 
'  ForTrTUDE is that calm and ſerene, ſteady 
and firm Habit of Mind, which either moderates, 
quiets and repreſſes out Fears, and enables and 
helps us bravely to encounter and meet the Proſpect 
and View of Ill, or renders the Mind ſerene, and 
calm and invincible, and inſuperable and unconguer- 
able under its immediate Preflure. It lies equally 
and equably diſtant from Raſhneſs and Cowardicez 
and though it does hot hinder, ſtop and prevent us 
from feeling, 76 prevents and hindert our com- 
ways includes a generous and noble Contempt 
or at leaſt, a noble Superiority to thoſe precarious 
and uncertain Goods, of which we can inſure nei: 
ther the Poſſeſſioh nor Continuance, Permanence 
nor Duration, The Man therefore who poſſeſſes 
this Virtue in "this ample and large Senſe of it, 
ſands übon art Eitfnence,” and ſummit, and ſees 
human Things below bim; the Tempeſt ar Storm 


plaining or ſhrinking under the Stroke, It * 
0 
5 


indeed may reach him, but he ſtands ſecure and 2 | 
a= 


and collected againſt it upon the Baſis and Foun 
tion of conſcious Virtue, which the ſevereſt, arp. 
et; and moſt rigid Storms or Tempeſts can ſeldom 
ſhake, and never otherthrow nor demoliſh, 


* 


_"Homitrry is another Virtue, of high and er- 

alte Rank and Dignity, though often miſtaken 
by proud Gawghty Mortals for meanneſs, lowneſs 
of Mind,” and Puſillanimity and Cowardice,: It is 
oppoſed ani ſet in Oppoſition to Pride, which com- 
monly am generally includes and compriſes in it a 
falſe of over-rated Eftimation af 'our own Merit, 
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and deſert an Aſcription of it. to ourſelves, as its 
only and original and primitive Cauſe ; an undue 
Compariſon of ourſelves with others, and, in 
conſequence. of that ſuppoſed and imagined Supe- 
riority, an arrogant prend and haughty Preference 
of ourſelves, and a fupercilious and haughty Con- 
tempt of them. Humility on the other Hand, 
ſeems and appeors to denote and betalen that mo- 
deft and ingenuous, and candid and noble Temper 
and Diſpofitien of Mind, which ariſes from a juſt 
equal: Eſtimate and: Calculation of our own 
ſvantages com pated with thoſe. of others ; and 
From a Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, and Conviftion, of our 
deriving all originally and primitiveiy, from the 
Author of our Being. Its ofdinary Attendants 
are s a gentle F er went A 
vunallumi umanity, With regard to 2 
FeQtions 0 7 aults of others. <gard EM {© T1 
. Humility is a Virtue Which highly adorns and 
arnaments the Character in which it reſides and 
dwells, and ſets off every other Virtue ; it is an 
admirable Ingredient of a contented. and {atisfied 
Mind, and an excellent and eminent Security, 
Protect ion and Defence.againt many of thoſe, 
in Life, which, are moſt. ſenſibly felt by People 
of a delicate Nature. To be. perſuaded. of, this, 
we need ovly, remember how many of, our Un- 
eaſineſſes ariſe, from the Mortifirations and Humi- 
hiatian of our Pride. How/almoſt every Ill we 
ſuffer, or bear, and all the Oppoſition any. Re/i/t- 
ance we meet with, is aggravated and ſharpened 
by the Reflection on our igaaginary ond. ſuppoſed 
Merit, and Deſen; ;, or ; how+litxle., we. deſerved 
thoſe IIls, and how much we were entitled E 
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the oppoſite and contrary Goods. Whereas a 
ſober, ſerious and calm Senſe and Comſciouſnefs 
of what we are, and whoſe we are, and a 
Conſciouſneſs and Senſe how far ſhort our Virtue 
is of that Standard and Teſt of Perfection to 
which we ought to aſpite, will blunt and dull 
the Edge of Injuries and Aﬀeronts, and make 
us fit down contented and ſatrsfied with our ſhare 
of the Goods, and eaſy an quiet under the Ills 
of Life, which this quiekſighted, unaſſuming Vir- 


tue will teach and inſtruct us often to trace to 


our own Miſconduc̃t and Miſbobaviour, and con- 
fequently to interpret and eaplain as the juſt and 
wholeſome Correction and Chaſti/oment of Hea- 
ven. . MUS): 35! 26, CAMEL 

Resran ATION is that mild, gentle, and heroic 
| Temper and Diſpofſtim' of Mind, Which atiſes 
and ſprings from à Senfe of an infinitely wiſe 
and good Providence; and enables and heips on- 
to acquleſce amd fubmit with a cordial, ' fincere 
and hearty Affection, in its juſt Appointments 
This Virtue has ſomethipg very peculiar in irs 
Nature, and ſublime and exalted in its Efficacy. 
For it teaches and mfiruds us to bear Ill not 
only with Patience, and as being unavoidable and 
inevitable, bat it transforms, and metamorphoſes 
as it were, Ill into Good; by leading us to conſi- 
der, ponder and examine it, and every Event that 
has the leaſt Appearance of Ill, as a divine Diſ- 


55 penſation, a' wife and benevolent, and kind Tem- 


perament of Things ſubſervient and ſubordinate to 
univerfal Good; and, of courſe, including and 


compriſing that of every Individual, eſpecially of 


ſuch as calmly and ſerenely ſtoop to it. In this 
| Light 
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Light and Paint of Viet the Adminiſtration itſelf, 
nay, every Act of it. becomes an Object of Af- 
fection; Love and Good-will, the Evil diſappears, 
or is converted and turned. into a Balm, which 
' both: heals and nouriſhes the Mind, For, tho” 
the firſt -unexpected Aecceſs of Ill may ſurpriſe or 
tonr/b the Soul into Grief ; yet that Grief, when 
Mind calmly. ard quietly reviews its Object, 
5 and alters into Contentment, and Satis- 
2 and is by degrees and gradually exalted and 
beightened into Res and a divine Compo- 
ſure. Our private Will is loſt in the Will of the 
Almighty, and our Security and Safety againſt 
every real Ill, reſts upon the ſame nol and 
Foundation, as the Throne of Him who lives and 
xeigns for ever. He therefore, who is provided 
and furniſhed with ſuch Armour, taken, if we 
may ſay ſo, from the Armoury of Heaven, may 
be Proof againſt the and keene Arrows 
4 Fortune, and defy the Impotence and Weakneſs 


2 3 and erempt frem thoſe Ille which 
are the ordinary Appendages of Man' 8 Lot, and 

Condition yet he may fs that quiet contented 
and ſatisfied Mind which takes off their Pungen- 


cy, and'pricking Sharpneſi, and is vent dn * 
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would improve Shs Stile, will find ſome Advan- 


tage in writing as much at a Time, as he con- 


veniently can, of the two "eek e- 
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Book, let him try to write the Extract over 
again, without the Tautology or Redundancy, 
If he finds that, upon one or two Trials, he 
comes up with the Original, it will give him 
great Pleaſure. If not; he will have no Occafion 
to bluſh ; as the Struggle is 3 and can be 
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RU 7% "Line. 31, for dane, read dom. 

I. 25, for they read thy. p. 96, J. 22, or . it 
not depend, read do not always epend. p. 97, I. 24, 
for dib, read with. p. 100, I 2, for depends, ad 
depend. p. 102, 1. 17, for a/ed, read need: p. 119, 
I. 1 neon read as; and I. 12, for who, read 
whe 19h 256, for them, read them; and for 
no, read 44s I-20, read and means by whom 
men. p. 15 deb i. dele () and I. 19, for (ſo) &c. 
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